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ITI N 4 ad Incorporated Nov. 7, 1883. 
/ The Wheelman Company. 


AND THE OR RE AI: 


& WHEELMAN Vion B Ht, Par 


¢2.00 a year; 20 cents a number. Office, 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Frontispiece: A Bit on Bad River 
DRAWN BY 


A Scamper in the Nor’ West . 


Fishing St Qn, nd Islan s* soe BA Ancient Commu 
Fish House and Wharf.... cream Interior of St, Joseph’ 
On Shore. ‘ 


A Memorable Voyage ............ 
Ride ! Poem 


5S DRAWN BY EDMUND H. GARR 


FE] Bosque de ¢ 


PRUE NAR on 5k 55s co he iais dn wisan's wean cSbe's eoee KR. LB. Metcals 

A Quaint Little Maid. Chapters ITI., IV. ........... Charles Richard: 

A Winter’s Cruise in a Cat-Boat 7+ id. 

Stolen —A Bicycle 

The Broken Records at Hartford and Springfield... /rederich Courtland Penfield 


~~ P 


oe+- Janet Clark 
Indian Summer Days. wee Clark W. Bryant eves 
The Yachtsman’s Song. (Words and 
Editor’s Open Window: Art and 
Yachting 
Glances at our Letter-File: 
“Queen Mab.” — A Word for the L.A.W.— A Question of Law. — The Place for Colors. — 
Jinks at the A.C.A. Meet - , 
Among the Books 
Our Monthly Record: — Bicycling and Tricycling. — Canoeing. — Tennis. 
Amenities: — An Eel .. 
The Publisher’s Basket 


THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY, 
222 & 224 N. Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ken <8 =i le les. Sree ae The best and neatest Bicycle made in the Unite« 
Hg el y | States for the price. 
PRICE LIST. /, ae 
ae tandard finis! a ; M 
ee ae MANUFACTURER OF 


» different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Color 





Staff and Clamp, Long-Distance 
Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
ble Step, ete. 
els, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle 
Ask your dealer for it. 





Copyright, 1883, by Tur WHeELMAN Co 
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Che Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especiall 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 

The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, y, 
very elastic,anc 4 »,. y) 
with no nut at ' 
the end. Section of Expert 
The Perch Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering-head. 
is of best weld- 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
for strains, takes less space for 
the strength between saddle and 
wheel, and appears more graceful. 
The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 


THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








The rake of the &xpert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures strength 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 

Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 

“ anti-friction ’’ ones without them. 

The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Ad}*1stable Clip. 
eneral construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 

t has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the : 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- eisiae eae 

i : Pr : on . , 
— ne Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia ~°°"'°" °" 5 SMV. ban ae 
Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


' THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Columbia Tricycles. 


(BALL-BEARINGS ALL ’ROUND.] 


Was Kipect an 
5 y)» Inect Materials 


Dalen 

Le 3 
WG aN 
7 BESSY 


VA Skilful Workmanship, 


Beautifully Finished, 


Every Part Interchangeable. 


© —- 


Price of Columbia Tricycle $160—with Power-Gear, $180. 


<a The Columbia Power-Gear will be applied to any Columbia 
Tricycle, at our Factory, at Hartford, Conn., for $25. 


i 


THE COLUMBIA HOME TRAINER. 


The Trainer is a useful machine for giving exercise to the 
legs when the rider cannot get the opportunity to use his 
bicycle, and is designed especially for racing men. It is 
used quite extensively in gymnasiums and bicycle club-rooms. 

The frame is of V-shaped wrought iron, and can be screwed 
to the floor if necessary. The fly-wheel is of cast iron, fitted 
with bicycle cranks and parallel pedals. The saddle and 
handle-bar can be adjusted to suit riders of different dimen- 
sions, and by means of a strap-brake about the fly wheel, 
winding up on the handle-bar, the speed may be regulated. 

The machine is neatly painted and striped. Price, $40.00. 


THE Pope Mre (Co. 
Principal Office and Salesrooms: 597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch House :, 12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Detachable Wheels for 
Storing, 
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SIMPLICITY, DURABICITY and SGRENGSh. 


G'n Quadricycle combines the good points of the ordinary Tricycle, with several new inventions, 
making a machine after American ideas and suited to American roads. 

It was found that a lighter, simpler and more durable machine could be made with four wheels than 
with three, and possess additional steadiness. The machine steers with two adjustable spade handles, which 
operate directly from the outer ends of the front axle, with forward or backward motion. A slight turn of the 
handle locks the steering wheels in any desired position. 

The seat is adjustable fore and aft, and vertically; the pedals are also adjustable from a six to a four 
and half inch stroke, —a great advantage for ladies’ use. A one and a quarter inch steel band-brake, lined 
with leather, and running on a (5) five inch steel drum, gives perfect control of the machine. 

The machine is fitted with new adjustable wheel bearings, each bearing being composed of three steel 
wheels, 1 inch long, 3/, inch in diameter, and running on a 3/jg inch steel bearing, — one being fastened to 
the case, and the remaining two running in a movable frame, which is adjustable by a set screw, reducing 
friction to the minimum. 

The inventor, Mr. JAMES O. BRowN, found that for road use the improvement most needed was a 
double speed which could be changed at will, and without loss of time, to adapt itself in power or speed as 
needed. 

This change is effected by the movement of a handle to the right for a high rate of speed, and to the 
left for a low rate of speed, and if left erect the pedals are not in motion; a great advantage in coasting. 

The power is transmitted from the centre of the pedal shaft to the centre of the main axle, making a 
direct movement. 

It is a double driver, having the Differential-gear enclosed in the brake drum directly under the seat. 

The large wheels are 48 inches and the small 18 inches. The wheels have a rim made specially for this 
machine that prevents the tires coming off, and make a rigid wheel. The extreme width of the machine 
over all is 3 feet. ; 

The frame is pivoted three inches in advance of the front axle, which causes the machine to keep its 
course on a smooth surface without attention from the rider. 


JAMES O. BROWN, Presipent F. H. PARKHURST, Secretary 
J. F. PARKHURST, Treasurer. 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE CoO., Limited, 
No. 521 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Nearly opposite R. H. White & Co.’s. 
Branch Office, No. 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































Price, with Simgle Speed, ~ j = - $150.00 
Price, with Changeable Speed,. e ° 1'70.00 
LICENSED BY THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
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LATEST WORKS OF BEST AUTHORS, 






FROM 


D. Lothrop & Go.’s Popular Publications. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES, 
by Pror. J. E. Noursg, U.S.N. New edition, with an 
account of the rescue and results of the Greely Expedition. 
Fully illustrated with portraits and maps. Now ready. 
8vo, extra cloth, illustrated, with circumpolar map in col- 
ors. $3.50. Half calf, $6.00. 

A BOY’S WORKSHOP, by A Boy anp HIS FRIENDS. 
With an introduction by Henry Randall Waite. A capi- 
tal guide in the direction of industrial training. Full of 
practical ideas for the benefit of boys who are getting their 
first training in the use of tools. $1.00. 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. ‘ The most attractive one-vol- 
ume history of the United States that we have seen.” 
“We have nothing as good, and are not likely to have.” 
These comments of the critical Literary World and the 





conservative WV. Y. Independent, upon this volume are en. | 


dorsed by the people. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, gilt top, $2.50. 

AMERICA : OUR NATIONAL HYMN, AND OTHER 
PATRIOTIC POEMS, by Rev. S. F. Situ, D.D. 
Semi-centennial edition, with illustrations by famous ar- 
tists, portrait of the author, and sketch of his life. This 

erless hymn, so dear to the hearts of the people, is 

Frought out with all possible beauty and elegance, accom. 

anied by twelve new patriotic poems not before published. 
orocco binding, $6.00. Extra cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 

ODE. INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, FROM 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, by | 


WILLIAM WorpDsworTtH. With full-page illustrations 
by Hassam, Garrett, Miss Humphrey, Lungren, Taylor, 
St. John, Harper, and Smedley. In this handsome vol- 
ume, the favorite masterpiece of this English poet laureate 
has been set with beautiful pictures as with gems. It 


forms one of the finest gift books published. Svo. cloth, | 


$2.00. Turkey morocco, $5.00. 

DEAN STANLEY WITH THE CHILDREN, by Mrs. 
Frances A. HUMPHREY. This volume contains Dean 
Stanley’s famous Christmas sermons to children, with an 
account of his own life as a boy at home and at Rugby, 
and much interesting matter concerning the schools at 
Rugby and Westminster, and the Abbey itself. 12mo, 
very fully illustrated, $1.00. 

RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writings of Theo- 
dore L.Cuyler,D.D. Selected by Mary Storrs Haynes, 
with an introduction by Rev. NEwMAN Hatt. Pithy 
coe a a on a wide range of subjects, full of terse, 
practical truth. 16mo, $1.00. 

A FAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HOME, by Susan 
Hae. This last addition to the Family Flights will 
prove no less interesting than the previous volumes, though 
the incidents treated of are chiefly of our own New Eng- 
land, its customs, and peculiarities, out-of-the-way places, 
and pleasant nooks. Handsomely illustrated. Svo, extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by his 
daughter, Miss L. ARNoLD. With an autograph intro- 
ductory poem by Epwin ARNOLD, and choice quotations 
from his poems for each day in the year. The numerous 
admirers of the author of the “Light of Asia,” will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to procure such 
a souvenir of him. Handsomely illustrated, $1.00. 








DD. LQTHROF & CC., 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS, beautifully bound in cloth or 
chromo covers, fringed. Among these, are such favorites 
as the following: ‘‘How Lisa loved the King,” by Geo. 
Eliot, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” by Adelaide A. Proctor, ‘Tenny- 
son’s * Brook,” and ‘* Maud,” **O, may I join the Choir 
invisible!” by Geo. Eliot, etc., etc. Price, in either style 
of binding, $1.50. 

THUCYDIDES. Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Edited 
with a Preface to the American Edition, by Rev. A. P. 
Preasopy, LL.D. This magnificent edition of the great 
historical classic will be warmly welcomed by scholars 
everywhere. Svo, $3.50. 

TWENTY-SIX HOURS A DAY, by Mary BLAKE. 
Housekeeper’s Library. To busy mothers, feeling the 
need of far more time each day than they can possibly get 
for the numberless duties that crowd upon them, this book 
will be a boon indeed, showing them the true economy of 
time and strength. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

WIDE AWAKE, Vol. R. Board covers, $1.75. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, Vol. Q. Board 
Covers, $1.50. 

CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS ANNUAL, 3d Series. 
Boards, $1.50. 

BOY’S AND GIRL’S ANNUAL, 1885. Quarto, cloth, 
$2.50. 

BABYLAND, 1884. Quarto, chromo boards, 75 cents, 
cloth, $1.00. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1884. Quarto, 
double illuminated cover, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 

THE PANSY, 1884. Quarto, boards, $1.25, cloth, $1.75. 


Lothrop’s Popular Magazines, 


WIDE AWAKE. The best, the largest, the most enter- 
taining, the most beautifully illustrated, and the widest in 
range of all magazines for yqung people, is the official 
organ of the C. Y. F. R. U., and, as heretofore, it will pub- 
lish the Required Readings, and all needed information 
for members of the Union. The magazine proper will 
be even more brilliant and valuable than before, during the 
next year. 

BABYLAND will as always carry delight to the babies and 
restto the mammas. 50 cents a year. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. With its 75 full- 
page pictures a year, and its simple and delightful stories 
and poems, is most admirable for the youngest readers. 
$1.00 a year. 

THE PANSY. Edited bythe famous author of the‘ Pansy 
Books,” is equally charming and suitable for week day 
and Sunday reading. $1.00 a year. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS JOURNAL. 
For Reading Clubs, Schools and Homes. This journal 
contains the required readings of the C. Y. F. R. U., pub- 
lished in W1DE AWAKE, with additional features, and will 
be found invaluable to all wishing a delightful and cheap 
reading course either for home or school. 75 cents a year. 

Circulars of information and catalogue of upwards of 

2000 choice publications sent free on application. 


FRANKLIN AND HAWLEY STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By S. E. Herr1ck, D.D. Crown Svo. $1.50. 


Contents ; Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John Hus; 
Savonarola ; Latimer; Cranmer ; Melancthon ; Knox ; Calvin; 
Coligny; Willam Brewster; John Wesley. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. 


By Joun Fiske, author of ‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,” “The Unseen World,” “ Excursions of an Evolu- 
tionist,’’ etc. $1.00. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and 
Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND, author of 
“The Gypsies,” etc. Illustrated. $2.00. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ; 


Or, Men of Business who did something besides Making 
Money. A Book for Young Americans. 
Parton, author of Lives of Franklin, Jackson, Je 


erson, 
Voltaire, etc. With several portraits, $1.25. 


A thoroughly interesting book, telling graphically the | 


story of the lives of Peter Faneuil, Elihu Burritt, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley, Sir 


Moses Montefiore, Peter Cooper, and forty other men of | 
Every boy in America ought to | 


mark in various callings. 
read it, and men will find it exceedingly engaging. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & @O., 


BOSTON. 
Some New Books. 





HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Pxitir Gitsert HAMERrton. 
Square 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
This work, upon which Mr. Hamerton has been engaged 
for many years, is the complementof his ‘‘ Intellectual Life.” 
‘ALMOST A DUCHESS. A Novel. The seventh in the Third 
Series of No Name Novels. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
EUPHORION. Studies of the Antique and the Medizval in 
the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE. 2 volumes, demy 
8vo, cloth. Price, $6.50 


“Under the title of ‘Euphorion, the name given tothe | 


child of Faust and Helena, is symbolized the Renaissance, 

born of Antiquity, and fostered by the Middle Ages, as the 

child of its parents. 

THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By VeERNoNLEE. Theeighth 
in the Famous Woman Series. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS. Short Biographies of the 
Men and Women most Eminent in Literature, Science, 
epee | Art, etc. Edited by SamugL ADAms 
Drake. With nearly 100 portraits emblematically em- 
bellished. Small quarto, cloth. Price, $3.50. 

THE HUNTER CATS OF CONNORLOA. By Heven Jackson 
(H. H.), author of “ Letters from a Cat,” ‘““Mammy 
Tittleback,” “ Nelly’s Silver Mine,” etc. With illustra- 

tions. Small quarto. Cloth, Black and Gold Cover. 


Price, ‘0 ° 

SUWANE RIVER TALES. By SHERwoop Bonner. With 
a Memorial Sketch by Sophia Kirk. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A SEA CHANGE. A Story. By FLora L. Suaw, author 
of “Castle Blair,” ‘ Hector,” and ‘“ Phyllis-Browne.” 
With illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

TIP CAT. A Story. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 
Mission” and ‘“ Laddie.’’ With frontispiece illustration. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

JACK ARCHER. A tale of the Crimea. 
author of “The Boy Knight,” etc. 
illustrations. Square 12mo. Cloth. 

Price, $1.50. 


By G. A. HENTY, 
With 16 full page 

Black and Gold 
Cover. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


By P es 


DOCTOR SEVIER. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. $1.50. 

‘*He has constructed a romance upon the most remarka- 
| ble system known,—that of the advanced French school 
| as exemplified by the Daudets and the Goncourts, but 

especially the former —a combination of the minutest real- 
with the 


12mo, 


ism idealism.” — New-Orleans Times- 
| Democrat. 


“In Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of eye’ which 


purest 


marks the true limner; the fineness of ear which catches 
every whispcr of the forest and every intonation of the 
human voice; and with these the fire of real genius, which 
fuses all the thoughts of the artist into one living entity.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Where the Battle was Fought. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 12mo0. $1.50. 

“A very, very good story.”—Philadelphia Times. 

“A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and 
refreshing to the last degree.”—Christian Union, 

* An unusual and stirring book.””—Boston Courier. 

‘‘His remarkable short stories gave promise of powers 
which find fuller expression in this novel.” —Life. 

‘“‘ Superior to anything Mr. Craddock has before printed.” 
—wN. Y. Times. 

“He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, 
but he has in his own right a genius that would have 
found some of its material wherever it searched.’’— The 
Critic. 


The Story of a Country Town. 


By E. W. Howe. $1.50. 
The Saturday Review pronounces ‘‘The Story of a 
Country Town” the most remarkable of recent American 


1 vol., 12mo. 


novels, and commends its sincerity, frankness and intense 
realism. 

“A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of 
our time, and which no student of our time hereafter can 
safely ignore. The book 1s full of simple homeliness, 
but is never vulgar. It does not flatter the West, nor 
paint its rough and rude traits as heroic; it perceives and 
states, and the results are perfectly imaginable American 
conditions, in which no trait of beauty or pathos 1s lost, 
There are charming things 1n it. Youth, with its 1gnor- 
ance, its ardor, its hopefulness and fearlessness, 1s more 
than once finely studied; and amidst the prevailing harsh- 
ness and aridity there are episodes of tenderness and self- 
devotion that are like springs of water out of the ground,” 
— W. D. Howells, in The Century Magazine. 

“One of the freshest, quaintest, and most entertaining 
novels of the season.”—MN. Y. Star. ; 

“ This singularly clever novel.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“There runs through the story a vein of pathos that 1s 
absolutely pitiful, and makes one think of ‘The Mill on 
the Floss.’ It is a strong, stern, matter-of-fact book. 





Some of its pages stand out from their sad background of 
reality like one of Salvator Rosa’s pictures. Many of 
the situations .are as dramatical as any of Bret Harte’s.”— 
| St. Foseph Gazette. 


gfames R, Osgood @ (. 


BOSTON. 





Form TEE BEST SICYTCLES, 
FoR TEE CHEAYTSST BSICTOCLEsS, 
FoR SECOND-HAWD BICYTCiss,. 
on FoR TRICYTCLIES, Send to 
=x. BB. HART, 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agent in Philadelphia for The Pope M’f’g Co., Stoddard & Lovering, The Cun- 
ningham Co., Gormully & Jeffrey, and Western Toy Co. 
SBEBND FOR PRICHE-LIST OF SUNDRIES, ETC. 
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DO YOU SLEEP? 


sequent upon Overwork, Worry, and Mental Strain. The Common recourse of the sufferer is to 


cane: the great curse of the American people, is the direct result of Nervous Exhaustion, con- 
Opium, Morphine, Chloral, Valerian, Phosphorus, and other drugs whose continued use is fatal. 


VERVE 6oontains none of these substances. It is purely vegetable, acts directly upon the 
exhausted nerve centres, and by its tonic action, produces a healthful, natural sleep, with no after effects. 
Two or three bottles have cured permanently cases of Insomnia of months’ standing. In Neuralgia, 
Nervous Irritability, Headache, Mental Depression, Hysteria, Loss of Energy following overwork or con- 
tinued excitement, and all diseases of the Nervous System, it is of inestimable value. Merchants and 
Business Men, Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, and all persons subject to long-continued mental labor, will 
find natural sleep easily at hand with this remedy in their possession. 


Order only from reliable druggists, or direct, enclosing $1, from the 


VERVE DEPOT, 


65 West 33d Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
: ; 





TRICYCLES ~ BICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills 
Se D 
and roads. \ a New and Second-hand. 


SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 


a 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 3 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle, and sample 20 ft. of Clark's Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 








Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 
PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 


Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. 


B. ATYT'TREDGE & CO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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BICYCLE 
SUNDRIES, 


HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 


TENNIS HOSE, 
To wear with knee- 


pants. Double heel 
and toe; regular 


Any Shade, $1.75 each. 


POLO CAPS, 
; Any Color, $1.00 each. 
All Free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


thickness on foot and 
ankle, but increased 
in thickness on limbto 
make it symmetrical. 


In Navy Blue and Black, 
$1.25 per pair, prepaid. 
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LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, LACROSSE, 
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LAWN TENNIS SHOE, 


Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 





sizes, 


$3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 
BICYCLE SHOE, 


Same as above, with heel, at same price. 















BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


> BATHING = OR = SWIMMING + FRUNKY. *< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. 
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We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
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Send for No. 800 Catalogue and Price List. 
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A SCAMPER IN THE 


Ar the close of a warm July day (having 
left my fellow-citizens at Chicago shivering 
in their winter garments, I feel justified in 
mentioning this not otherwise phenomenal 
fact), after several hours’ travel through 
parts of Illinois and Wisconsin, passing 
little of interest between the pretty meadow 
stretches around lovely Milwaukee and the 
noisy, brawling Bad river which the Wis- 
consin Central Railway crosses several 
times within a few miles of Ashland, the 
cars stopped at Chequamegon Bay on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. 

The sun had just dipped behind the hills 
on the opposite shore, and the view of the 
bay in the after-glow was sufficiently grand 
and impressive to exact tribute of admi- 
ration from some fifty, mostly prosaic, and 
all hungry, travellers, although on the 
tables of the splendid hotel were tempt- 
ingly displayed dainties, dear to city folk, 
such as brook trout and wild strawberries 
with real cream. 

The few days subsequently spent in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotel were full of 
pleasure. Boating, fishing, and sketching 
were the chief occupations, and, however 
wearied one might be with the toils of the 
day, it was pleasant to know that one could 
count upon the most complete rest and 
comfort at the Hotel Chequamegon, which 
is certainly, as far as the writer’s experience 
goes (and it is not inconsiderable), away 
beyond most of the large summer hotels 
in the West and Nor’-west. 

Having procured an intelligent guide, a 
good sailor and fisherman combined, in 
‘** Frank,’’ who was the justifiably proud 
possessor of a stiff little Mackinaw boat 
(than which there is nothing better adapted 
to sail the treacherous waters of our in- 
land seas), our life was passed mostly on 
the water, coasting lazily and sketching 
the many pretty bits that occur along the 
western shore. 
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There is much that is beautiful as well 
as interesting, marking the destruction that 
the angry sea, lashed by the wild nor’- 
easter, is constantly working amongst the 
old red sandstone of Lake Superior, cutting 
out of the soft rock many a cavern in whose 
dark sounding depths lurk goodly-sized 
speckled trout, with which a cool-headed 
angler who can throw a fly deftly, and at the 
same time preserve his equilibrium in a 
tossing skiff, may soon fill his basket. 

It is very interesting to note where parts 
of the shore, being made of better metal 
than the rest, have withstood the assaults of 
wind and wave which long ago have cut 
out the softer stone leaving these masses 
isolated. They stand here and there like 
lonely sentinels, but their old friends, the 
lordly pine and the lady birch, still cling to 
them through good and ill, vagabonds often 
in the fullest sense, for they have no visible 
means of support. 

In some places the striking and fantastic 
forms, startlingly suggestive of cathedrals, 
towers, altars, grottos, bells, and other 
strange forms, carved by water in the 
bright red rock, seem irresistibly and, 
indeed, painfully to suggest in the twilight 
that one is trespassing on Nature’s terra- 
cotta works. ; 

At the entrance to the bay from the 
mighty lake, between the South Channel 
and Madeline Island, the largest of the 
Apostle group, and at the extreme east- 
erly point of a spit of sand called ** Long 
Island,” landed, in 1640, one whose name 
will forever live in the history of our coun- 
try, as evangelist, explorer, and martyr. 
Here, full of Christian zeal and enthusi- 
asm, Pére Marquette raised the cross in 
the wilderness. On a spur of Madeline 
Island, known as La Pointe, he founded a 
mission which so flourished that, twenty 
vears later, he built, on a cliff which he 
called ‘* Pointe de Froid,” the first Chris- 
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tian church on the American continent, 
north and west of Hochelaga (now Mon- 
treal), in Canada, at that time a colony of 
France ; and it is recorded that in one year 
he made five hundred converts amongst 
the Indian tribes. The church stands to 
this day, and is regularly used by the 
Franciscan friars. Its interior is particu- 
larly picturesque and quaint, though the 
exterior is neither. The church is full of 
interest, being much the same as when 
built, notwithstanding the wear and tear 
of the centuries. 

It was constructed of rough logs, put as 
closely together as possible, tied or braced 
with cedar strips latticed one over another. 
and fastened to the logs with wooden pegs, 
the interstices being filled with clay. In 
1835 its foundation and many parts of the 
building were so much decayed that it was 
necessary to repair and rebuild portions, 
and put an exterior casing over the whole, 
hence its comparatively modern appear- 
ance. Whether glass windows were orig- 
inally used or not is unknown; but it was 
found necessary to remove the little 4 X 5 
panes of ‘ bull’s-eye,” because, from con- 
stant rattling in their decayed sashes, they 
were worn as thin as writing paper, and 
were no longer weather-proof. The church 
contains a veritable ‘‘ old master,” brought 
from France by Marquette; but as far as 
could be judged in the bad position it 
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occupies, high up between two windows, 
this ‘* Taking down from the Cross” does 
not possess any particular merit. Its chief 
charm to us consisted in the curious man- 
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ner in which the old canvas was nailed 
on the frame by rude iron nails, evidently 
fashioned in the wilderness by the saintly 
fingers of the old fathers. Then we were 
shown some very fine old-time altar vessels 
and vestments. And after a good deal of 
diplomatic maneuvring, which occupied 
the whole of a long summer day, and entailed 
two trips across the bay to Bayfield, where 
a solemn contract was entered into in the 
presence of a notary, the contracting par- 
ties being the party of the first part, the 
writer, and Thomas Stohl representing 

the party of the second part, Father 


8 Eustace and the Franciscan fa- 


thers (a mixed and divided re- 

sponsibility surely), the 
writer was per- 
mitted to make 
for Outinc the 


FISHING STATION, SAND ISLAND. 
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only sketch ever made of the interior. 
The mission should be blessed, for it is 
certainly ‘* poor and needy.” Help is 
never solicited, though at the entrance 
there is the usual contribution-bo:; but 
it is so very usual that strangers overlook 
it as a matter of course, and the local wor- 
shippers are really too poor to help it 
much. The accumulation of four months, 


when we visited it (at which time it was 
materially swelled by a recent contribu- 
amounted 


tion), to three dollars and 


forty cents, 
—rather too 
slim an income even for a priesthood sworn 
to own no worldly wealth. 

At La Pointe the North American Fur 
Trading Company, whose fortunes were 
directed by John Jacob Astor, had a prin- 
cipal trading-post, which has long been 
abandoned ; indeed, all the greatness of 
the place has gone, or, rather, been trans- 
ferred to Bayfield, on the railway route to 
Duluth. Its once busy streets that re- 
sounded with the ‘‘ chanson” of the French 
voyageurs, mixed with the noises of traffic, 
are silent and choked with a prodigal 
growth of the sweet dog-rose and other 
Western wild-flowers,—a few modest 
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buildings, the winter homes of the fisher- 
men, the old church, the modern school- 
house for the Bayfield children, and a few 
bits of decayed sidewalk, are all that re- 
main of what was once the most important 
town on Lake Superior. 

While cruising about we frequently ran 
over a ** pound net,” and occasionally were 
the thankful recipients of a ‘* few fish” on 
overhauling a party returning from ‘‘the 
lift.” Moreover, we once enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of a family of Chippewa Indians 


FISH HOUSE AND WHARF. 





at the mouth of one of the little rivers that 
empty into the lake, who were ‘‘ pound 
fishing” in the intermittent mianner pe- 
culiar to the aboriginals. The man had 
just finished a neat little bark tepee, which 
he lent me for the night, and I found 
it much more comfortable and fly-proof 
than my usual sleeping-places on board 
the open boat, or on the pebbly beach with 
a sail for mattress and coverlet. 

At the important station of Shaw and 
Nevieux’s, at Sand Island, we had every 
opportunity to get initiated into the modus 
operandi of the Lake Superior fisheries. 

We bore away in a stout craft, broad of 
beam, amply sparred, and with deep 
centre-board, close-hauled in a stiff nor’- 
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easter. She lay over nearly to the gun- 
wale, as, with bending masts, she flew over 
the hissing seas, till we brought up into 
the wind at the first net. 

After making a line fast to ‘+ the stake” 
two men took hold of one of the sides of 
the square of the net and commenced to 
haul. Gradually, with muscles swelling 
and sinews cracking, they brought the 
struggling, leaping mass to the surface. 
The third man now proceeded rapidly to 
take out the fish with a large dip-net, and 
throw them helter-skelter into the rocking 
boat. Whata sight! White-fish, shining 
and iridescent; lake-trout of enormous 
size; suckers, mullet, sturgeon, cat-fish, 
‘* lawyers” (the contemptuous title be- 
stowed by the simple fishermen upon the 
hated net-breaker, the dog-fish); and 
last, but by no means least, many a splen- 
did brook-trout of dimensions not often 
seen in those taken with rod and line. 
Taking the leaping and splashing of 
the fish, the difficulty of keeping footing 
on the slippery planks of the boat, the 
confusion caused by the novel sights and 
sounds, and the fruitless attempts to keep 
clear of the flying water and fish-slime, 
the gymnastics I performed must have 
been wonderful! At any rate, they were 
profoundly appreciated and enjoyed by the 
fishermen. 

After readjusting the nets we visited 
others, and the same operations were re- 
peated there several times, till, with a boat 
literally full, we bore away to the fish-house, 
where the fish were thrown into a drainer 
fixed alongside, the lid was shut down, and 
we went into the house, where five men 
with wonderful rapidity dressed them. 
The largest and finest were simply opened 
and cleaned, being intended for the ** fresh ” 
market ; those of inferior size were beheaded 
as well, salted and packed in barrels. 

By and by, as the afternoon wore away, 
all of the morning’s catch was ready, in one 
shape or another, for market ; in good season 
a tug hove in sight and dropped anchor 
a few hundred yards away; the boxes of 
fish for the ‘* fresh” market were hauled 
out of the house and their contents dumped 
into a large boat, and we rowed away to 
the tug, on board of which they were soon 
thrown, by dip-net and * fork,” andas the 
East began to glow in the golden light 
she steamed away for Duluth, laden with her 
‘** caller” harvest of the lakes, which, per- 
haps, before another set of sun would satisfy 
the wants of thousands; or, packed in 
ice, would be on its way to the Eastern 
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markets, where even down by the sounding 
sea the white-fish of Lake Superior has its 
enthusiastic admirers. But to appreciate 
properly, to realize thoroughly, the dietetic 
qualities of a white-fish, you must treat it 
as the fishermen do. Put itinto a pan with 
a very little water, some slices of liver and 
bacon placed alternately between and 
amongst finely chopped onions, the whole 
mass baked till it is done (when the fish 
readily lifts from the bones), the result 
realized will be, — well, more than gastro- 
nomic imagination can compass. 

After supper one evening the men went out 
to draw the seine. It was a very pretty and 
picturesque sight, but unprofitable in its 
results. Three men stationed themselves at 
a point designated on shore and three others 
rowed to them from the wharf with the seine, 
a line from which was thrown to one man, 
who caught and retained it, while those in 
the boat rowed off the length of the line. 
They then commenced to ‘ pay out” the 
seine, the floats flashing golden in the green 
and purple water. They moved in a half- 
circle, rowing inshore, and paying out 
gradually as they did so. When all was 
out they brought the hauling-line to shore 
and landed two of the men, who took charge 
of it, while the single man rowed out to 
the centre of the seine marked by the line 
of shining and glittering floats and care- 
fully watched ‘*the bag’’ while all on 
shore commenced to ‘* draw” the seine. 

The two parties gradually came to- 
gether; and as they hauled in the net 
they piled it carefully and orderly on the 
shore, the outer part with the corks or 
floats at top, the under part with sinkers 
underneath, the man in the boat the while 
following ‘+ the bag,” to relieve it if by 
accident it should get caught in a snag. 
The fish taken were suckers, and being 
few and worthless, were thrown back into 
the lake. The net was carefully examined 
as it was piled in the boat, taken out, and 
laid out to dry on reaching the dock. 
The white-fish spawn in the spring and 
carly summer months; the lake trout in 
the fall, — from 15th October to 15th No- 
vember, —and the harvest is best in both 
cases during the spawning season. After 
depositing their eggs, the fish scatter 
away. 

During the summer many siskiwits are 
taken along with the lake-trout, which 
they closely resemble; but the fishermen 
can easily detect the difference by the fact 
that the eyes are much closer together ; 
they run heavier and fatter, averaging 
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fifteen pounds, and frequently weighing 
twenty-five pounds; and their meat is 
superior to the true trout, but exceedingly 
rich. Though they run in company with 
the lake trout, they seem to have no regu- 
lar spawning season. When the ice leaves 


‘* sucking” fish. It neither bites at a bait 
nor does it rise to a fly; but, unlike 
most ‘* suckers,” its skeleton consists of 
vertebre and ribs, with a bunch of small 
bones at each side. 

The fishing business begins at the 
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the bays they run in shoals near the shore ; 
they are then full of eggs; but often when 
taken, during the summer months, are in 
the same condition. The catch of white- 
fish is greatest during the summer from 
the 15th of June to the 15th of August, 
and the latter month is the best for pound- 
fishing. Gill-netting is carried on at all 
times, including, to some extent, the win- 
ter months. At the end of July the fish 
leave the bays for the deep water, and re- 
turn to the shallows in the late fall after 
the last ‘‘run” of trout to devour the 
eggs of the latter fish; they then go back 
to the deep lake, revisiting the bays and 
shallows in spring to spawn in their turn. 
The white-fish of Lake Superior is a 








head of Lake Su- 
~ perior, around Isle 
Royale and Duluth, 

about April 8, and even a 
fortnight earlier in the little 
bays, — often before the ice is 
out. Pound-fishing is gener- 
ally prosecuted over an old 
ground, where shanties are 
already built; but a new 
ground is chosen for gill- 
netting, in about one hundred fathoms. 
The first thing is to put up a shanty, ‘* reels” 
upon which to dry the nets, and a capstan 
to haul the boats on shore. The men go out 
every day, unless tempests prevent them, 
to lift both kinds of nets. Each boat is 
managed by three men, who run thirty 
nets, three gangs of ten each. It is a 
pleasant, though rough and laborious life 
in the summer, but its hardships are some- 
times terribly severe in the fall and winter 
moiiths, and it is no mere figure of speech 
to say that those who engage in it must be 
bold and reckless, for they literally take 
their lives in their hands. Moreover, the 
profits are very uncertain, as with all fish- 
ing. Frank, our skipper, had made a 
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handsome little sum during the previous 
summer, with which he intended to pur- 
chase a home, and start with a companion 
on the grand journey of life; but at the 
end of October a three days’ ** blow ” from 
the nor’-east ‘* cleaned 
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skirmishers, the advance guard, who had 
no doubt heard of, or felt, the approach of 
the writer, who is just the kind of a sub- 
ject that they love. We secured quarters 
at a pretty spot, the home of a government 

official, being literally 





him out,’ to use his 
own words. Hence. 
** sick of the whole 


business,” he had pur- 
chased the ‘ Sally” 
to take pleasure and 


afraid to camp on the 
shore or sleep on board 
the ‘+ Sally,” lest we 
should be eaten up 
alive. After supper 
we were shown to our 





** sportin’”’ _ parties 
round the bay. 
Of course we 





did 


sleeping-room. Sleep? 
Mockery! It was ut- 











not venture far out 





terly impossible. The 
enemy was in posses- 











over the ‘‘big sea 
water” in sucha craft, 
though on one lovely 
day, when we could 
plainly see the line of 
coast on the north 
shore fully sixty miles 
off, the temptation to 
make the run was very 
strong; but prudence 
conquered inclination. 
A fortnight, passed 
day and night on board 
our little ‘*ship,” 
where all accommoda- 
tions were necessarily 
limited to next to 
nothing, was getting tiresome, and we 
turned our prow towards Ashland, on the 
return trip; but Frank induced us to take a 
run up the Kakagon to the Indian village of 
Odanah,of which he had told usa good deal. 
It was some years since he had been there, 
but he said he knew every foot of the way, 
and, consequently, he lost us in one of the 
many bends of the river, but ulti mately got 
on the right course, under the direction 
of an old Indian whom we fortunately ran 
across in the shadow of the trees on the 
banks, where, in his canoe, he and two 
children were fishing for bass. He could 
not speak English or French, but, finally, 
by signs and the mediation of a little ** pain- 
killer,’ he put us on the right track, and, 
putting out a troll, we took many a fine 
wall-eyed pike, as we. rounded the long, 
sedgy reaches. We _ reached Odanah 
at sundown, very tired and sleepy, and 
with skin much inflamed and irritated by 
the fierce assaults of the mosquitoes, who 
came literally in clouds as we neared the 
village. But, troublesome and numerous 
as they were, worse was to come. We 
soon found that we had only struck the 
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sion in force, though 
the windows were pro- 
tected by wire screens 
and the doors by mos- 
quito netting, which 
also enveloped our 
beds. Bear it we 
could not. We got up 
five several times and 
killed hundreds! Still 
there they were, in- 
trenched and appar- 
ently reinforced. So, 
in the gray dawn, we 
arose softly, donned 
our raiment, left a sum 
of money to pay for 
our ‘‘ refreshment,” and, stealing noise- 
lessly out into the darkness and the dew, 
got on board. But whether we had struck 
a new colony, or whether the same mos- 
quitoes had followed us from the house, we 
found ourselves in as bad a fix as ever. 
So we gathered all the sticks we could find, 
made a big fire on the shore, and, choked 
by the smoke, we performed our toilet, our 
breakfast cooking the while. 

As the day wore on, our persecutors left 
us, and we made an excursion to the village, 
which we found to be a sylvan spot, charm- 
ing with all the serene beauty of age and 
cultivation. It is the oldest settlement on 
Lake Superior. Under the fostering care 
of the Catholic missionaries its natural 
advantages are made the most of in the midst 
of so richly productive and well-watered a 
country. Consequently it flourishes, and 
its Indian inhabitants are thrifty and well- 
conducted. True, the wild nature will 
break out now and then, and a circum- 
stance that we all remarked as peculiar, 
viz., the entire absence of dogs, a most un- 
usual thing on the landing of strangers, 
was subsequently accounted for by the fact 
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that, during a recent pow-wow of the sur- 
rounding tribes, everything, big or little, 
young or old, that could run on four legs, 
wag its tail and bark, had been killed, 
cooked, and eaten by pagan and Christian 
Indians alike. Odanah’s lovely meadows, 
its graceful elms, and long stretches of wild 
rice glowing golden and green in the after- 
noon sun, the picturesque groups of Chip- 
pewa ‘* tepees,” its birch-bark canoes glid- 
ing silently and shadow-like over the placid 
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mosquitoes in New Jersey, where they are 
large and fierce. I have lived with them 
on the Canadian salmon rivers, where they 
are so bold and strong that they are said 
to have carried away the cooking utensils, 
and in many other parts of our continent 
I have known them, or, rather, they have 
known me; but the mosquitoes of the 
Indian village of Odanah excel them all for 
voracity, pertinacity, audacity, and every 
other vile attribute common to flies. An- 
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waters of the Kakagon, its interesting 
pictured or sculptured rocks, where the red 
people have from remote ages recorded 
their history by rude but graphic pictures 
scratched on the soft rock ; its wild-fowl, 
which even at that early season were 
wonderfully numerous; its trails worn in 
the red clay and travelled for centuries by 
moccasined feet, — all are remembered as 
vividly as if seen but yesterday; but the 
pleasure of the remembrance is sadly marred 
by —the flies. I have been intimate with 
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other winged fiend, common in the woods 
upon these Western shores, is the ‘* deer- 
fly,” of which I had heard wonderful ac- 
counts from hunters, trappers, and lumber- 
men who had made its acquaintance. It 
is in appearance not unlike a honey bee, but 
rather larger. It has the wide, laterally 
spread wings peculiar to all ‘flies of prey,” 
and is a strictly business insect, all its 
movements being characterized by energy 
and decision. 

It does not hover, or hesitate, or lov- 
ingly linger over its victim, singing the 
while its plaintive lay, but goes direct for 
a particular piece that it has decided to 
have, takes it, and is off. My first intro- 
duction to the pest was rather singular. 
I was sketching, one drowsy, murky, hot 
morning. the still air and gray sky prom- 
ising a drenching presently. Behind me 
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my guide was brushing away the flies 
with a hazel wand cut from a near bush. 
Suddenly he burst forth with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. I inquired, ‘* What’s 
the matter, Frank?” 

‘* Well, I never see the like of that be- 
fore. I’ve often heard that there’s some 
folks that the deer-flies won’t bite, and 
I somehow mistrusted, as the ’skeeters 
was so mighty fond o’ you, that, perhaps, 
you was one o’ those. There’s three of 
the varmints been a roamin’ over yer neck 
for the last five minutes, and they’ve flew 
off without leavin’ a mark.” i 

The sketching was resumed, though the 
impression that the artist was regarded by 
the guide as an interesting subject for ex- 
periment in the likes and dislikes of the 
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‘* diptera”” was not very flattering. Still, 
it was comfortable to be convinced on. 
such good authority of one’s immunity 
from the attacks of the most dreaded 
enemy likely to be met. But alack and 
alas! Pencil and sketch-book were sud- 
denly dropped, and my hands were hastily 
clasped behind my _ neck,  simultane- 
ously with a sensation as if a ten-pound 
red-hot shot had been dropped on the un- 
protected part of my spine, and my finger 
crushed one of these recently pronounced 
innocent insects. Another delusion dissi- 
pated! And it may be remarked that sub- 
sequent experience thoroughly proved 
the falsity of the statement that ‘*I was 
one of those.” 


J. A. Fraser. 
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TERRIBLE westerly gales — gales, please 
to remember, not strong breezes, make the 
winter passage for ships from the eastward 
that are bound round Cape Horn, one of 
the most exhausting and danger-fraught 
passages in the scope of the sailor’s ex- 
perience. Think of buffeting the adverse 
winds and tempests of the stormy cape for 
sixty-one days, and then with shattered 
spars and half our available sails blown 
away, being forced to put back to Rio for 
repairs, short of provisions and minus three 
of the crew, washed from deck by a heavy 
sea — that was an episode of my earlier 
sea-going days in the ship *‘ Doris Lee.” 

But on the home-bound passage, the 
fierce gales are welcomed rather than 
feared, as they hurry the good ship onward 


—very rapidly sometimes — towards her 
destined port. Yet, even a fair wind may 
blow too hard, asI shall try to illustrate 
to you in the present sketch. 

Turning the leaves of an old, leather- 
covered note-book, containing the brief 
record of more than one long sea voyage, 
I find the two following entries, of different 
dates : 

‘*March 3, 186-. Westerly gales and 
sleet. Passed through considerable drift 
ice. Andrew Larsen, ordinary seaman, 
fell from topsail yard, overboard. Ship 


logging e¢ghteen knots, running dead be- 
fore it, under lower topsails and _ staysails. 
Should like to be home to-night and” — 
‘*have baked beans for supper,” I think 1 
was on the point of adding, but did not. In 
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fact, the entry came to an abrupt termina- 
tion, and immediately following is this : — 

‘¢ April 2. First chance of writing for 
almost a month. Ship just come to anchor 
in Port Stanley harbor, Falkland Islands, 
leaking badly; crew used up; in here to 
repair damages, etc.” 

The cause of this ‘‘hiatus” forms the 
subject of my sketch; and as I sit by this 
open fireplace with its glowing embers, 
while the thunder of the surf on the shore 
a pistol-shot distant, blends with the roar 
of the equinoctial gale, I can hardly realize 
that twenty years have passed since the 
events of which I shall speak took place, 
so plainly do they come before me at the 
present time. 

It was while I was an ordinary seaman 
on board the four-masted ship ‘+ Great 
Commonwealth” of twenty-five hundred 
tons’ burden, old measurement, guano 
loaded, bound from Callao to New York. 
The night the first entry 1 have quoted 
verbatim from my note-book was made, 
the great ship, under three lower topsails, 
reefed foresail, and fore sta ysail, was scud- 
ding off Cape Horn before one of those 
terrific gales but briefly hinted at in the 
beginning of this narration. Wet, cold, and 
oh, so sleepy, I had but just come below, 
and, having thrown off my oil-skins, was 
sitting half upright in my bunk, making the 
brief record under the date of March 3, as 
above quoted, when, as I scrawled the word 
‘*and,” a prolonged pounding at the fore- 
castle-door and the unwelcome summons : 
‘*Turn out here an’ short’n sail!” — 
caused me to drop note-book and _ pencil 
with, I fear, some very uncomplimentary 
remarks upon the pleasures of a seafaring 
life. 

Three minutes later, I, in company with 
some eighteen composing the watch, were, 
with the other watch, clewing up the sleet- 
stiffened reefed foresail, which, with every 
wallow and plunge of the ship, bellied out 
with the dull report of a distant cannon- 
shot, while above the howling of the gale 
rose the hoarse cries of the sailors. 

‘*Jump up there lively now and stow 
that fores’l before it slats out of the bolt- 
ropes;” and up the slippery rigging we 
swarm, little Mr. Kendall, our second 
officer, scrambling over the heads and 
shoulders of the laggards, the sooner to 
reach his own station in the slings of the 
yard. 

And then came the battling with the 
board-like canvas, while with every tre- 
mendous roll and plunge of the reeling 
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ship the yard-arm pointed alternately to 
the black arch overhead, or seemed almost 
to touch the boiling surge beneath, and 
with hands and feet alike benumbed by 
the bitter cold, we tugged at reef-point and 
gasket, while the pelting of hailstones the 
size of buckshot, added to the discomfort 
—far too mild a word—of the situa- 
tion. 

Almost an hour were we aloft, and long 
before even the yard-arms had been secured, 
Mr. Hayes, the first officer, was roaring 
from deck to know what we were doing 
up there so long; did we intend to stay 
aloft all night ? If so, Ze’d come up and 
stow the sail himself! 

‘** Ay, growl away; much of good may 
it do you!” [ heard Larsen the Swede, 
who was knotting a quarter-gasket like a 
piece of wire-rope, mutter at my side. 
But hardly had the words passed his lips 
than, as the ship gave a fearful roll to lee- 
ward, poor Andrew’s feet slipped on the 
icy foot-rope, and, clutching madly at the 
yard with a cry which rang in my ears for 
many a day, the Swede plunged downward 
into the boiling, seething sea beneath our 
very feet. 

** Man overboard!” rang hoarsely above 
the shriek of the gale, and was repeated 
from a dozen throats, but to what avail? 
When a long, narrow-beamed sharp-nosed 
ship like the ‘‘ Great Commonwealth” is 
doing her eighteen knots through and over 
a Cape Horn sea, amid the pitchy darkness 
of a winter’s night, the help of man avails 


nothing. And so in silence we descended 
the rigging, while the great ship went 


plunging onward, crowding the tremen- 
dous seas into a smother of phosphorescent 
foam about her wedge-like bows, and only 
the gale in the tautened weather rigging 
sang the requiem of the sailor’s passing 
soul, 

‘*Go below the watch, but stand ready 
for a call!”’ was the significantly unpleas- 
ant command. So, wet to the skin, and 
chilled to the very marrow in our bones by 
the intense cold, we groped our way for- 
’ard. 

As we.were about to enter the forecastle 
door, old Sam Allen, who had made more 
than one whaling voyage to the Northern 
seas, paused a moment and sniffed the 
spray-laden air suspiciously. 

‘*T’ve be’n smellin’ ice this last hour,” 
remarked the ancient mariner to myself, 
who was following close at his heels, ‘* an’ 
it’s my private pinion that—” A frenzied 
yell — I cannot better express it — from 
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English Ned, who was on the lookout, pre- 
vented old Sam’s expression of opinion. 

“ HP iceberg — h’ iceberg! clos’t on the 
starboard bow !” —and, loomingthrough the 
surrounding murk and gloom, my terrified 
eyes caught sight of a eh istly, ghostly wall 
of ice, whose tow ering summit was lost in 
the darkness above us. 

Well was it for the ‘* Great Common- 
wealth” with her complement of more 
than sixty souls, that cool-headed Jim Dunn, 
once quartermaster of the ill-fated ‘* Chesa- 


eake,” with strong-armed Bob Dunn 
as his fellow-helmsman, was. steering. 


Scarcely had the warning cry reached the 
quarter-deck when, anticipating , as it were, 
the quick command that a second later 
was given by Captain Rhodes, who stood 
clinging to the mizzen rigging, the wheel 
flew over like lightning and the ship’s 
head fell off, just in time to clear an im- 
mense icy promontory projecting from the 
main body of the berg, which itself must 
have been fully three hundred feet high. 

‘* Close shave that,” coolly observ ed one 
of my shipmates, as, having entered the 
dingy forecastle, he groped under his 
low for a short black pipe. which he at 
once proceeded to fill. 

Rather tremulously I responded in the 
affirmative to this very obvious statement, 
and as, a few minutes later, eight bells was 
struck from the binnacle and echoed by 
the big bell forward, Evans Roberts, a 
Welshman, with myself, made our way 
aft to relieve the wheel. 

In an ordinary gale, and under the usual 
amount of canvas, the ‘* Great Common- 
wealth ” steered like a pilot-boat — generally 
requiring but one hand at the wheel. Yet 
under the ship’s short canvas, and at her 
tremendous rate of speed, the two sturdy 
sailors at the helm had all they could do 


tokeep the ‘* Great Commonwealth” within 
a point of her course either way.  Bitterly 
cold as was the night, their bronzed 


faces were streaming with perspiration as 
Roberts and myself relieved them — my 
shipmate, who was one of the best helms- 
men on board, taking the weather side of 
the wheel,—I, as an ordinary seaman, 
standing to leeward, with eye and hand 
not only responsive to my _ shipmate’s 
movement of the spokes, but to swinging 
bow and restless compass as well, while 
the great ship went reeling on before the 
blast at race-horse speed over the tremen- 
dous Cape Horn rollers through an inten- 
sity of blackness whose obscurity was 
made more realistic by the towering lines 
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of phosphorescent foam which seemed to 
cut the invisible horizon, on either hand, in 
irregular lines. 

Now, though Evans Roberts, in his 
thirty-two years of seafaring life, had faced 
danger, hardship and exposure in almost 
every form, he was a man of singularly 
nervous temperament. And as his sinewy 
hands—on the back of which were tat- 
tooed respectively a ship under full sail 
and the Goddess of Liberty — moved spoke 
after spoke with a rapidity and skill which 
really excited my envy—so near the true 
point did he keep the ship on her flying 
course, I could but notice that he seemed 
to be continually listening to the peculiar 
hiss of the following seas, as the ‘* Great 
Commonwealth” plunged downward into 
the deep chasms— seeming for the mo- 
ment to almost stand on end—while in 
another instant the valley of black water 
had changed as though by magic, into a 
mountainous steep whose liquid side the 
ship, impelled by the fierce gale, climbed 
with an almost incredible swiftness. 

Suddenly, as though yielding to an un- 
controllable impulse, Evans turned his 
head and looked astern—a movement that 
I involuntarily imitated, forgetting the 
many cautions on this point, so often given 
by older seafaring men. And only at that 
moment did I realize why such caution 
is given. The sight which met my ter- 
rified gaze was enough to make a far more 
experienced seaman than myself lose his 
head for the moment. A terrible wall of 
black sea, whose cockling, curling, hissing 
crest seemed rearing itself in readiness to 
break in mountainous torrents upon the 
quarter-deck, was towering half as high as 
the mizzen-mast over our heads, and Evans, 
with an inarticulate cry, letting go the 
wheel, ran forward — as he afterward said 
— ‘for dear life.’ 

Released from his strong clutch, the 
spokes flew round like lightning, throwing 
me fairly over the barrel of the wheel 
against the lee quarter rail— fortunately 
without further injury than a bruised arm, 
though I have known a sailor maimed for 
life from a similar cause. 

Scrambling to my feet as quickly as pos- 
sible I regained the wheel, which Captain 
Rhodes himself had seized and was throw- 
ing hard over with all his strength, but it 
was too late. 

As the ship’s head swung rapidly off, 
the great mountain of water meeting her 
opposing side, broke and fell just under 
the main yard with a terrible crash, filling 
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the waist with tons of water, washing four 
of the watch from deck, of whom one only 
was swept back by the reflex sea, and 
saved. 

For one brief moment it seemed as 
though the ‘‘ Great Commonwealth” would 
never rise to her bearings again, as she set- 
tled in the trough of the black seas under 
the enormous pressure of water. But un- 
like most ships, instead of high bulwarks 
her decks were enclosed bya strongly stanch- 
ioned rail, and as the liquid mass began to 
pour in vast torrents over her glistening 
sides, the good ship lifted herself slowly 
with a sort of convulsive shudder and 
plunged madly on. 

‘¢ Send another man aft to the weather 
wheel!” Captain Rhodes sung out stern- 
ly, and as Sam Allen came staggering 
along the quarter and took the spokes 
from the hands of Captain Rhodes, the 
latter, answering a somewhat imperative 
summons from the chief mate, hurried to 
the break of the quarter. 

‘¢ Nice mess we’re in, ’count of that there 
thick headed Welshman !” — growled the 
old sea-dog at my side, changing the wheel 
rapidly as the ship’s head began to swing,” 
—an’ if I aint mistook he’s giv’ us a job 
that won’t be easy patched up.” 

Sam Allen was quite right. The weight 
of that-one terrible crashing sea had bro- 
ken in the deck plank for full twenty feet 
on the port side of the main hatch, and 
the water thus admitted, mixing with the 
guano, had filtered through it, forming a 
pasty compound of almost doubly increased 
weight, while at the same time the straining 
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of the ship had opened a seam, so that she 
began to leak in an alarming manner. 

There was no time for note-book entries 
during the next twenty odd days, I can as- 
sure my readers. We were worn out with 
hard work and constant exposure. Afterthe 
subsidence of the gale the breeze hauled to 
the eastward and we beat our waterlogged 
ship slowly to windward, in a cold so in- 
tense that it cut the exposed flesh like a 
knife. The effects of the ammonia in the 
guano, made our hands bleed whenever the 
running-gear or braces were handled. We 
were put on short allowance of food and 
water, and when, drenched to the skin, we 
were sent below, our four hours (if we 
were lucky enough to get them) were en- 
tirely given up to fitful and uneasy 
slumbers too often broken by the hateful 
summons, ‘** Turn out here’n short’n sail!” 

And thus it was that nearly a month in- 
tervened between the two entries that have 
brought back these old-time recollections — 
the second of them having been made on 
our reaching the nearest port, where, as I 
have recorded, we purposed to repair dam- 
ages. And this was no easy task in that 
remote part of the world. A_ small 
schooner had to be chartered and sent to 
Montevideo after sails, rigging, provisions 
and numberless necessaries not obtainable 
at Port Stanley. So that when some 
months later the ‘* Great Commonwealth ” 
was again ready for sea, the bills of expense 
on the ship were nearly forty thousand 
dollars. And all because Evans Roberts 
looked over his left shoulder ! 


Frank H. Converse. 
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RIDE! 
I. 


To the men at work in the field 
Ruth came running and crying, 
With steps that staggered and reeled, 

Dress, ribbons, and hair all flying, 
One hand pressed to her side : — 
‘* Little Mary is dying! 
Ride for the doctor! Ride! 
She hath eaten the poison paste 
Mixed for the vermin! Haste! 
Saddle the horses! Away! 
Death will not linger nor stay! 
‘ Ride !” 


II. 


While they saddle the black, 
While they bridle the gray, 
‘+ Hurry! ” 
Girth knotted, buckle a-lack, 
Black rearing, gray pulling back, 
(Hurry is often delay,) 
Richard ran straight to the hall 
Where, leaning against the wall, 
A horse that is always ready, 
He caught as he ran his wheel, — 
Steed of rubber and steel, 
Silent, and fleet, and steady, 
Set door-way and gate-way a-flying, 
Leaped to his seat at a stride, 
And was off like a bird on the wing! 
(Ride !) 





Ill. 


Seven miles off is the town, 
(Ride !) 
The roadway, winding and brown, 
Smooth and hard as a stone, 
Runs the long valley down. 
The rider is riding alone, 
And his feet, like pistons plying, 
Drive the pedals around, 
And, like an engine flying, 
He skims along the ground. 
(Ride !) 
So rapidly, so silently 
The slender wheel did glide, 
That the gray line of the road 
Backward under him flowed, 
Like a freshet-swollen stream, 
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And the trees on either side 

Seemed floating in a tide. 

His pulses throb and bound ; 
Like engine puffs of steam 

Is the panting of his breath ; 

But he rides a race with Death, 
And his single thought is— 

Ride! 


IV. 


Now he is rising the hill ; 

Heavily go his feet, 
Driven by desperate will ; 

(Ride !) 

His breath is a sob, and his heart 

A hammer that strives to beat 
His rocking ribs apart ; 

He reels and sways in his seat; 
His teeth gleam white and bare 

Where his lips are parted wide ; 
The sweat drips under his hair; 

He cannot see aright 

For the black specks in his sight ; 
But he will not pause nor bide 

A moment’s breathing space ; 
Sweet Ruth is his hoped-for bride ; 
There’s a double stake in this race! 


(Ride !) 


Vv. 


At last he is over the brow; 
The village below him is lying; 
Legs over the handles, now 
Down the long slope he is flying, 
Like skimming swallows that glide 
_ Down the long slant of the wind. 
(Ride !) 
The swiftness of his pace 
Dashes the wind in his face; 
His sight is no longer blind; 
His ears have ceased their humming ; 
His heart beats easy again; 
He draws his breath without pain; 
His second wind is coming; 
And when he reaches the. plain, 
(Ride! ) 
Lightly he sits in his seat, 
And the strokes of his rapid feet 
Are fast as the ceaseless beat 
Of the ripples of a tide. 
And the wheel beneath him springs 
Like a bird to the strokes of its wings, 
Like a lover’s thoughts to his bride. 
(Ride! ) 
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VI. 





The doctor’s fast-trotting mare 
Is fleet, and her load is light; 
But the village people stare 
As he lashes her to flight. 
With a rush, a scramble, a scurry, 
The dust spurns under her feet — 
** Hurry!” 
But, ere she has covered a third 
Of her race, like a low-flying bird 
Comes stealing beside her wheel 
The steed of rubber and steel, 
Forcing the mare to her stride; 
Its rider sits lightly and straightly, 
Well over his handle-bar, 
Spinning the pedals greatly, 
As, leaning forward far, 
He shouts to the doctor: 
*¢ Ride!” 





VII. 


Half way on the road they meet 

The galloping horsemen : — 

‘¢ Hurry!” 

Pell-mell, worry, and flurry, 
They follow with scampering feet! 
Now the house is in sight; at. the gate 
Ruth waiting: ‘* Thank God! not too late! 
O Richard!” As panting he stands, 
She clasps him with both her dear hands: 

And he knows as he catches his breath 
And looks in her tear-streaming face, 
Not in vain has he ridden his race, 

And beaten the champion, Death. 


VIIl. 


It is done! 
The race is over and won! 
The wheel still stands in the hall, 
And gleams and glistens with pride 
As, leaning against the wall, 
Silent, tireless, and steady, 
A horse that is always ready, 
It seems to invite you to ride it; 
And it hears the bridegroom and bride, 
In the twilight, standing beside it, 
The murmur of vows they repeat, 
The parting of soft lips that meet, 
The hearts of the lovers, that beat 
Like the patter of baby feet ; 
But never again may it feel, 
While rubber and metal abide, 
Such a thrill as ran through its steel 
When Ruth to the startled men cried: 
**Ride!” 


President Bates. 








WHEELING 


I stoop on the custom-house pier at Vera 
Cruz, after a monotonous, but not unpleas- 
ant voyage by steamer from New York. 
It was a warm day towards the end of 
May, and the soft breeze came gratefully 
in across the dark-blue waters of the bay, 
dancing in sunshine and crowded with 
shipping from many a port of the Old World 
and the New. My sense of the picturesque 
was feasting on the novel sights about me 
—the richly hued, massive structures of 
the old town, with its glittering domes 
and beautiful towers; the comfortable life 
which everybody seemed to be leading with 
the question of clothing reduced to the 
slightest consideration, from the nearly 
naked boatmen in the harbor to the leisure- 
ly-looking clerks in the stores, their cos- 
tume diminished to a snowy, collarless shirt 
and the lightest of pantaloons. ‘‘ After 
all,” I thought, ‘if one dresses for it, 
there is no terror in the heat, and there is 
such a sense of freedom when relieved of 
the restrictions and the weight of heavy 
clothing !” 

My friend interrupted my meditations 
with the word that I was wanted at the 
custom-house, where my bicycle, which I 
had been permitted to bring with me as 
baggage on the steamer, was awaiting in- 
spection. I looked forward to the ques- 
tion of duties with some trepidation, and 
was prepared for the worst, even an an- 
nouncement that I was doomed to pay any- 
thing from fifty dollars to five hundred dol- 
larsas duty. Knowing that machinery was 
admitted duty free I had tried the expedient 
of describing the bicycle as *¢ una maquina 
para ejercicio” (a machine for exercise) ; 
but it did not work. The great packing- 
case was pried open and there lay the 
full-nickelled machine sparkling like a 
mammoth jewel in the sunlight that was 
streaming down from almost directly over- 
head. ‘* Que bonito!” (what a beauty !) 
was the exclamation. ‘Es un_ veloci- 
pedo” (it is a velocipede), remarked the 
courteous officer of customs, and he said 
that under the rules it must pay a duty of 
nineteen cents a kilogram, or about ten 
cents a pound, gross weight, case and all. 
I breathed more freely, and the amount 
figured up to only fourteen dollars and fifty 
cents, or about ‘half the duty which I should 
have had to pay on a similar machine im- 
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ported into the United States from Eng- 
land., If I had only taken it out of the 
case before bringing it ashore how cheaply 
I should have come off! 

I had been in the capital over a week 
before the slow freight-service of the rail- 
way from Vera Cruz brought my bicycle 
after me, and friends told me that I was 
lucky to get if within a month. Mean- 
while I had been anxiously waiting to try 
the spin out to Chapultepec. My intention 
of wheeling in Mexico was rather shocking 
to some of my friends, whose sense of pro- 
priety would not permit them to do any- 
thing out of the ordinary course. ‘ But 
somebody must be the first,” I urged. 
‘* How would bicycling ever have got the 
start anywhere if everybody had held back 
for fear of being stared at?” But the 
idea of wearing the regular wheelman’s 
costume was what horrified them most. 
** You will have a thousand Indians fol- 
lowing you in the street!” they exclaimed. 
But I thought that the Mexicans were used 
enough to strangely varied costumes not 
to be excited to unseemly remark by any- 
thing so unostentatious as the long stock- 
ings and knee-breeches of a bicycler. 

As soon as I had got the machine put 
together with the help of a bicycling friend 
who had not mounted a wheel since he 
left the Connecticut Valley two years be- 
fore, we walked down to the Alameda to 
try it. The Alameda is the principal 
pleasure-garden of Mexico, holding to the 
city the same relation that the Common 
does to Boston. In size it is about half 
as large as the Boston Public Garden. It 
is filled with a splendid company of trees, 
growing thickly as in a forest, but their 
shade does not prevent the ground from 
being mantled with grass, the penetrating 
rays of the fervid tropic sux giving it the 
necessary light, while the daily rains of 
summer and artificial irrigation through 
the dry season keep the verdure perpetual. 
The trees are principally the ash and the 
cotton-wood, or fresno and alamo, which 
in midwinter lose all their leaves for a 
week or two, only to start directly out 
again, giving us early spring in February. 
Then there is the eucalyptus, whose tall 
trunk, clothed with evergreen, has shot up 
a hundred feet or more in a few years. 
These three are the principal trees in the 
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Alameda, although there are a few ex- 
amples of other kinds. 

The plan of the park is a combination 
of the formal and the natural, the formal 
predominating, as suitable in an urban 
pleasure-ground, crossed by thousands 
daily. Broad, straight paths run both 
obliquely and at right angles, forming lofty 
tunnels of bosky shade beneath the thick 
foliage. The oblique paths join the centres 
of the sides and ends of the long parallelo- 
gram, and also run from corner to corner. 
The rectangular paths mn from centre to 
centre of the sides and ends, with two 
others across the Alameda from side to 
side half-way between the centres. At all 
points of intersection there are circles, or 
rondels, giving two circles from which four 
paths depart, and four circles with six, 
while from the great central circle eight 
avenues radiate. 

I have been thus particular in describing 
the plan of the Alameda of Mexico because 
I regard it as a model for pleasure-grounds 
in the heart of a city, combining am- 
ple strolling-space with convenience as 
thoroughfares to those having occasion to 
cross in all directions, while the numerous 
rondels afford pleasant seats and resting- 
places. In the centre of each of these 
rondels there is a fountain, sometimes with 
a piece of statuary, and generally with a 
beautiful clump of perpetually blooming 
callas springing from the centre of the 
basin. Stone benches backed by carved 
balustrades, with high ornamental posts 
at the corners of the paths, surround the 
circles, which are vaulted over by bowery 
domes, through which the sunshine filters 
down upon the children sporting beneath ; 
upon the lovers sitting there blissfully ob- 
livious of all the world except their own 
happy selves ; upon the students absorbed 
in their books, and upon the hundreds of 
other people who pause to rest there. The 
Alameda is a favorite resort for the students 
of the city, who number several thousand, 
thanks to the beneficent national institutions 
of education in all the branches of science 
and art, which are among the most credit- 
able features of the Mexican government. 
However hard it may have been pinched, 
in the many trying times through which it 
has passed, the government has never neg- 
lected its schools. The young men have 
a habit of strolling up and down the 
’ avenues with their books before them, and 
studying as they walk, invariably mutter- 
ing the text aloud. At the time of the 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the 
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founding of the City of Boston, I had oc- 
casion to look up, in the Public Library, 
all the poems which I could find relating 
to the city. Among themI came across a 
volume containing a so-called poem en- 
titled ** Boston,” written in the stilted style 
of those addicted to verse in the first years 
of this century. There was one line in a 
passage referring to looking across the 
Charles River to Old Cambridge, — 


“Where the mild student seeks the musing shade,” 


—a characterization which recurs to me as 
being more appropriate to the Mexican 
student in the Alameda than to the Har- 
vard boy of to-day. 

But I started to tell about my first bicycle- 
ride in Mexico. It was only a short one, 
for the afternoon rain-clouds soon gathered 
and the daily shower was threatening. But 
for half an hour we sped by turns along 
the smooth paths, gliding as lightly and 
noiselessly as a swallow’s flight. None of 
the fears of our friends were realized. 
The Indians, indeed, scarcely turned to 
look, and even the small boys contented 
themselves with standing in silent admira- 
tion, now and then exclaiming “AZra!” 
The Mexicans are preéminently a courte- 
ous race, and never yet, although I have 
been riding here for several months, have 
I heard a rude remark. No small boy 
has yet volunteered the information that 
something was the matter with the hind 
wheel, and the demand, ‘‘ Say, mister, ring 
yer bell!’ is as yet unknown in the land 
of the Aztecs. 

I naturally felt, at first, various misgiv- 
ings, chief among which was the fear of 
frightening horses, and, in consequence, 
being shot by an irate rider, or summarily 
cast intoa Mexican dungeon. I had some- 
how acquired the belief that the Mexican 
steed was of a particularly fiery, untamed 
nature. Bui I soon found that he was one 
of the gentlest beasts which ever wore a 
bridle, having learned by bitter experience 
the cost of fractious disobedience to his 
master’s wishes. The Mexican bit is often 
denounced by humanitarians as a horrible 
instrument of torture, which should be dis- 
countenanced by all kind friends of ani- 
mals. This view, however, I must re- 
gard as a false one. The powerful lever- 
age which the Mexican bit brings to bear 
upon a horse’s jaws subjects the animal to 
wholesome fear of its application, so that 
the slightest touch is all that is necessary 
to inspire obedience. Therefore the very 
power of the instrument makes its use un- 
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necessary, so that the Mexican horse is 
one of the most tractable of animals. It 
also saves many lives by giving such con- 
trol over a horse that runaways are almost 
impossible. The English bit, however, 
induces habits of constant jerking and 
yanking at the bridle, extremely irritating, 
especially to a spirited horse, and inflict- 
ing pain with the aggregate of which that 
proceeding from the infrequent 

extreme use of the power of 

the Mexican bit must be trivial — 
in comparison. Consequently, 
a Mexican horse early learns 
to keep his nerves in good 
control, and if he feels fear at 
the sight of something un- 


wonted, he knows 


the wisdom of not <a o 


betraying his thoughts. I have 

very seldom seen a Mexican 

horse frightened at a bicycle, and never 
seriously. Generally, at first sight, they 
pace companionably along beside one as 
soberly as if they had been used to them 
all their lives. 

When the streets were not too muddy 
from the rains of the previous afternoon or 
evening, I mounted at the house-door 
and rode directly to the Alameda overy the 
pavements, which. though rough, are not 
so bad as the cobble-stones in many of our 
cities, the stones having generally a flattish 
surface. Riding in the Alameda was very 
good as an episode of the morning’s outing, 
but gliding over smooth paths and dodging 
nursery-maids and children is rather tame, 
and your true wheelman longs for the 
greater freedom of the road. 
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So one keeps on to the grand Paseo de 
la Reforma, which is but a short distance 
beyond, over the pavements of the broad ave- 
nue leading to its beginning at the splendid 
equestrian statue of King Carlos IV. of 
Spain. This statue ranks with the famous 
equestrian statues of the world, and is a 
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noble rnonument of Mexican art. The bold, 
free modelling, broad and massive, with 
no delicate touches, recalls the statue of 
the great Prince-Elector, Frederic, on the 
Kur-Fiirsten Bridge in Berlin. The his- 
tory of the work is given ona tablet, to- 
gether with the remark that it has been 
‘* preserved asa work of art,’? a phrase 
which implies a tacit scorn for the monarch 
in whose honor the statue was raised. 
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Carlos IV. was undeserving of such 
recognition, for history makes him out to 
have been one of the most contemptible 
imbeciles who was ever called a king. 
The preservation of this work is most 
creditable to Mexico. The Red Republi- 
cans of France would have destroyed it as 
a hated token of monarchy. 

The Paseo de la Reforma is one of the 
grandest pleasure-drives in the world, and 
for situation is probably unequalled. It 
runs straight out to the historic castle of 
Chapultepec, and has a length of something 
like two miles. It is very wide, and on 
each side there is a broad walk bordered 
by a double row of trees. It is a most 
stately avenue, with richly carved stone 
benches along the walks every few yards, 
and rows of pedestals, designed to support 
ornamental urns, along the curbstones. 
At frequent and regular intervals the avenue 
broadens out into great circles, the centres 
of which will all ultimately be occupied by 
monuments to men eminent in Mexican 
history. In the first of these circles be- 
yond the Carlos IV. statue stands the cele- 
brated Columbus monument, a munificent 
gift to the Mexican public by a wealthy 
citizen, Mr. Escandon, who intended it for 
the plaza in front of the station of the 
Vera Cruz railway, in which he was an ex- 
tensive owner. But President Lerdo, 
under whose administration it was erected, 
insisted on having it placed in the Paseo. 
It is an elaborate monument of much 
beauty, although, as an example of art, far 
inferior to the Carlos IV. statue. It is the 
work of an English sculptor, and the face 
of the great discoverer is so English in type 
that one sometimes almost feels the lack of 
whiskers. Some people fancy they see 
the pose of an orator in the attitude of the 
figure, with right hand stretched out to the 
land which he has just seen. It is, how- 
ever, a fine and dignified work, and most 
appropriate to the place. The surround- 
ings of the Columbus monument show the 
general plan for all the circles: an enclosed 
grass-plot, with flowers and shrubbery at 
the base of the structure, while the circle 
is bounded by stone parapets with seats. 

In the circle beyond, a monument to 
Guautemoctzin, the successor to Monte- 
zuma and the last of the Aztec emperors, 
is nearly finished. The artist is Norefia, 
a celebrated Mexican sculptor. Upon a 


base, designed in the peculiar Aztec style 
of architecture, with four reliefs, to be in 
bronze I believe, will stand the statue of 
the hero, which, it is said, will be a work 
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of striking manly beauty. The artist has 
made most careful studies among the 
Indians in order to be true to the aborigi- 
nal type. It is understood that the next 
circle will he occupied by a monument to 
the conqueror Hernando Cortés, whose 
memory has been, as yet, little honored in 
Mexico. 

The avenue is macadamized for about 
half its length, and the work is progressing 
slowly, after the manner of the Mexicans, 
unless they take a notion to have something 
completed by either of their two great na- 
tional holidays, the sixteenth of Septem- 
ber, or the fifth of May, in which case 
they are pretty sure to accomplish it in 
time. Like most macadamized roads, the 
Paseo is a little nubbly for the wheel, but 
it is kept in good repair, and, though 
not to be compared to a drive like Chest- 
nut-hill Reservoir, or .many of the Boston 
suburban roads, it is equal to the average 
street on the Back Bay. The other half 
of the avenue has a roadway of the ordi- 
nary soil, and is generally fair wheeling, 
particularly in the dry season. The run 
out to Chapultepec may be said to be good 
wheeling in the morning throughout the 
year, be the season dry or wet. 

A spin over the Paseo in the morning air 
is pure delight atall seasons. It is never 
oppressively hot. It is almost invariably 
pleasant, for there are few days without 
sunshine in all the year; hardly more 
than fifteen, at the utmost. But still there 
is no monotonous uniformity. There are 
slight changes in the air from day to day, 
and the subtle differences make in the 
noble landscape, in which grandeur and 
loveliness combine, an infinite variety of 
pictures. All through the wet season, 
from early in May to the first part of 
October, the whole valley is as green as 
England. Coming out of the tainted air 
of the town how gratefully the pure breeze 
from the meadows bordering the Paseo 
fans the cheeks! Cattle are standing deep 
in the rich grass; from the tall eucalyptus 
trees there is wafted a spicy odor that 
seems the essence of health itself; great 
mountains rim the near horizon, some days 
faintly blue and dreamily delicate in the 
soft haze; again startlingly near in their 
clear distinctness, with every detail seem- 
ingly magnified in the crystalline lens of 
the transparent air. Sometimes, according 
to the wind, the mountainson one side of 
the valley are* lost in the haze drifted 
against them, while the opposite ranges. 
are sharply defined against a cloudless. 




















sky. Inthe winter the bordering meadows 
are brown, and there comes from them a 
sweet scent like the fragrance of new hay. 
The morning air is fresh and cool, and 
joyously exhilarating, while the warm sun 
browns the cheeks as in midsummer. 

At the Aztec circle, or Guautemoctzin 
monument, I generally dismount to gaze 
upon the majesty of the two great snow- 
clad volcanoes, there being a glorious view 
of them from this point. From this 
side, Popocatapetl, the highest mountain in 
North America, does not look so high as 
Ixtaccihuatl, the White Woman, which is 
a thousand feet lower, for the latter is con- 
siderably nearer. Their aspect is ever 
changing, morning, noon, and night, and 
from day to day, according to the atmos- 
phere. Clouds come and go about their 
summits, and in the morning are gathered 
thickly about their feet, while above them 
the mountains, dark about their bases with 
their garments of pines, stand high in the 
heavens, their tall summits so dazzling in 
their whiteness as to make the fleeciest of 
clouds look gray beside them. Sometimes 
in the summer one does not see the moun- 
tains for days together for the clouds, and 
in the early spring for the haze which 
fills the air. The monarchs of the 
continent look down upon the valley, 
where nearly allelse has changed, as 
they did in the days of the hero 
whose monument faces them. 
Where all else has changed except 
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the ancient cedars of Chapultepec. Lakes 
and forests have disappeared, a civilization 
and a creed have vanished, but the grand old 
trees are still there, their venerable heads, 
bearded with gray moss, clustering around 
the hill crowned with its castle, like ancient 
priests performing some sacred, silent rite. 
Some of these trees, which are not cedars, 
but taxus, or ahuehuetes, as the Mexicans 
call them, have enormous trunks, the largest 
trees I have ever seen, for I have 
never been in California. How much they 
have witnessed! The rapidly developing 
Aztec civilization violently arrested by the 
Conquistadores; the land wrested from 
Spain and made a free country again; the 
American invaders storming the heights 
above them; the last emperor, the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian, looking down upon 
one of the fairest lands on earth, which he 
vainly tried to make his own; and now 
the work of the second and peaceful Amer- 
ican invasion, the railway train, rushing 
across the plain a mile away. 

A road winds gradually up around the 
hill to the castle on top where there is also 
the . military academy of the republic, 
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the Mexican West Point, with handsome, 
courteous cadets schooling themselves for 
their country’s service. This road would 
make a fine coast, but as carriages are fre- 
quently passing up, and the way is a con- 
stant curve, I have never tried it, for fear 
of accident. The castle is undergoing 
reconstruction, and is to be devoted to 
a presidential residence. A charming 
feature is the garden, which occupies the 
roof of a part of the structure ; a hanging- 
garden, like those of Babylon, I suppose. 

The main road winds around through 
the park, at the base of the hill, which is 
precipitous on all sides but one, where 
there is a steep slope. That is where the 
Americans stormed it. There are other 
avenues beneath the great trees, one running 
straight out towards the Molino del Rey, 
where one of the battles with the Americans 
was fought. There is such a sacred air 
in this ancient grove that it seems almost 
like desecration to have merry-making 
here, and most visitors seem to stroll or 
drive through with an awed hush, as if in 
a place of worship, the paths with their 
towering spaces between the giant trees re- 
sembling the solemn aislesofa great temple, 
hung with tattered banners gray with time. 

Probably few other rides in the world 
possess such a combination of interesting 
features as that over the Paseo and through 
the park at Chapultepec. It is a sudden 
transition from the life of the Paseo into 
the silent, sylvan solitudes of the park. On 
the Paseo there is always something going 
on, and the life of the avenue, with the 
grand landscape on either side, never leaves 
the attention unoccupied. I glide slowly 
and musingly along, happy in the serene 
beauty of the scene. There are artesian 
wells near by in the meadows, their thin 
film of overflowing water glinting in the 
sun; processions of trees bordering the 
ways that cross the broad level expanse 
that was once covered by the waters of the 
great lake ; long aqueducts, gray with 
time, delicate ferns fringing their arches 
and perpetually green from the water which 
trickles down through the crevices, and 
which lingers among the dainty sprays in 
diamond-like drops. A pedestrian friend, 
sauntering by, greets me from the footway ; 
horse-fanciers dash.past testing the mettle 
of their steeds ; carriages roll along ; horse- 
men are out by the score, young men sitting 
straight as if born in the saddle, with 
splendid trappings of silver in rows of 
thickly set buttons along the seams of their 
skin-tight trousers, in rich lace-work and 
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cord on their sombreros, and studding 
their elaborate saddles and bridles. There 
are other riders, in the English style, 
mostly French, Germans and. English, with 
some young Mexican swells, who, like those 
of our own country, fancy that it is the 
correct thing to ape the English, no matter 
how ugly it may make them look. There 
are also a few Americans mounted in the 
silla inglesa, but the greater number of 
our countrymen prefer to do in Rome as 
the Romans do, and so choose the more 
comfortable and decidedly more becoming 
Mexican style. For a rider in plain street 
costume, a_ stick with a crook in the end 
grasped in his hand, because the English 
use them to open gates with as they cross 
country ; his horse’s tail docked short and 
cut square, because the English do so for 
the sake of not catching them in the hedges 
when they leap them; his horse trotting, 
which is the most unnatural gait and 
causes him to bob up and down in his 
saddle in an uncomfortable-looking way ; 
a rider in this fashion makes an unfavor- 
able contrast beside his companions in the 
Mexican style. 

Near the Aztec monument a large bath- 
ing establishment borders the Paseo, and 
we see numerous horses standing there 
while their riders are enjoying their ablu- 
tions within. Now and then a ‘silent 
steed ” may be seen standing against the 
wall; for what is more invigorating than a 
nice bath after a morning spin, and then a 
leisurely gait homewards? One enters the 
baths through a pleasant garden, and within 
there is a choice of all kinds of baths. But 
the favorite is the swimming-bath, a large, 
deep tank of substantial masonry, and 
stone steps leading down into the crystal- 
clear water which comes from an artesian 
well. The sun shines down warm, the 
water is of a delicious temperature, and 
summer or winter a plunge and a swim 
here is a rare delight. There are two other 
large bathing establishments near by in the 
neighborhood of the Paseo, and one, the 
Alberca Pane, is on a particularly large 
scale, with several tanks, and a large 
swimming-bath for horses. The proprie- 
tor also owns the street-car line running 
thither, called the Circuito de Banos, or 
Circuit of Baths. All of these baths are 
extensively patronized. The Mexicans, as 
a race, are fond of bathing, and there is 
hardly a city ef any size in the republic 
which does not have bathing establishments 
of a completeness such as few of our largest 
American cities possess. 























There are various 
interesting ways out 
into the suburbs, 
where there is good 
and fair wheeling all 
through the dry sea- 
son. But the most 
beautiful of all is the 
path along the La 
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VigaCanal. One may ride directly through 
the city out to the quarter called La Viga, 
dismounting for a roughly paved street of 
about a quarter-of-a-mile, or he may send 
his wheel out to the canal by a cargador, 
at the cost of a few cents. Along the 
canal bank there runs a smooth path, 
which leads the wheelman along through 
a succession of novel and most pictu- 
resque scenes. At first the surroundings 
are urban in character, and present a de- 
cidedly Venetian aspect, with the canal 
flowing past ancient houses that might 
once have been palaces. with doors open- 
ing upon the water, and steps leading down 
into it, while under massive walls narrow 
water-ways lead back into the courts, where 
family boats instead of carriages were 
probably kept. There is one ancient house, 
dropping into decay, with the air of better 
days lingering around it, half embowered 
by the great trees of a neglected garden, 















which will probably be the 
favorite subject for many an 
artist. Bridges with stone 
arches span the canal. The 
path runs along the left bank. 
where the somewhat dilapi- 
dated avenue, the Paseo de 
Juarez, once the favorite pleas- 
ure-drive of the capital, runs 
for some distance. The primi- 
tive craft of the native boat- 
men cover the water, and on 
a holiday afternoon the canal presents a 
spectacle as animated as a crowded city 
street. Little dug-outs, sharp and light, 
dart over the surface, propelled by pad- 
dles. Very rarely one sees a row-boat. 
All the large craft are poled along, — 
a slow and laborious process.: Large flat- 
boats, with seats and curtained canopies, 
carry merry excursion-parties ; great scows 
come down loaded with country produce 
and return with goods from the city, and 
large packet-boats bring in passengers from 
towns ‘off on the shores of the lakes of 
which the canal forms the outlet. The 
canal would make a fine field for canoing 
or for the water-bicycle. 

At the city custom-house, where all 
goods brought in from the country have to 
pay a duty as they pass beneath a hand- 
some old monumental bridge, the path 
crosses to the right bank, and the scene 
takes on a rural character. Rows of 
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thickly set poplars border the canal, which 
more resembles a river than an artificial 
water-way, and also form a charming 
shady alley for the pathway, which takes 
the rider out through quaint Indian vil- 
lages, past the chixampas, or vegetable 
gardens, which supply the city markets, 
and are said to have once been floating 
islands, then through scenes of striking 
beauty, with the changing water-view on 
one side and on the other, beyond a fore- 
ground of verdant fields, the snowy moun- 
tains towering into the heavens. 

I was by no means the pioneer wheel- 
man in Mexico, although, I believe, the 
first regular American rider. It was many 
weeks, however, before I encountered 
another bicycle. But one morning, on the 
Paseo, I saw the familiar wheel-prints on 
the road, and the next morning I met the 
machine which made them, with its rider. 
I recalled the remark of our friend Par- 
sons to the effect that when, in the pioneer 
days of American bicycling, he met the 
first wheelman he felt very much as Adam 
must have felt when he awoke and found 
Eve by his side, for a bicycler always 
longs for a companion to share the delights 
of the road with him. It was a young 
Mexican whom I met, and he was riding 
an American machine. We became ac- 
quainted at once, and had a pleasant spin 
through the groves of Chapultepec. There 
are many riders here now, and towards 
evening the Alameda is animated with 
them. Tricycles have also appeared, and 
among them I have seen one ‘ sociable,” 
but no lady riders as yet. Trick-riding is 
unknown, and some of our expert amateurs 
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might win laurels and be the heroes of the 
day should they visit us. 

The first Mexican bicycle club, ‘ El 
Club National Velocipedista,” was organ- 
ized on February 5, 1884, by a number of 
youths and lads belonging to some of the 
first families in Mexico. Consequently 
their first races, which came off at the 
Hippodrome grounds of Peralvillo, just 
outside the city gates, on the afternoon of 
a Sunday in March, were a brilliant suc- 
cess. The grand stand was crowded by 
the best society of Mexico; ten lovely 
senoritas were the queens of the races, and 
rewarded the victors with handsome prizes, 
not to speak of the approval of admiring 
smiles and sparkling eyes; and among the 
racers were sons of members of the cabinet 
and of other eminent men, including the 
son of the past and future President, Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz. The Boston Ramblers 
may claim the honor of having one of their 
old members win the first bicycle race in 
Mexico gained by an American, Warren 
S. Locke, who was the victor in a well-con- 
tested race of 500 meters, twice running, 
an informality in the start causing a repe- 
tition. His competitor, Mério Garfias, a 
plucky youth, was compensated for his 
defeat by his brilliant success in gaining 
the great race of 2,000 meters against three 
rivals. The course was not a good one, 
being soft in spots, but the club has now 
converted it into an excellent cinder track. 
Everybody was enthusiastic over the spec- 
tacle, combining picturesqueness, grace, 
and excitement, and with these races 
bicycling has become an accepted sport 
in Mexico. 

Sylvester Baxter. 
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THE game of lawn-tennis, which, as 
every one knows, has attained such wide 
popularity in England since its revival 
there, in 1873, as to fairly divide honors 
with cricket, may be truly said to be 
still in its infancy in this country. It 
is, however, a vigorous infant, requir- 
ing only a certain degree of care and 
attention during its period of growth to 
become, like other offspring of English 
parentage, the equal, or superior, of its 
progenitor. 


Its inherited constitution is certainly a 
strong one, and should count for much in 
forecasting its future; for do we not all 
believe in the doctrine of inherited tenden- 
cies, particularly English ones? But, 
apart from the prestige attaching to its 
English origin, there are many reasons 
for believing that the game is destined 
to occupy a foremost place among athletic 
sports of the higher class. As a social 
amusement it already has universal recog- 
nition in the Eastern and Middle States, 
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and is rapidly working its way westward. 
This is doubtless largely owing to the fact 
that its fascinations are shared alike by 
both sexes and all ages, thereby rendering 
its field of usefulness practically unlimited. 

To every one not absolutely crippled, 
tennis has something to offer, and to those 
who are unable to take an active part in the 
game its attractions from the esthetic point 
of view are undeniable. To one who loves 
the beautiful no sight can be more satisfy- 
ing than the picture afforded by the carpet 
of green turf, with the lights and shades 
from the overhanging trees playing upon 
its velvet surface, and forming a back- 
ground against which the white nets and 
flying balls stand out in marked relief. The 
graceful attitudes of the players add the 
charm of action. Their bright-colored 
caps and jerseys furnish just the touch of 
brilliancy needed to complete the effect ; 
and if to all this one is fortunate enough to 
be able to add an ardent appreciation of 
the beauties of the game itself, then will 
his esthetic soul find peace, and *‘ inward 
satisfaction reign supreme.” 

But the advantages of the game in its 
zsthetic and social aspects we will leave 
to be presented by others, and confine our- 
selves to discussing its present and future 
prospects as an athletic sport. The basis 
of its continued growth in this direction is 
the fact that it so perfectly fulfils the con- 
ditions required by that large class of 
young men who fail to find, either in base- 
ball, cricket, boating, or bicycling, the most 
congenial field in which to combine both 
exercise and recreation; and this is a class 
of players which is rapidly increasing. 

But it isa disappointing fact that the 
development of our skill has not kept 
pace with our enthusiasm. Although it 
is now ten years since Dr. Dwight im- 
ported the first set of tennis no player has 
yet appeared who could stand a ghost of a 
chance for winning a match against the 
best exponents of the game among our 
transatlantic cousins. Outsiders naturally 
fail to understand why this is so, and are 
often heard to inquire why tennis should 
form almost the only exception to our de- 
monstrated superiority in nearly all the 
other departments of athletics. At first 
thought it does seem singular that we 
should be unable to cope with Englishmen 
in a game to which Americans would seem 
to be peculiarly adapted. The explana- 
tion, however, is simple enough, and the 
reasons are easier to find than the remedy. 
To begin with, every English school-boy is 
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familiar with rackets, fives, and cricket- 
All of these games are excellent prelimi- 
nary training for lawn-tennis. Our base-ball 
is of slight value in comparison. We have 
also a little cricket, but not enough to be 
worth mentioning. The number of tennis- 
players in England far exceeds, at present, 
those in America, and especially among 
the young men of leisure, —a class compara- 
tively unknown in America. Finally, the 
smaller area and denser population of 
England naturally render progress more 
rapid; the climate favors prolonged exer- 
tion, and allows play to continue nearly all 
the year round. For these and other 
reasons we are, as yet, behind in the race ; 
but, as we have scarcely begun to develop 
our raw material, there is great hope for 
the future. 

Meanwhile the prospect of our produc- 
ing a player worthy to contend with Mr. 
Renshaw for the world’s championship is. 
anything but promising. 

Messrs. Dwight and Sears, during their 
recent trip abroad, though making an ex- 
cellent record as a pair, found themselves 
greatly overmatched in singles, and the 
Clark brothers had a similar experience 
last year. As these four may be said to 
form our first rank it is a fair inference that 
the comparative average strength of Eng- 
lish and American players is fully fifteen 
in favor of the former, and it is evident 
that some time must elapse before we can 
raise our standard to their level. Miss 
Demie-Volée, who has just returned from a 
trip abroad, and is full of admiration of 
the English style of play, tells me that we 
‘‘can never, never play as they do.” I 
mildly, but firmly, venture to differ with 
her. ‘* Allthat we want,” said I, ‘‘ is time 
to raise a class of young players who have 
been properly grounded in the principles 
of the game.” Tennis, above all games, is 
slow of acquirement, and no amount of 
hard work later on can counterbalance 
lack of early familiarity and practice. 
That fine player, Mr. Netman Smasher, 
said to me a short time since, ‘* Every year 
we hear it prophesied that Mr. Sears’s 
laurels. are to be wrested from his grasp ; 
but at Newport these local champions, from 
whom so much is expected, rarely outlived 
the second round, and Mr. Sears bids fair 
to retain his proud position until he chooses 
to abdicate.” To this I replied that the his- 
tory of all such affairs, if faithfully con- 
sulted, would go far to support my opinion. 

In all athletic games the position of 
champion cannot be otherwise than a tem- 
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porary reign for its possessor. The coming 
man, though he may be a long time on the 
way, is sure to arrive at last. To all that 
my friend Smasher had tosay in praise of 
Mr. Sears’s playing I cordiallyagreed. His 
‘* winning ways” both on and off the tennis- 
ground are well known to a large circle of 
friends and admirers. His style of play is 
beyond criticism, and his American record 
is similar to that of Mr. W. Renshaw in 
England ; that is, he hasrarely been defeated 
in a public single-handed match. There 
arevery few men whoare able toextend him, 
and as my young friend Mr. Ardent Loveset 
says: ‘* It is a liberal education to watch 
him ina match. Rarely, however pressed, 
does he make an ungraceful motion. He 
never is seen chasing the ball; it always 
seems to be coming to him; and so easy 
are his movements that his hardest play is 
apparently without exertion.” ‘+ But, my 
dear Loveset,” I replied, ** in your admira- 
tion of his brilliant work, I fear that you are 
apt to forget the causes which brought about 
this result. Shall I tell you what they are? 
Careful study, great patience, and long 
practice. Palma non sine pulvere.” 

Mr. Sears owes his supremacy not so 
much to his natural powers, which, though 
great, are undoubtedly capable of further 
development, as to the careful training he 
has received from his friend and mentor, 
Dr. Dwight. To the genial doctor all 
tennis-players are heavily indebted, not 
only for his unwearied exertions in behalf 
of the game, but also for having formed a 
pupil whose success has been so marked. 
The question of superiority between the 
two has never been definitely settled, and 
a match between them would create the 
greatest interest. Such an event was 
planned last year, but did not take place. 
Mr. Sears’s chances were fancied by the 
majority, but since his foreign tour the 
doctor has literally renewed his youth, and 
is now playing better than ever. He is a 
shining example of what can be done by 
intelligent study and persistent application. 
It was a matter of great regret that he 
should have scratched at Newport, as his 
playing previous to the tournament had 
been highly praised by those who wit- 
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nessed it. His service was wonderfully 
accurate, and his volleying strong and 
sure. 

The principal reason for our lack of 
prowess —I am speaking now from a 
national stand-point— is to be found I think 
in the general ignorance which prevails in 
regard to the principles of the game and 
the best method of applying them. The 
development of the game itself has been so 
rapid that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to bring out a set of players who have had 
the advantage of good models in their early 
youth. Our youngsters have been working 
in the dark, so to speak. It was in reply 
to a similar remark of mine, the other day, 
that young Loveset said to me, ‘* No doubt 
you are right in what you say, but what 
can we do? There are lots of us eager and 
willing to learn, but there is no one to 
learn from except the older fellows, and 
they all seem to have different ideas.” Mr. 
Rank Duffer, a gentleman well known in 
tennis circles, was present and said that in 
his opinion, ‘* good tennis-players are the 
most conceited set of men in existence.” 
‘¢They never seem to want to play with a 
fellow, don’t you know,” he added in a 
pathetic voice. I was reminded by this of 
a bit of conversation which I overheard at 
Cambridge some time ago between Mr. 
Languid Poser and his undergraduate 
friend, Freshward Harman. ‘‘By Jove!” 
said Poser, ‘fancy old Smasher’s telling 
me, when I asked him how much odds I 
should take from him, that he would let me 
name the odds, and then beat me a love 
set. Confound his impudence!” 

From these and similar experiences it has 
occurred to me that some one ought to give 
our youngsters a few hints on these matters. 
At some future time I may be tempted to 
hold forth on this subject for their benefit. 

Meanwhile I will bring these rambling 
remarks to a close, only adding that in my 
opinion we are making fair progress, all 
things considered, and that it is only a 
question of a few years before we can send 
a representative American player to Wim- 
bledon, with a fair chance at least of bring- 
ing home the coveted trophy. 


R. B. Metcalf. 
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By CHares RICHARDS DopGE, author of “* A Shadow Love,” “ Louise and I,” etc. 


Ill. 


**T cross the bridge, I mount the hill 
All black with hemlock shade; 
I pass the ancient, ruined mill, 
The green and silent glade — 
Yet haste or linger where I will, 
Her girlish figure draws me still, 
And mutely waits reply. . . .” 


Two weeks had passed, and still De Witte 
had learned nothing definite from Anandale 
regarding the poor artist. Upon several 
occasions he had tried to intercept the 
man on his return home from sketching- 
tours, but the fellow evidently understood 
such manceuvres, and gave the would-be- 
detective the slip completely. Then Brown 
questioned Dorothy very adroitly as to her 
bicycling friend, and managed to elude him 
ever afterward. 

At length it began to dawn upon the 
girl’s mind that perhaps De Witte was a 
humbug; that he had brought about his 
correspondence with his friend Anandale, 
simply to have an excuse for more frequent 
calls at the farm-house, for she suddenly 
realized that Mr. King’s visits were grow- 
ing decidedly frequent. Still she did not 
discourage them, for it had been very 
pleasant to meet some one from the great 
outside world of which she knew so little 
and concerning which he was willing to 
tell her so much. In short, she found in 
him a restful change from the monotony of 
her life, and simply accepted his visits as 
those of acompanionable friend. But now 
the man was in love; she felt it must be so 
without being able to tell how; she knew 
it intuitively, and yet, having had no ex- 
perience whatever in such matters, she 
gave him the benefit of the doubt which 
ever arose in her mind, and tried to reason 
to herself that it was not so. 

But the visits continued. The shining 
wheel appeared at the gate-way nearly every 
pleasant day, and, at length, the tender 
passion showed itself most unmistakably 
though she knew, beyond doubt, that herown 
heart was unmoved. She was very sorry 
for the poor fellow, and confided as much 
to Clara a few days after the final discovery ; 
and Clara, with a knowing look, as she 


1Copyright, 1884, by Charles Richards Dodge. All rights r¢served. 


glanced up from a stocking she was foot- 
ing, said something about pity being akin 
to love, and advised her to discard him at 
once: a piece of advice the girl had not 
the heart to follow, particularly as the man 
had himself never alluded to the delicate 
subject. 

De Witte King had been fully aware of 
the state of his own feelings for some 
weeks. It was his first affair of the sort 
really worthy the name, and he suffered 
intensely, — more so, perhaps, than would 
have been the case were the girl of mature 
years, for Dorothy was such a mixture of 
childish innocence and womanly dignity, 
and treated him with such friendly respect, 
that he had no means of judging what was 
the true nature of her regard for him. 

Then he wrote Anandale for advice, — 
after passing a sleepless night upon it, — 
and this was the letter : — 


My DEAR “ANA.,” — Long as we have knocked 
about the world together — par nobile fratrum, as it 
were — I never dreamed of feeling obliged to come to 
you as my “father confessor.” I still hesitate, but 
needing the advice of a good friend, and knowing 
that yours, at the present time, will be everything to 
me, I have decided to state my case plainly. 

Seriously, Anandale, the biter is bitten. As you 
know, I remained inthis picturesque old town mainly 
to secure a sketch of the “pretty Puritan,” as you call 
her, for my illustration, —as was your intention, like- 
wise, before you were called away. Fortune favored 
me with an introduction, as you alsoknow. You have 
helped the matter along with this confoundedly 
mysterious Brown affair, and now — and now — shall 
I confess it? —I love the very ground the sweet girl 
walks upon. Of course the illustration business is 
done for, — though I know I could almost paint the 
girl in the dark. 

She seems more than friendly, yet so very girlish 
that I have been afraid to speak of love to her, though 
she must have seen, long ago, how strong were my 
feelings. She is only sixteen, you know, which adds 
to the complication, for a girl of that age can do 
many very charming things that the world will call 
only pure artlessness. In case she does not reciprocate 
my foolish passion, what would be the result of an 
early proposal? Write soon and give me the benefit 
of your experience. Sorry to hear you are getting 
on so slowly in your work, and that the weather is so 
warm in the city. Wish you were here, though 
“business before pleasure ”’ always. 

As ever, your sincere friend, 
DE WITTE K. 


P.S. You needn’t warn me against lending Brown 
money; for I haven’t been able to get even a look at 
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the fellow since Miss Drew mentioned your name to 
him. You need have no fears of his going away, for 
the present, for the vagabond is in better quarters, I 
imagine, than he has enjoyed before for many a day. 
After all, I pity him, but will keep whist until you 
come. 


About the time this letter was sent, 
Dorothy began to see more of Duncan 
Brown; the brief conversation held upon 
the piazza, upon the evening when the 
book was borrowed, had served in a 
measure to break the ice, and the man 
lost a little of his shyness and _ reserve, 
though he still appeared to feel that every 
moment spent in Dorothy’s society was so 
much intrusion. The girl had now a 
better opportunity to study him; and 
while she could not help distrusting him 
somewhat, — after all the dark hints thrown 
out in Mr. Anandale’s letters, —he ap- 
peared so frank and open-hearted, and so 
much of a gentleman, despite his poverty, 
that at times she seriously doubted that he 
could be guilty of any very alarming mis- 
demeanor. 

He appeared to have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with general literature, and 
was otherwise well-informed; he had seen 
much of the world for a man so young, — 
Dorothy and Clara had fixed his age at 


twenty-eight, — and he was broad in his 
views; besides, his tastes were cultured 
and refined, he was an excellent conversa- 
tionalist, and held strong, individual opin- 


ions upon the topics of the day. Then he 
had an attractive, intelligent face ; and how 
so much of a gentleman, with education 
and refinement, could have so little tact 
in getting along in the world, and be so 
very poor, was a more mysterious thing to 
Dorothy Drew than that other mystery 
concerning him which as yet even De 
Witte King had been unable to fathom. 
She puzzled over it long, but at last gave 
up the solution in despair, and concluded 
to accept his representations with child- 
like faith and confidence. 

From bits of personal history, gleaned 
here and there, during their conversations, 
she learned that his family was wealthy, 
and that he had been brought up with all 


the indulgent care that fond parents could. 


bestow upon a son. He had received a 
collegiate education, and his father had ex- 
pected to make a lawyer of him ; but, fond 
of art, and dazzled by the stories of studio 
life in New York, he one day made up his 
mind to throw the law business¢to the 
winds, and devote his time and talents to 
something more alluring. 

* 
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The father was implacable, the son 
proud and obdurate; both were in the 
right from their own stand-points, and each 
wrong in the other’s view. Then he had 
walked out of his father’s house, vowing 
to become independent from that day for- 
ward ; and, as both were proud, there the 
matter ended. He had come out of his 
struggle for independence alive, and, since, 
had managed to keep the wolf from the 
door pretty comfortably; he had even 
made a little fame,—oh! so little for a 


Struggling young artist, with all the world 


against him, while fully realizing how 
long, indeed, was art, and how fleeting 
time. He intimated that the winter was 
his most successful season, but, sometimes, 
as during the present summer, — and here 
his face grew more serious, —he had really 
nothing to do, and then — 

There had been no need of further ex- 
planations, for the girl was convinced that 


his story was true, and found in it a suf- 


ficient reason for all his misfortune and 
poverty. She felt sorry for the poor fel- 
low, and lost no opportunity to do him 
many little acts of kindness, trifling in 
themselves, which he accepted in so gra- 
cious a spirit that a friendliness soon 
sprang up between the two, — very agree- 
able and pleasarit upon both sides, from its 
utter disinterestedness. 

So the bright hours winged away, as 
the silent flight of golden butterflies over a 
summer landscape, ar the rush of swift 
wheels down some sunny glade, and the 
days were filled with joy. Sometimes it 
was lawn-tennis, and Dorothy laughed till 
she cried at the poor fellow’s awkwardness 
as he struck wildly at the balls, sending 
them into the wrong court,—or twenty feet 
beyond it, —serving sky-scrapers innumer- 
able, or missing the balls altogether. 

Then it was an excursion for wild- 
flowers down to the swamp lying at the 
edge of the dark old forest. And what 
lovely mosses and ferns he discovered ! 
And what exquisite specimens of Indian 
pipe, — frail, and white, and beautiful as 
maidenhood,— were transferred to the 
basket uninjured for the window-garden 
at home. 

Or together they rambled over the old 
berry-field, as free from care as the flowers 
which blossomed at their feet; as happy 
as the bright birds which filled the air 
around them with sweet songs. 

‘‘ Here are some great, big, luscious 
blueb’ries, Mr. Brown;— let me_ pick 
you some! Aren’t they splendid?” 
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** Let me pick for both,” Duncan re- 
plied; ‘‘ and you shall sit upon this ledge 
and rest.” 

‘¢Oh, no! that won’t be fair; you will 
have all the fun, and I only a share in the 
berries.” 

‘¢ Very well, then, we will share the fun 
equally.” 

So they sat down upon the grass beside 
the bush, and chatted, and picked, and ate 
like merry children, all unmindful of fleet- 
ing time. But suddenly Duncan made a 
very wry face, and was observed wiping 
his mouth vigorously with his handker- 
chief. 

‘‘ That’s the disagreeable part of eating 
berries in this primitive fashion,” said he, 
when he could speak. ‘*One no sooner 
gets a particularly nice handful into his 
mouth than he detects the presence of 
one of those nauseous hemiptera, as the 
books call them, and. the bug has the 
best of the experience. It is very like 


the realization of earthly happiness : — 
with every rose a thorn; with hopes at- 
tained, 
ows” — 
‘¢ And with blueb’ries, bugs,” the girl 
interjected, carefully looking over a hand- 
ful she had just gathered, and passing it to 


regrets; with sunbeams, shad- 


Duncan. ‘* People who eat berries in the 
field with their eyes shut, or go through 
life blindly, may expect to be taken in 
occasionally. I am more careful.” 

There are bright memories for all of us 
associated with these rugged, picturesque 
old New England pastures, — memories 
into which steal, like dream-music, the 
soft coo of the turtle-dove, the bleating of 
sheep, or the tinkling of cow-bells, — faint 
echoes of by-gone happy hours. 

But sometimes it was sketching, with 
Dorothy for company ; and, while she sat 
in the shade and pretended to read, he 
transferred the fairy figure and bright eyes 
to a page of his sketch-book, and studied 
the landscape in quite another direction. 
It was a new experience to the maid, and 
she forgot all about Mr. Anandale’s dark 
hints, and fora time lived in a little age of 
romance as real as the chivalric age of 
long ago. 

Poor Duncan Brown was a wandering 
minstrel, —or, rather, a wandering artist ; 
and they had taken pity on his misfortunes 
and befriended him, and he had turned out 
to be a prince in disguise. Then he had 
asked her hand in—no, the prince had 
asked the lady’s hand in marriage, and 
there was a great wedding; and poor 
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Dorothy discovered, when too late, that she 
loved this ‘* wandering minstrel” dearer 
than she dared to own. 

But Duncan Brown saw it not; for to 
him it was no age of romance, but only a 
little dream of pleasure shining in upon 
his life like faint sunshine through broken 
cloud, —a_ passing friendship, pleasant 
while it lasted, but too frail to survive 
the first chilling breath of autumn — and 
absence. Dorothy had been kind to him, 
— she had interested him; and he had but 
tried to interest her and give her pleasure 
in return. 

But, after all, the girl had not entered 
sufficiently far into her, romance to lose 
sleep for thinking of it; and had some 
kind chance suddenly summoned Dun- 
can Brown to the shades of oblivion, ° 
or New York, at this stage of affairs, 
doubtless she would soon have recovered. 
But — 


“? Twas fate, they say, a cruel fate, 
This web of discord wove; ” 


or, rather, — 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will; ” 


for the poor artist remained at the farm- 
house, and the friendship was permitted to 
continue. A circumstance which seemed 
to help along the inevitable was that Mr. 
Brown’s quiet ways and charming man- 
ners had won completely the hearts of 
Uncle John and Aunt Harriet; and, look- 
ing at it in the light of charity, — which 
often begins at home and oftener ends 
there, —they seemed in no hurry for his 
departure. Could it have been the paltry 
three dollars a week the man paid for his 
board that influenced them ? 

De Witte King was a very persistent 
lover. He came often now, though not 
always to find Dorothy at home, at which 
times Clara thought he appeared very 
much annoyed. He had not even the 
excuse of a,letter from Anandale to urge 
now ; for, since hearing of his attachment 
for the ‘pretty Puritan,” Horace had 
seemed loath to intrust him with any more 
detective work, explaining that he was 
coming on, before many days, and would 
then ‘* work up the case” quietly himself, 
and confront Mr. Brown in his own per- 
son. De Witte’s letter asking advice, mat- 
rimonially, had amused Horace greatly ; 
and after a time he returned an answer 
which certainly did no harm to the cause 
of the love-smitten King, if it did no good. 
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One morning De Witte called, as usual, 
but learning that Dorothy had gone down 
into the village on an errand, he placed 
his bicycle in the barn and sauntered 
across the fields to meet her. Better for 
him had he taken the beaten path at the 
roadside, and better for Dorothy had he 
taken his wheel with him, as the sequel 
will show. He missed her altogether, and 
had a long walk for nothing, for she re- 
turned by the highway long before he 
could possibly have reached the village. 

Learning that the wheel was in the 
barn, she went out to look at it, and, while 
admiring its graceful proportions, a crazy 
freak entered her, head, which came very 
near spoiling this narrative completely. 
It looked so innocent and guileless, as it 
leaned up against a beam near the big bay, 
that she made up her mind to satisfy a 
long-felt wish to sit oce upon a bicycle 
saddie. 

But the step was so high. The machine 
was a ‘* 52-inch,” and Dorothy’s reach — 
as the dealers put it, in considering the 
distance from saddle to crank-pedal — 
was only * 48.” However, she found a 
milking-stool near, and in a very brief 
space of time stood triumphantly upon the 
tiny step. But how to reach the saddle was 
a puzzler, it seemed so very far away ; — 
but ‘* nothing venture, nothing have ;” and 
grasping the handles determinately, as she 
had seen De Witte do a dozen times, she 
essayed to finish the mount. But the 
dress-skirt was terribly in the way, and, 
besides, she could not begin to reach the 
saddle standing upon tiptoe. Then the 
wheel kept wiggling about so uncere- 
moniously, with its single point of contact 
of handle-bar and beam, that it made her 
dreadfully nervous. However, Dorothy 
Drew had a persistent nature, and usually 
succeeded in all her undertakings. And 
to-day she was successful, after much per- 
severance, though how she made the final 
mount, only the old horse, who peeped at 
her through the open slide in the stall, or 
the hens, who eyed the performance, very 
demurely, from a near distance, with their 
heads cocked sideways, will ever tell. 


She didn’t know herself ow it was done, .- 


nor did she care, as long as it had been 
accomplished so successfully. 

What a delightful experience to be 
perched up so high, upon such a great 
spider-web! And how glorious must be 
the sensation of skimming the air upon it, 
like a bird! 

‘* Oh, if I only dared!” 


‘* Dorothy, Dorothy!” the old horse 
seemed to whinny from his stall, while the 
chickens about the door-way clucked most 
disapprovingly. 

‘*But the barn floor is smooth and 
level,” the tempter whispered, ‘‘ and such 
a chance may never come again.” 

‘Cluck, cluck! ” said a motherly old 
hen, over by the grain-room door, with a 
warning shake of the head. 

The pedals were very nearly upon the 
dead-centre, the left one down so low that 
the girl could barely touch it with the toe 
of her dainty boot. 

‘‘But the right one is all right,” she 
meditated, ‘‘ and when that goes down of 
course the other will come up, so”” — 

She pressed the pedal harder than she 
intended, and the machine began swinging 
round upon its pivotal point, where handle- 
bar and beam came in contact, and, to keep 
from falling, she intuitively pushed with 
her hand against the piece of timber with 
rather startling results. The other pedal 
‘¢came up ” with a positiveness conducive 
to cold chills, and the right one ‘‘ went 
down” with equal certainty, and before 
the girl actu ally knew what she had done 
the graceful thing started unceremoniously 
for the open door-way. 

The horse ceased munching, and thrust 
his head far through the slide-door as she 
passed; the chickens fled affrighted, and 
the angry ‘* cut-cut-cut-ca-da-cut” of the 
old hen sounded ominously in her ears. 

‘¢ The brake ” — 

No, for De Witte once took a frightful 
‘¢ header” that way; the wheel must be 
kept moving to retain the perpendicular, 
and so the right pedal went down and the 
left pedal came up, and down and up, 
and down and up, until she had passed 
through the door, and reached the decline 
leading to the road. 

‘¢ Is the thing alive?” 

Well might the frightened girl have 
asked the question, for, reaching the gentle 
slope, the wheel took a new impetus, 
making a shoot for the roadway, without 
any hesitation whatever. And now things 
were growing decidedly confused; each 
particular tree in the immediate neighbor- 
hood appeared to have changed position 
and come to a stand-still directly in the 
course of the machine. The broad, smooth 
highway had suddenly dwindled to a very 
narrow lane filled with obstructions and 
ruts, and the fence upon the other side 
seemed coming to meet her. But she 
made the turn into the highway very 














nicely, and, with a cold chill streaming 
down her backbone, started off at a good 
five-mile-an-hour pace for the village. 

Where would it end? Where might it 
not end, with the village but a mile away? 
She was more than willing to stop, but the 
vision of the inevitable catastrophe, await- 
ing irrevocably the end of this crazy spin, 
was sufficient to urge her on. It was no 
laughing matter, but text after text, 
apropos to the situation, or otherwise, 
flashed upon her brain, as she pushed re- 
luctantly forward. 


“The wages of sin is death.” 


The picture of her own pretty form 
stretched upon the grass at the road-side 
was not pleasant to contemplate. ‘Oh, 
had I the wings of a dove!” was not quite 
so appalling, while ‘* Roll on, Jordan” 
seemed very appropriate. 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever,” 


flashed into her mind as the figure of aman 
loomed up in the distance, coming towards 
her. Inafew moments he had approached 
nearer, and, to her horror, she discovered it 
was Duncan Brown. She looked about 
helplessly for a soft spot upon which she 
might — 


“ End the heartache, and the thousand ” (un) “ natural 
shocks 
That” (bicycling) “ flesh is heir to . 
Devoutly to be wished,” — 


. aconsummation 


but only that (J/ac-) adamantine road-bed 
greeted her vision. Her brain was in a 
whirl ; she felt the end was coming, nearer 
and nearer, as the figure of Duncan Brown 
approached more rapidly, for he saw in a 
moment it was Dorothy, and started into a 
run. But he was too late. The wheel 
swayed helplessly from side to side, there 
was a vision of white, outstretched arms, a 
despairing little cry, and a confused heap 
upon the hard roadway. 

‘* Curse King and his bicycle!” the man 
muttered half audibly, as he gathered the 
insensible form in his arms, and, leaving 
the wheel at the road-side where it fell, 
strode rapidly on toward the farm-house. 

Dorothy was taken to her own room im- 
mediately, and the household summoned, 
after which Duncan started at once for the 
doctor. That is, he started, but De Witte 


King making his appearance upon the 
piazza at this juncture, the artist suddenly 
drew back upon reaching the door-way and 
retreated in the direction of the back hall. 
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Here he met ‘ Uncle John,” who had 
happened in from the field most oppor- 
tunely. 

‘Have him go for the doctor!” he 
ejaculated, excitedly, — ‘* with the bicycle 
— King —on the front piazza — Dorothy 
is hurt.” 

John Harper was a man quick to catch 
an idea, and he started to find King at 
once. Then the artist hastened upstairs. 


IV. 


“O bond divine! O, sweet, sweet chain! 
O mingling of ecstatic pain! 
Iam a simple girl no more. 
I would not have it as before. 
One day of love, one brief, sweet day, 
And all my past is swept away.” 


Dorotuy Drew’s first experience with 
the bicycle was a memorable one, and 
although no bones were broken by the cruel 
fall which she sustained, her injuries were 
sufficiently serious to keep her in bed 
several days. 

After the fright and the pain were for- 
gotten, and the recollection of that last 
awful moment had grown fainter, she 
laughed heartily at her experience, as many 
a wheelman tyro has done before her; and 
more, —she gave expression to a little wish, 
’way down in her heart, that she might try 
the experiment again, with some good 
friend near, — like Clara or Aunt Harriet, 
—tocatch the wheel at the proper moment, 
and she promised a more successful termi- 
nation of the affair. 

Oh, the memory of a first fall! How 
many a veteran, as he glides down some 
pretty woodland path, — with hands clasped 
behind him, and feet apparently scarce 
touching the pedals — can realize that the 
wheel was once his master! Yet how 
vividly comes to him the picture of the 
riding-school with its smooth floor and 
battered walls; its windows barricaded, 
handle-bar high, with well-worn boards, 
and the plastering, several hands higher, 
dark and discolored! How he remembers 
the tremulous, uncertain round of the hall, 
the posts, the railing, the idle wheels about 
the corners of the room ! —all goessmoothly 
for a time (decidedly under protest) and 
then a little, contemptible blue-bottle fly 
darts stupidly against one of the handle- 
bars, and, echoing Ophelia — 


“You must sing ‘down a-down, and you call him 
a-down-a, oh, how the wheel becomes it!’ ” 
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And when the tyro is assisted to his feet 
again there is a sprained ankle, followed 
by several weeks of enforced novel-reading 
and exnuz. But where, after all, is the 
riding-school alumnus, who thinks the 
experience dearly bought, considering the 
endless enjoyment which comes with the 
after-knowledge and skill! There was a 
bad fall at the very beginning of man’s 
career on earth, and though the entire 
human race carries the scar to this day, 
man has since continued uninterruptedly on 
in his course through the cycling centuries. 

The first few days of Dorothy’s enforced 
confinement in-doors were dreary indeed ; 
but as soon as she was able to be helped 
downstairs by Clara she found a relief 
from her ezzuz in the kindly companion- 
ship of Duncan Brown. He certainly had 
not planned it so; for his offer to read to 
her, one sultry afternoon, had been made 
most disinterestedly. Indeed, he told the 
girl he esteemed it only a privilege to do 
so, after all the kindness shown him by 
the entire household, and he was glad of 
an opportunity to make some slight return. 
He was so sincere, withal, and, at the same 
time, it was such a luxury, that Dorothy 
accepted his companionship without a 
thought of hesitation. 

But the hours were not wholly spent in 
reading, for there were enjoyable conver- 
sations and friendly discussions, in which 
Duncan expressed himself so wisely, so 
modestly, and so convincingly, that the 
girl’s admiration increased day by day, 
as she realized more and more how weak 
an opponent of his logic she proved her- 
self. A trait, which won her admiration 
and respect in those days of, sweet idle- 
ness, was the kindliness and gentleness of 
his nature. His very presence in the room 
seemed to soothe her ; yet, in manliness, he 
was bold and strong, and before the first 
week had passed she found herself in a 
perfect maze of perplexity concerning him, 
while she felt herself drawn towards him 
more irresistibly than ever. What a key is 
kindness with manliness to open a woman’s 
heart ! 

‘* You are very kind, Mr. Brown,” she 
said to him one afternoon when he had 
read to her for some time. Then in a 
moment added, ‘‘ You must be tired. I 
have no right to ask so much of you.” 

‘*T am very comfortable, I assure you, 
Miss Drew,” he replied, with a pleasant 
smile; ‘‘ and I hope you are sufficiently so 
to desire no change in the situation for the 
present.” 


‘*T was thinking of you and not my- 
self,” she responded, graciously. ‘*I am 
having a very nice time; for it is delight- 
fully cool here by the window, and it is 
perfect contentment to recline and look 
into the blue sky, with so pleasant a com- 
panion to talk and read to me, and with 
no thought of care.’’ 

‘¢ It is charming to hear you say so,” 
Duncan replied, laying down his book. 
**'You must be wearied of so much in- 
doors.” 

**Yes; but I shall have my freedom 
soon, perhaps to-morrow; and the out- 
ings will seem all the more pleasant for 
my having been a prisoner so long.” 

‘* Then you will again be able to enjoy 
Mr. King’s company — and the bicycle,” 
the artist remarked carelessly, as he studied 
the girl’s face attentively. ‘There was no 
change of feature, no sudden, downward 
glance of the eyes, or faint, telltale blush, 
and Duncan Brown marvelled at the result 
of the experiment. 

‘¢Mr. King is a splendid fellow,” she 
answered, warmly, ‘‘ and very entertain- 
in 1s 

"Phe speech ended so abruptly it implied 
a ** but,” and the artist looked up inquir- 
ingly. ‘* Yes?” he queried, as much as 
to say, *¢ go on.” 

**And his bicycle is very entertaining 
too,” 

‘*¢T should think so,” Duncan responded, 
dryly. 

‘Why don’t you get a bicycle, Mr. 
Brown?” 

The expression of the artist’s face 
changed, growing more serious. ‘‘ Oh, 
no! I don’t need one,” he said, quietly. 

‘¢But you could use it so nicely when 
you went out sketching. You could put 
your things in a bag, as Mr. King does 
his water-colors, and throw it over your 
shoulder, and ride away for miles.”’ 

‘*¢ It would be very nice, no doubt,”’ the 
artist replied, with a faint smile, for he was 
thinking of the heavy box of colors, can- 
vases, sketching-stool, umbrella, etc., that 
made up his artist paraphernalia. 

‘s Yes, it would be nice,” she reiterated, 
for she felt that her companion did not 
altogether share her enthusiasm. ‘* Why 
don’t you get one?” 

‘¢ Perhaps I may, when I am famous,” 
he replied, looking directly into her face. 

At a glance Dorothy read the expression 
written so plainly upon his features, and 
turned away without reply. In her en- 
joyment of his society she had forgotten 











that the kindly fellow was poor, — how 
poor she did not know,—and that bicycles 
cost a great deal of money. She read all 
this in his eyes, as a silent confession, and 
in her heart was sorry for having been so 
thoughtless. 

‘‘There are other things I- need far 
more,” he said, in a moment, with a half- 
drawn sigh; ‘‘ but, after all, one can do 
without a great many things one needs, 
with a little rigid self-denial. It used to 
be a favorite theory with me that human 
wants, beyond food and raiment, were all 
artificial, — and even in the matter of food 
and raiment there is a vast difference be- 
tween actual needs and simple desires. If 
we could only get along without eating, 
Miss Drew, what a deal of trouble it would 
save in the world, and how many a bad 
cook might have been a good something- 
else from sheer force of necessity.” 

*¢ That’s a philvsophical way to look at 
the matter,” Dorothy replied ; ‘+ but for my 
part I desire to be rich, some day, or at 
least to have riches at my command; for, 
it seems to me, one-half the pleasure of 
life is in ministering to these little artificial 
wants, as you call them. Think what 
would become of all the artists if every- 
body supported your theory; who would 
buy your pictures, for they are not even 
food or clothing.” 

‘¢ Yes,” Duncan replied, looking 
thoughtfully out of the window, ‘‘ for the 
greatest good of the greatest, number, I 
suppose things are planned very wisely as 
they are.” 

*¢ Do you paint portraits, Mr. Brown?” 

The sudden change in the conversation 
caused the artist to turn quickly. ‘‘ Paint 
portraits? Oh, certainly !— why?” 

*¢ Do you paint them well?” 

Duncan smiled, as he replied, hesitat- 
ingly: ‘* Well, that’s a leading question 
which I hardly know how to answer. I 
think I generally secure a good likeness — 
if the subject is at all interesting —and ” — 

*¢ Will you paint mine?” 

**Will I paint yours? Miss Drew, I 
would only be too glad to paint yours, if 
you would give me the sittings.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I mean I should like to order a 
picture, if your terms are not too high; 
and” — 

Duncan Brown gave a quick glance into 
the girl’s face, as though to read the true 
import of her questioning. ‘* It would be 


a privilege to paint you for nothing,” he 
replied, ‘‘and I know I should secure a 
good likeness, because I am so familiar 
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When shall the sit- 





with your features. 
tings commence?” 

‘*Not until you have given me your 
terms,” she responded, half in jest, half in 
earnest. ‘*Mr. King says New York 
artists charge from fifty to five hundred 
dollars.” 

‘¢ Or less,” Duncan added. 

‘¢ What are your terms, Mr. Artist?” 

‘*Four hundred and ninety-nine dol- 
lars,” said Brown, very seriously. 

‘*Oh, you are entirely beyond my 
means.” She tried to look deeply disap- 
pointed, but the merry expression in her 
eyes betrayed her. ‘‘I shall be obliged to 
employ Mr. King, after all,” she said with 
a sigh; ‘**%e will work for the ninety- 
nine.” 

‘*¢ And I will paint you for the nine” — 

‘* That is too cheap. Uncle John says 
a man gains nothing in this world by 
underrating his work when he knows its 
value.” 

‘* Very true,” Duncan made answer ; 
‘* but circumstances sometimes alter cases.” 

‘* Now, I will make a proposition,” 
Dorothy continued. ‘‘ I was expecting to 
provide myself with a new silk dress, this 
fall, which piece of personal vanity would 
take fifty dollars of my allowance. But I 
don’t really need the dress; in fact, I fear 
it is one of those little artificial wants of 
which we were speaking, and I do need a 
portrait. Your time is money, or ought 
to be; and now I propose to have you 
paint my picture, —if you will do it, and 
will make a good likeness, — for the sum 
of fifty dollars, for that is all I can afford 
at present.” 

*¢ But, really, Miss Drew, if you are in 
earnest, 1” — ‘ 

‘* This is a business transaction, Mr. 
Brown, and I wish a decided answer.” 

‘¢ But, Miss Drew, you must remem ” — 

‘* Yes or no; shall it be Mr. Brown 
or Mr. King? for the portrait must be 
painted.” 

‘¢ Yes —if you insist, though I — feel 
that” — 

‘** Ts it a bargain?” 

‘** Yes, you queer child, it is a bargain,” 
he said, noting the earnest expression of 
her face as she awaited his answer ; ‘‘ and I 
will make it a chef @auvre, and sign my 
name clear across the back-ground, as the 
thousand-dollar portrait-artists do in New 
York.” 

He smiled as he began the speech, but 
the smile faded almost before he had 
finished, and he looked thoughtfully out of 
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the window. Then he took up his book 
again and turned the leaves to find the 
place. 

‘*'You must be tired of reading, Mr. 
Brown,” Dorothy interposed, as she saw 
the movement. 

‘¢ Not at all; it is a pleasure, always, to 
read to attentive listeners.”’ 

‘¢ And a fine reader makes an attentive 
listener, — do you know that?” 

Duncan appreciated the delicate com- 
pliment, but did not answer. There was 
a momentary silence, and, Clara coming 
into the room at this juncture, the artist 
excused himself and withdrew. 

The portrait matter weighed heavily 
upon his mind for several days; he was 
anxious to paint the girl’s picture, if she 
really desired it, but the idea of receiving 
money from her was most repulsive. Then 
the feeling that perhaps she was making a 
noble sacrifice out of pure pity for his mis- 
fortunes, and taking this means to assist 
him, when she really needed the money 
herself, caused him, even more, to shrink 
from the undertaking. 

‘* But that jackanapes, King, will paint 
it, if I do not,” he reflected, ‘* and King is 
over ears in love with her, as any one can 
see with half an eye. But she does not 
love King.” 

It was no satisfaction to Duncan Brown 
to think so, recalling all the circumstances ; 
for in the last few days he had begun to 
entertain a vague suspicion that her feelings 
toward himself had changed more than 
was well for her peace of mind. He could 
not explain the mental process by which 
he had arrived at this conclusion, though 
fully convinced of its truth. It had come 
to him, too, as a great surprise, and now 
he was actually considering the expediency 
of breaking off the friendly relation at once, 
and quitting the place without delay. Then 
the sittings for the portrait commenced, and 
time went on twisting the thread of destiny 
and ensnaring them in its toils. 

And Dorothy, when she came to think 
the matter over calmly, was frightened at 
what she had done; if ever there was a 
poor child who needed a new silk gown 
that child was herself, and now she had 
put it beyond her power to obtain the dress 
before spring. She had been careful to 
say nothing to Clara concerning the mat- 
ter until the portrait was nearly finished ; 
but when she did mention it, one morning 
just after a sitting, her cousin’s indignation 
was beyond measure. It was a subject of 
general remark in the household for several 
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days, until, at length, kind-hearted Aunt 
Harriet came over to Dot’s side, and de- 
fended her generous action in no uncertain 
language. 

‘¢ Generosity has always been a Drew 
failing, Dorothy,” she began, apologetically, 
‘¢and you come by it naturally, for more 
than once I have seen your grandma take 
the clothes right off her back to give to 
some poor soul needier than herself. It 
was a good deed, child, and no doubt the 
young man will have plenty of uses for the 
money, for I see his shirts are given out in 
places, and his socks won’t stand much 
more darning. Then the money isn’t 
thrown away, altogether, for the picture 
will last as long as you live, and be prized 
by your children’s children when you are 
dead and gone.” 

Nor did the good woman champion her 
niece’s cause with words alone, as the sequel 
proved, for, unknown to Clara, she helped 
Dorothy to sponge and iron and make 
over the old silk, so that it looked very well. 

During the days of the girl’s enforced 
imprisonment within doors she saw little 
of De Witte King. Considering the circum- 
stances, he thought it best to follow a 
modest and sensible course, and not intrude, 
even by calling to inquire after her health. 
But he had no idea of being forgotten by 
the girl during their separation. The day 
after the accident he sent her a very pretty 
note, expressing his deep regret at the 
occurrence, and every day sent her some 
kindly remembrance, — a book, a basket of 
wild-flowers, or some rare fruit. 

It happened strangely, however, that 
upon the very day and hour when Dorothy 
ventured into the garden, for the first time, 
De Witte rode by upon his wheel. Of 
course he dismounted as soon as he saw 
her, and, entering hurriedly, expressed in 
actions as, well as words his delight at 
meeting her again. Dorothy had not for- 
gotten the flowers and fruit, or the books, 
and it may be possible that her kindly 
welcome was more outspoken and friendly 
than her feelings warranted. However, he 
took courage from that moment, paying 
her such marked attention that she no 


‘longer entertained a doubt as to the purpose 


of his visits. And he was no half-way lover, 
either, but entered into his wooing with 
such heart and soul that the maiden found 
herself swept upon the tide of its impetu- 
osity before she could offer even a mild 
protest, or hint that his hopes were vain. 

How would it end? for she, knew, as 
far as De Witte was concerned, there must 
































be an awaking from the dream, and speed- 
ily too; yet he took so much for granted, 
and, withal, wooed so royally, that she had 
no heart to break the illusion. Meanwhile, 
the sittings ended, the portrait was fin- 
ished and paid for, —oh, how hard Dun- 
can Brown strove against accepting the 
money !— and the summer was two-thirds 
gone. 

De Witte had heard of the portrait ; and 
though he endeavored to appear quite at 
ease when the subject was mentioned, he, 
nevertheless, showed strongly his jealous 
feelings. He was well aware of it, and 
was angry with himself for not keeping 
his feelings under better control; for, after 
all, he reasoned, Duncan Brown was only 
a poor tramp of an artist, without money 
or position, and the last man in the world 
of whom he ought to be jealous. 

And now Dorothy’s mind was filled 
with perplexing thoughts, and her days 
with unhappiness. She had confided to 
Clara that she didn’t care a snap of her 
finger for Mr. King as a lover, though she 
liked him very much as a friend ; remark- 
ing, further, that she was quite too young 
to think of lovers anyway, and seriously 
doubted if she should ever care to be mar- 
ried; but, in the event of such a remark- 
able occurrence, decidedly not to De Witte 
King. Clara listened to the girl quietly, 
and when the recital was finished told her 
plainly it was her duty to show Mr. King, 
by deed and word, that his lover-like at- 
tentions were distasteful to her; and that, 
for the young man’s sake, she should break 
the illusion as soon as possible. 

Then Clara went farther, and hinted, as 
strongly as she could, that a similar un- 
pleasant necessity might be avoided in the 
near future by having less to do with this 
Mr. Brown, of whom no one seemed to 
know anything, and in whose society, of 
late, she seemed to find such pleasure. 
Clara even suggested as a possibility — 
she really knew it beyond any doubt — 
that there was danger of Dorothy her- 
self becoming interested; and she re- 
minded the girl, in a sisterly way, that 
she was not only too young for lovers, 
but too unsophisticated in the ways of the 
world to risk her affections in such inti- 
mate and indiscriminate friendship. 

Dorothy protested strongly against the 
danger of such a contingency, though, in 
her secret heart, she could but feel how 
much of a necessity to her happiness Dun- 
can Brown’s companionship had grown. 
Convinced that open opposition would 
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only precipitate matters, Clara wisely re- 
frained from saying anything more upon 
the subject for the present, though resolved 
to keep her eyes open. The stranger-ar- 
tist treated the girl very much as a child, 
to whom his companionship was offered 
for the pleasure she derived from it; and 
this point alone served, in a measure, to 
reconcile Clara to the situation, and she 
hoped his feelings would remain un- 
changed. 

One morning, a few days after this con- 
versation, Dorothy started across the fields 
to go to the village, when she suddenly 
became aware that some one was follow- 
ing her. Coming to a bend in the narrow 
pathway she turned abruptly and beheld 
Duncan Brown. He was yet at a distance, 
but she felt her cheeks reddening as she 
unconsciously slackened her pace, and 
loitered to gather a handful of buttercups 
growing in the tall grass near her. Ina 
few moments he had overtaken her, and 
they walked slowly on together. 

‘*You are going to the village?” he 
questioned. 

‘¢ Only on an errand,”’ she replied. ‘I 
shall be glad of company if you are going 
that way too.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,” he said, his face lighting 
with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I have an im- 
portant letter to mail, which’? — 

They had almost crossed the meadow, 
and were nearing the road when he paused 
abruptly. ‘If you are going as far as the 
post-office may I ask you to mail this for 
me?” he resumed, ‘‘ and then I «vill leave 
you to more enjoyable company.” 

Dorothy looked up with a mingled ex- 
pression of surprise and disappointment, 
and, taking the letter, was about to reply, 
when the artist added: ‘*I think your 
friend Mr. King is waiting for you in the 
highway, so I will detain you no longer. 
Please don’t let him see the letter.” 

Then he touched his hat and hastened 
back across the fields toward the farm- 
house, without once looking behind him. 

The movement was so sudden it quite 
took the girl’s breath away ; and while she 
stood gazing in- wonderment, first at the 
retreating figure and then at the letter 
which lay in her hand, De Witte King dis- 
mounted and stood leaning upon his wheel 
by the roadside. In another moment she 
turned and recognized him. 

‘**‘ Good-morning,” he said. 

Replying pleasantly to his cheery saluta- 
tion, she thrust the letter into her pocket 
and passed rapidly on. Reaching the 
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opening in the moss-grown wall, she was 
assisted over the flat stone which formed a 
sort of style at the end of the path, and 
stepped into the highway. 

‘*That man Brown is always dogging 
your footsteps,” DeWitte observed, pettish- 
ly, as they started down the roadway 
together. 

‘Is he?” the girl returned, naively, 
looking back across the meadows again. 
The figure of the artist was still in view, 
though a considerable distance away. 
‘¢ He seems just now to be going pretty 
rapidly in an opposite direction,” she con- 
tinued, ‘* though he might have mailed 
his letter himself.” 

‘* Oh, then he writes letters, does he, 
and asks his lady acquaintances to post 
them? But I half suspect he would have 
saved you the trouble of attending to the 
commission had he not seen me. Do you 
know why it is he always avoids me?” 

** Why — yes!” the girl answered, half 
hesitatingly. 

** Do you?” 

* Dorothy’s eyes snapped wickedly as she 
glanced furtively toward her companion. 

** Because he does not wish your com- 
pany, I suppose,” she replied, noncha- 
lantly. 

‘‘ Rather, because I am a friend of 
Horace Anandale,” he suggested, with a 
wise look. ‘‘ Miss Drew, I wish you 
would show me that letter. Do you know 
to whom it is addressed?” 

‘*¢ I do,” the girl replied, quietly. 

*¢ And will you let me see it?” 

*¢ By no means. ” 

Her answer was given with firmness 
and decision, as she grasped the letter 
more tightly in the depths of her pocket. 

‘**] have no right to do such a thing in 
any event,” she went on; ‘and, under the 
present circumstances, would not for any 
consideration.” 
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Baffled in his attempt to see the letter, 
and chagrined at the mood in which he 
found the girl this morning, he walked on 
in silence, pushing the wheel mechanically 
before him. Dorothy, too, was silent; 
for, in her mind, already filled with doubts 
and perplexities, she was pondering the 
strange events of the morning, while she 
recalled with wonderment the superscrip- 
tion upon the envelope of the letter in her 
pocket. It was addressed to Horace 
Anandale. 

‘* My friend is coming on, now, very 
soon,” De Witte observed, reopening the 
conversation. 

‘‘ Your friend?” the girl repeated, ab- 
sently. ‘*Oh, you mean Mr. Anandale?” 

‘¢ And then, doubtless, we shall know 
all about this fellow Brown; and there 
may be some startling disclosures.” 

The girl looked up quickly, giving her 
companion a_ sharp, shrewd glance. 
‘¢Startling, did you say?” repeating the 
word with emphasis. ‘I should be dis- 
appointed if the disclosures were not 
startling,” she observed, with irony, ‘after 
all the mysterious hints which have been 
whispered from time to time. Unfortunate 
Mr. Brown!” 

‘¢ Then you choose to take the man upon 
his own representations, without any fears 
whatever that he may be a” — 

‘¢ A what?” the girl demanded, impera- 
tively. 

*¢ An impostor.” 

‘*Do you know that he is an impostor, 
and can you prove it?” 

‘¢ As Horace Anandale says, ‘ wait and 
see,’ ” King replied, laconically, giving the 
wheel a vicious push, which necessitated 
a quick forward movement to prevent it 
from falling. 

‘¢ Yes, that is what I shall certainly do, 
— wait and see.” 





















































Tue fact that cruising in large boats has 
become so popular among the yachtsmen 
of the East may, perhaps, lend additional 
interest to the following record of a trip 
from Boston to Florida, made in the winter 
of 1873-74, by a party of three, in a small 
cat-rigged yacht. The boat was con- 
structed by a well-known Boston builder 
expressly for the voyage, and was very 
strong and high out of the water for a boat 
of her dimensions. Her length from stem 
to rudder-post was only 26 feet 5 inches. 
She measured 11 feet beam with 4 feet 
draft. Her mast was 834 inches in di- 
ameter at deck and was 33 feet in length 
above deck. The main boom overhung 
the taffrail 2 feet 4 inches, and her centre- 
board was 8 feet long. Her cabin was 14 
feet in length, with head-room of 4 feet 
6 inches. 

The route taken was entirely an ocean 
trip, excepting the passage through Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, to avoid Cape 
Hatteras. As the yacht was over five tons, 
it was found necessary to procure a coast- 
ing license. 

On November 6th, at 6 o’clock P.M., the 
yacht started from Boston on her voyage. 
Before leaving the harbor it became nec- 
essary to put in two reefs, as the wind had 
been blowing a gale for several days. There 
being a very heavy searunning outside, when 
crossing the shoal between Boston Light 
and Cape Cod, she shipped considerable 
water through the centre-casing. This 
never afterwards occurred during the whole 
voyage, and may be attributed to the fact 
that she was then running before the wind, 
and afterwards, in heavy weather, she was 
either on the wind or ‘‘ hove-to.” King 
Neptune about this time came aboard and 
claimed tribute from all hands. If any 
spectator had been present he would have 
enjoyed the spectacle of the skipper, clothed 
in oil-skins, with a sou’-wester on his head 
and sea-boots on his feet, sitting on the 
floor of the cockpit. grasping the helm 
with both hands, and with a pail between 
his feet. At one moment his gaze was on 
the binnacle and the sea ahead, while, at 
the next moment, his attention was forcibly 
called to the pail. 

This storm continued ‘until the light- 
ship off Race Point was passed, and, after 
rounding Cape Cod, the water became 
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much smoother. The watches during the 
night were divided into three, of four hours 
each, which were long and tedious enough 
to satisfy any person. This rule was ob- 
served throughout the whole voyage except 
when there was reefing to be done, when 
all hands took part. 

At daylight next day we were off the 
Handkerchief Shoals in Vineyard Sound. 
Here we had to beat against a head-wind 
and tide, and as the wind lightened, we 
shook out the reef. Little was accomplished 
during the morning till the tide turned at 
noon, when the wind shifted to the north- 
east and we had to put in two reefs again. 
This, however, gave us a free wind, and 
we went skimming along at the rate of eight 
knots. We now had opportunity to eat 
the only morsel of food since the pre- 
vious day. 

The islands of Nassau, Nausett, Peni- 
keese, and Cuttyhunk were passed, and 
the evening found us at Gay Head. During 
the night we passed Point Judith, Gull 
Rip, and in the morning we were off 
New Haven, almost becalmed. Little 
progress was made all day, and in the 
evening we put into Sheffield, Conn. At 
8 o’clock next morning we started on 
our way again, with a free wind, and an- 
chored at noon in the Erie Basin, Brooklyn, 
having accomplished about three hundred 
and fifty miles of the journey. 

We remained several days in New York, 
departing from there November 1ith, with 
a fair north-west wind, which sent the 
yacht along eight or nine miles an hour. 
We took the direct course down New York 
Bay, thence past Sandy Hook into the 
broad ocean. The wind held until we 
arrived off Long Branch, when it turned 
into a light zephyr, by which, however, we 
were enabled to progess slowly along the 
Jersey shore. We had our fears that the 
calm presaged a storm, with chances of 
the wind in a contrary direction. These 
apprehensions were realized. The wind 
gradually veered to south by south-east, 
and by this time we were near Shark 
River, twenty miles below Sandy Hook. 

Thinking it policy to make a harbor if 
possible, we launched our canoe, and took 
soundings on the bar. As it proved there 
were but four feet of water, and that, too, at 
high-tide, which made it rather risky to at- 
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tempt the passage, as it was necessary to 
allow something for the rise and fall of the 
ocean swell. Accordingly we kept on for 
the next inlet, at the mouth of the Squam 
River. Here, again, it appeared to shoal, 
and the further consideration was enter- 
tained that, in the event of a storm, such a 
sea would be created that it would be im- 
possible for us to get out again for many 
days, for during and after a storm these bars 
are white with breakers. The next chance to 
escape the grip of old Neptune, when he 
should get fairly enraged, would be to put 
into Barnegat Inlet. The wind had been 
gradually increasing, and before we were 
many miles beyond Squam it had become 
violent, and being south by south-east was, 
of course well ahead, so we got in our 
double reef, and undertook to fight out the 
gale. By thistime it was dark. The sea 
was one sheet of phosphorescent flame, 
and the yacht met waves with three feet of 
crest, which kept continually breaking 
over her bow. After two hours of tough 
sailing we got sight of Barnegat Light, 
which was then nine miles to windward. 
The wind increased to a gale, but we 
made out to close-reef our sail, and still 
persevered. We kept the yacht to her 
work, and she bravely and handsomely 
stood the test; but there is a limit to 
everything, especially to the physical 
strength and endurance of human kind, 


when wet, cold, and not wholly free 
from sea-sickness. This was no summer 
cruise. It was winter cold, for although 


it was the month of November, the chilli- 
ness of the air made one think it must be 
midwinter, with the mercury near the 
freezing-point. About midnight, having a 
fair offing, we lashed the helm a-lee, and, 
with a started sheet, hove the yacht to un- 
der the close-reefed mainsail ; we turned in 
till morning, and let the boat take care of 
herself. Think of throwing away the 
reins on a runaway horse, trusting for safe- 
ty to his tiring out and coming to a stop, 
without encountering any obstacle in his 
mad flight that might put an end to your 
life and his own! Such was our position, 
locked up in our cabin, and leaving the 
yacht tothe mercy of wind and wave. 
Knowing as we did that only some unusual 
catastrophe couid prevent her riding out the 
storm with comparative safety, and tired out 
as we were from our hard work, our slum- 
bers were sweet, and we arose in the morn- 
ing thoroughly rested and fully prepared for 
another battle. In,lying to, our sail and 
rudder being in opposite directions, pre- 
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vented us from making any forward prog- 
ress, and only tended to keep the boat 
headed to the seas. No danger could 
attend us, unless we were driven back by 
the wind and waves on a lee shore. Such 
a thing was impossible here for we had 
plenty of sea-room. At daybreak we 
found that we had made about twelve miles 
leeway, and had got back upon a part of 
our old ground. ‘The heavy southerly roll, 
we were convinced, was too much of an 
obstacle to overcome with a strong head- 
wind; so we decided to put the vessel 
about, and make a run for New York 
harbor. With this intention we stood to the 
northward till noon, when the wind got 
around to the old quarter, north-west. 
We were now about fifteen miles to leeward 
of Sandy Hook, and, having had enough 
of close-hauled sailing, we determined 
to wear ship and make another attempt 
to reach our destination. 

About 5 P.M., after a run to the south- 
ward of between thirty and forty miles, we 
made Barnegat Inlet, but found the break- 
ers too high to render it at all prudent to 
venture through them ; so we agreed to run 
for the Delaware Breakwater, ninety miles 
farther south. For a few hours we had a 
fair wind, but, about 9 o’clock, we were 
headed off once more by a fierce south- 
easter, approaching the dimensions of a 
gale, and accompanied by a heavy sea. 
Being in the pathway of coasting vessels, 
we did not dare to take the chances of lying- 
to in the darkness, and perceived that we 
had no other alternative than to make 
another night of it amid the storm and 
darkness and surrounded by the heaving 
billows. The boat was equal to the emer- 
gency, and again, under circumstances more 
trying than those of the night previous, we 
found ourselves, the next morning, at day- 
light, within fifteen miles to the eastward of 
Cape May. We beat through a heavy chop 
sea, with the wind dead ahead, into Dela- 
ware Bay. When well inside we were 
struck by a snow-squall, which made us 
think of the Polar Sea rather than the 
orange-blossoms which we had in mind 
when starting. However, we kept on, and 
at about 4 o’clock P.M., we found our- 
selves on the comfortable side of the Dela- 
ware Breakwater, having this time been 
without rest or food for forty-eight hours, 
and pretty well used up. 

This was the greatest hardship we expe- 
rienced on the whole cruise. We were beat- 
ing against a head-wind under close-reef, en- 
livened every few hours with a snow-squall. 
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The sea was drenching every part of the 
boat, for it seemed impossible to keep it 
from coming into the cabin, either through 
the scuttle or through the deck, which had 
opened above the stove. 

The first thing on coming to anchor was 
to start a fire and put on a pot of soup, and 
then to spread all the bedding and blankets 
out on deck to dry. After eating we were 
all right again, and after setting out the 
light we all turned in for the night, and a 
right good night it was, for to say that we 
slept like tired boys would be only half the 
truth. We had scarcely got to sleep when 
a brushing noise awakened and called us 
to the deck, where we were saluted from a 
schooner with —I will not say; it was not 
French, and was not at all complimentary. 
We found we had a narrow escape: a 
schooner had come into the breakwater to 
anchor. When almost upon us a light 
from the light-house on the wall disclosed 
our boat just in season for them to put the 
wheel up; but soclose was our escape that 
the schooner brushed the side of the yacht 
in passing. It came near being our last 
sleep, and was occasioned by our lantern 
going out. Yachtsmen, when at anchor ina 
strange place and having no watch set, can- 
not be too particular in regard to their light. 

The next day, at about 3 o’clock P.M., 
we got under way once more and expected 
to reach Norfolk, Va. The wind was 
favorable, a little north of west, and held till 
about 8 P. M., when it subsided into a dead 
calm. We rolled about in very idle fashion 
for the next ten hours. About daybreak 
the wind freshened up, and by 11 o’clock we 
made Chincoteaque Inlet, Va., about 
seventy miles south of the breakwater. 
The clerk of the weather did fairly with us 
this time, and although we had started out 
on the sailors’ unlucky day, we got timely 
and unmistakeable hints that what the 
*longshoremen call a ‘* regular tantarter,” 
was brewing. Here we had a safe and 
snug harbor, and we remained until the 
gale had blown out. 

On Wednesday, November rgth, we got 
away for Norfolk, Va., at about 6.30 A. M., 
with the wind west-north-west, and beauti- 
ful weather. We bowled along down the 
coast, across the bay and into Hampton 
Roads, reaching the docks of Fortress 
Monroe at g P. M., having made a run of 
ninety miles in about fourteen hours. 

On Saturday the yacht was towed up 
Elizabeth River, ex route for Aibemarle 
Sound. Having got into the salubrious 


climate of the North Carolina Sounds we 
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felt that it was about time to think of the: 
old motto: ‘* Take a little comfort as you 
go along ;” and, as we were not sailing for a 
prize mug, nor pursued by a pirate, or 
anything of that sort, we did not hurry, 
and were just a month, lacking one day, 
in going from Norfolk toCharleston. Upon 
entering the canal, we took a tow, per pro- 
peller, and went through Currituck Sound 
on the same day. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber we again entered the canal, and our 
further progress therein was made by sail. 

This part of the voyage was of the quiet- 
est description. There was no sea, and it 
was smooth sailing. A good harbor could 
be made for the night almost anywhere. 
It was unnecessary to drop the anchor, as 
the boat could be fastened to a tree, as the 
land traveller would hitch ahorse. There 
was plenty of gunning and fishing, and here 
our larder was well filled, and the greatest 
epicure could have found no fault with our 
table. 

On Thursday, the 27th, we crossed 
Albemarle Sound and came to anchor near 
the Roanoke marshes. On Friday we went 
before a stiff north wind across Pamlico 
Sound, all sail, with the peak dropped. 
Next day we were in Core Sound, where 
we had smooth sailing and a most enjoy- 
able passage, until nearing the extreme end 
of the Sound, when we got aground. The 
best bower was lifted into the skiff, and 
dropped a cable’s length off shore, and the 
yacht was hauled into clear water without 
much difficulty. We arrived at Moorhead 
City on Sunday, the 30th, and on the fol- 
lowing day went up to Beaufort, N.C. 

Here we remained eight days, and on 
December 8th left Beaufort, and were soon 
on the broad Atlantic, bound for Wilming- 
ton ; the wind was light from the north and 
the weather cloudy. During the night a 
dense fog set in, and, fearing lest we might 
miss the light at the inlet to Cape Fear 
River, we came to anchor till daylight. 

At daylight the fog continued, so we 
laid our course along shore just outside the 
breakers, and after a while discovered the 
light-house on Federal Point. Fortunately 
the fog began to lift as we approached the 
light-house, and we decided to make the 
rather hazardous attempt of running into 
New Inlet. This is an inlet to Cape Fear 
River, crossed by a sand bar, and but little 
used. Weran safely through the breakers, 
however, without taking any water aboard. 
As soon as we were fairly clear of the bar 
we were along side of the famous Fort 
Fisher. The sun came out uncomfortably 
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hot, but otherwise the sail up the river to 
Wilmington, a distance of about thirty-five 
miles, was very pleasant. 

On December 12th we left Wilmington, 
and after running down the river, anchored 
off Fort Fisher again. From this point 
we sailed for Smithsville, where we stopped 
on Sunday the 14th, and next made harbor 
at Tubbs Inlet. Here we remained till 
Saturday; the weather was warm and 
lovely all the time. We made an attempt 
to get out on Thursday, but just as we 
reached the inlet the wind left us, and the 
tide being strong caught the yacht, and 
sent her upon the bar among the breakers. 
She managed to grind her way over the 
first bar, but stuck fast on the second. 
Here she bumped and thumped while the 
tide was falling, and for a while there 
seemed to be a good chance of another 
wreck to adorn the Carolina coast. She 
was got off at next tide, however, without 
apparent injury. On Saturday, at 6 A.M., 
wind north-west and moderate, we again 
got to sea; calm at noon; fresh from the 
north at 8 P.M ; reached Charleston at 
7 A.M., on Sunday, December 21, having 
made a run of one hundred and twenty 
miles in twenty-six hours, which was good 
work, considering the calm. 

he next dash was for Savannah or 
Jacksonville, according as the billows and 
breezes of the ocean might favor. Whether 
to go up the St. John’s River after reaching 
Jacksonville, or down the Florida coast, 
some three hundred miles, to Indian River, 
was not decided. By taking out our bal- 
last we could run about two hundred miles 
up the St. John’s. Between Jacksonville 
and Indian River there is no harbor even 
for a yacht, so that this attempt cannot be 
made unless the weather is very favorable. 

On the trip from Brooklynto Charleston 
we experienced no particular difficulty, 
either in reefing or lying to. In lying 
to, the third or close-reef was always put 
in. In reefing in a heavy sea, such as we 
had experienced in the gale off the Jersey 
coast, all hands were called. If we were 
sailing free we brought her up imto the 
wind enough to get the boom aboard, and 
then, with one man at the helm and two 
forward, lowered away to the desired reef- 
band, secured the earings and the points, 
and hoisted again into position. The busi- 
ness of the man at the helm was only to 
keep her steady, and partly head to the sea. 
The work was laborious, but we did not 
regard it dangerous; though, of course, 
every man had to take good care to keep 
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his feet, as she lurched off and on, other- 
wise we might find ourselves standing on 
our heads, and the water running out of 
our boots. We never lowered away to the 
deck, and never let the vessel get broadside 
to the sea. 

The reason we lay to the first night of 
the gale, and not the second, was because 
on the first night we were completely tired 
out and used up, so we lashed the helm 
a-lee, fastened the hatch on the inside, and 
turned in to get a little sleep. On the next 
night we felt fresher, and thought it best to 
keep on, and thus be gaining a little all 
the time in the right direction. We had 
no mast-head lights, but proper lights of 
different colors were at hand to show when 
nearing another vessel. We missed it 
badly in going about and scudding for 
New York harbor, for the north-west blow 
met us half-way, and kicked up a terrible 
rumpus with the lone seas rolling in from 
the south-east. 

In scudding we carried a double reef, 
and got along tolerably well with an occa- 
sional whack of the boom into the cap of 
the sea. In all this rough usage we lost 
neither of our canoes. The trysail was 


not used at any time in lying to, though 
we do not doubt it might be so used to 


advantage. It would also serve, being 
secured forward, in scudding before a gale. 
All the use made of it was to hold the 
yacht steady at anchor, keep her from 
yawing about and letting the cold wind 
blow down the hatch. 

On Saturday, December 26th, we started 
with a view to reach Savannah by the in- 
land passage, via Ashley, Waupoo, and 
Stone Rivers, the sea being rough and the 
weather very unpromising on the outside. 
We pursued our way during two days up 
the river, when the shoals became so 
numerous that we gave it up and returned 
to Charleston harbor. On the 3oth, 
at 7 o’clock A.M., we catted and fished 
our anchor, and, with a brisk nor’-nor’- 
west wind, stood away for the entrance of 
the harbor. We passed the bars safely, and 
ran along shore for about two hours, when 
the piping wind and swelling sea induced 
us to put in a single reef, and in another 
houra double reef. By 2 o’clock the wind 
had increased to something like a gale, ac- 
companied by an ugly sea, when we put in 
a third reef. At 5 P.M., when we made 
Tybee light, at the entrance to Savannah 
River, the wind had lulled, which encour- 
aged us to take out one reef and keep on, 
instead of pushing into the river. This 
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proved a mistake, for, at 10 o’clock, the 
wind began to increase, and by 2 A.M. a 
living gale was blowing. The sea was 
running high, with long swells, and, at 
times, combing fiercely. Sailing in this 
way, at 3 A.M. a sea struck the starboard 
quarter and knocked the man at the helm 
across the standing-rdom into the lee-scup- 
pers. No serious damage resulted; but 
the circumstance was rather discouraging, 
and all hands began to feel as if they wanted 
to go home. As this was impracticable, 
we put in a third reef. With this we kept 
on for a short distance, when we made up 
our minds that it was too much for us, and 
we hove the vessel to. Another consider- 
ation had some weight in our minds, and 
that was the speed at which we had been 
moving, about seven and one-half knots, 
might, if we kept on, carry us beyond the 
mouth of the St. John’s River. 

The Barnegat Inlet tactics were again 
put into requisition. All hands went be- 
low, barred the hatch on the inside, and 
left the boat to take care of herself. This 
she did magnificently. But the gale did 
not let up for an instant, while the fury of 
the sea was heightened by the prolongation 
of the gale. The wind had gradually 
veered to nearly north-east. The heavy 
seas rolled and lifted the frail craft in a most 
unmerciful style. Thus, by lying-to, we 
drifted for twenty-three hours. Our appre- 
hensions were awakened, not so much by 
the violence of the storm as in regard to 
the matter of lee-way. We were at sea 
and out of sight of Squantum, so much we 


were sure of ; but to explain our geograph- 
ical position much more definitely than 
that was out of our power. We regarded 
the chances as about even that our drift 
might wre us upon some of the Bahamas 
or upon Cape Canaveral, on the Florida 
coast. 

About 3 o’clock on New Year’s morning 
we made up our minds that something 
should be done, both to celebrate the occa- 
sion and to dodge the responsibilities of 
navigation upon a lee shore. Several 
propositions were entertained ; but the one 
acted upon was to run, close-hauled, nor’- 
nor’-west, thus gaining on the friendly 
shore and regaining some of the distance 
drifted. As usual, the boat came into her 
work in good style; but the sail, for a holi- 
day excursion, was not all that could be 
desired. 

It was also very different from a picnic, 
in one respect, that is, we had no provisions 
except hard crackers and water. 

At 11 o’clock we spoke a pilot cutter, 
and were informed that we were off Dobney 
Sound, coast of Georgia. This was agree- 
able news, since it satisfied us that we 
had not got below the St. John’s River. 
Accordingly, the wind having moderated 
considerably, we shook out our reefs, and 
bore up for Fernandina, Fla., where we 
arrived at 7 P.M., with our bones more 
or less dislocated, our flesh shaken into 
jelly, and as hungry as so many buzz-saws, 
our last cooked meat having been eaten at 
Charleston, on Monday, December 2gth. 


¥. H. S. 
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I. 


It is probable that every member of our 
restless brotherhood could select from a 
season’s wheeling some score of runs 
which, from the perfect conditions under 
which they were taken, — conditions prin- 
cipally of roads, weather, and mood of the 
rider,—remain long in his memory as 
preéminently enjoyable events. Perhaps 
the most thoroughly delightful morning’s 
excursion in the writer’s experience was 
taken on a faultless day in the latter part of 
the month of April, several years ago; the 
temperature was neither too warm nor too 


cool, the roads were all that could be de- 
sired, and the wind, which had blown a 
gale all night, was now no more than a 
gentle breeze. Regular attendance at 
gymnasium during the winter months had 
kept me in prime physical condition ; and 
the last, but not least, favoring circum- 
stance was that the old machine, much 
abused and prematurely rickety and de- 
crepit from severe overwork, had at length 
given place to a steed of more approved 
style. It must not be supposed, however, 
that my once firm and ever faithful friend 
sustained a transference from my service 
to a newer one, for I had not the heart to 
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dispose of it for its trifling value in money ; 
so, along with an ancient quadruped, 
which has also seen better days, it shall re- 
main in my stable for an indefinite period. 

Over a thirty-mile stretch of splendid 
roadway, through a country famous for its 
beauty, I enjoyed the initial ride on my 
new fifty-four. The keen delight of that 
morning has hardly been equalled in my 
later riding. From the moment of start- 
ing, till within a mile of my house on the 
return, nothing had transpired to mar the 
pleasure of it in any way ; but there is no 
such thing as perfect happiness in this 
world, and that rather melancholy fact 
was forcibly illustrated for my benefit be- 
fore the ride was quite concluded. The 
new wheel ran so beautifully, and I felt so 
like felicitating myself on the ease with 
which I rode it, that a spirit of pride was 
engendered, and, as a result of this, care- 
lessness ensued, and the combination was 
too much for me. I had neglected to 
oil the steering centres, and on nearing 
home a slight stiffness was noticeable in 
that part of the machine. Instead of dis- 
mounting like a sensible man, I concluded 
to lubricate the bearing while astride the 
wheel, and reaching back I fumbled with 
the bag strap until it was loosened and the 
oil-can secured. The little acorn-shaped 
cap was unscrewed from the head of the 
machine, a drop or two of oil descended 
into the proper hole — and then came the 
catastrophe ! 

The character of the obstruction, or 
whatever it was that overcame the powers 
of equilibrium, has escaped my recollec- 
tion; but I arose a blushing and humbled 
man. ‘The oil-can was discovered some 
thirty feet away from the ‘scene of the 
accident,” but the little nickel-plated cap 
could nowhere be found. The services of 
a small urchin—whom I caught in the 
act of enjoying my mishap with a grin 
upon his ugly countenance — were en- 
gaged, and together we searched, but in 
vain. At length we reluctantly gave it 
up, and, mounting, | commenced the mile’s 
journey which yet intervened between the 
place of my fall and home. 

It should be understood that this April 
day was not of the present year of perfect 
American machines. The lost cap came 
with the bicycle from England, and while 
conjecturing upon the length of time which 
must necessarily pass before another head- 
piece could be obtained from the factory, 
the idea occurred to me that there existed 
no reason why I should not supply a du- 
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plicate of the missing article from my own 
workroom, provided a piece of metal of 
suitable proportions could be found among 
the motley pile of ‘‘ scrap” that I hap- 
pened to have on hand. For many years 
much of my leisure had been devoted to 
amateur mechanics, and the collection of 
tools and acquirement of skill in their use ; 
the manufacturing of the cap, therefore, 
was not a work of any great difficulty, and 
I resolved to undertake it immediately on 
my return. 

In order that the reader may clearly 
comprehend what follows, it is necessary 
to acquaint him with a few brief details of 
locality. Our little village of Riverdale is 
situated on the banks of a broad river, 
some ten miles above the great and busy 
city of X ; which is on the same river, 
but upon the opposite shore. In order to 
reach the city we are conveyed by rail to 
the terminus of the road in the town of 
B ; on our side of the stream, and 
directly opposite X . A ferry-boat 
completes the journey. 

My house at Riverdale is near the river, 
and about one mile from the railroad sta- 
tion. The building devoted to my me- 
chanical pursuits is at the rear end of the 
grounds which extend around the dwelling- 
house, and there are two entrances. to it: 
one from the grounds, and the other from 
the back lane which constitutes the boun- 
dary line of the property. My incomings 
and outgoings are generally through the 
gates which open upon the avenue in front, 
and the lane door of my workshop is 
rarely used; but on this occasion, as the 
workshop was the objective point, and as 
the key was in my pocket, I rode up the 
lane and entered, leaving the door wide 
open, for the benefit of the additional light 
and air. 

Leaning the bicycle against the wall, 
inside the building, I ascended to the floor 
above, which is the workroom proper, 
and soon found a little brass casting, which 
would answer admirably, with a small 
amount of extra cutting down of surplus 
metal. I went to work at it, and in the 
course of an hour or so perfected a little 
ornament, which had a very pretty and 
altogether unique appearance. I purposed 
having it nickelled in the city, plating 
being beyond the facilities of my ‘‘ estab- 
lishment.” 

Whenever I see a nervous individual 
laboring under the absence of good health, 
who is oppressed with a variety of dismal 
forebodings about his condition, who 
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imagines heart, lungs, and liver to be 
playing him false, and who is in effect as 
much dead as alive, I feel, from a former 
depressing experience of my own, that 
salvation exists for him in a bicycle. 

The exhilarating ride of the morning, 
the keen enjoyment which this noble re- 
creation had given me, filled every vein 
and muscle with life indeed. My spirits 
ran high — so high, in fact, that I involun- 
tarily opened my mouth and gave way to 
song! Ordinarily people have recourse 
to this method of reducing the pressure of 
their feelings, but in my case it has been 
always peculiarly satisfactory, as my voice 
is rather greater in point of volume than 
that of the generality of mankind. In fact, 
kind friends inform me that the only thing 
extant which bears an adequate resem- 
blance to it is the Fog Horn of Centen- 
nial fame. Not being a musician I am 
fain to acknowledge that the old war-song 
rendered that morning, with most imper- 
fect recollection of time and tune, must 
have produced somewhat of a commotion. 

Satisfied with the cap, which now orna- 
mented the bicycle head, I once more 
ascended to the room above to place the 
tools in order and to clean up the lathe, 
which, by the way, is also a ‘* wheel” 
which requires some attention occasion- 
ally. The time consumed upstairs was 
probably twenty minutes; and be it re- 
membered that my vocal organs were in 
almost incessant active operation until I 
came down again. 

The next thing in order was to wheel 
the bicycle over to its place in the stable, 
and I entered the lower room with out- 
stretched hand to grasp the machine. 
What was my astonishment, on turning 
around at the foot of the enclosed stair-way, 
to find no machine there! It was not in 
the room. That it was a practical joke of 
some kind, or that I was dreaming, flashed 
into my mind and. out again as quickly, 
and I recognized the strong probability of 
theft. I hastily went to the lane door and 
looked out, but seeing no one, ran first to 
one corner of the lane and then to the 
other without better result. Without fur- 
ther loss of valuable time I returned to the 
workshop, and passing through the build- 
ing to the other door, called out to Harry, 
our man-of-all-work, who was over in the 
stable cleaning a set of harness. 

‘* Harry,” I cried, ‘‘ I believe my bicy- 
cle has been stolen within the past twenty 
minutes. Did you hear any one in here 
while I was upstairs?” 


‘* No, sir,” replied Harry, who was an 
intelligent darkey, ‘*I thought I heard 
you singing, but” — 

‘¢ Yes, Lunderstand. Now, you put the 
little mare into the light wagon just as 
quickly as you know how. Put the har- 
ness on — I’]] run out the wagon!” 

Not a second was lost. Aroused from 
a gentle doze the little mare found herself 
hitched up and ready to start, almost be- 
fore she was thoroughly awake. During 
the process Harry and I had consulted 
briefly, but to the point, as we supposed. 
The hypothesis which our first action was 
based upon was that the thief was a 
tramp, or stroller of some kind, who had 
shaped his course into Riverdale, and 
while walking by my workshop, and find- 
ing the door open, had looked in, discov- 
ered an opportunity, and, being of the class 
who never let their ‘* chances like sun- 
beams pass them by,” had stepped in and 
spirited away my beloved wheel. That 
the thief, whoever he might be, could not 
ride a bicycle, seemed most likely; and 
that the obvious course for him to pursue 
would be to quit the immediate territory 
with all possible expedition, was appar- 
ently as probable. What point would he 
make for? The city unquestionably, where 
he might sacrifice the machine for one-half 
its value at short notice, and with little 
danger to himself. 

In something less than ten minutes from 
the time of our starting a down train would 
be at the station, and, if we could but ar- 
rive there before the train, I had most san- 
guine expectations of capturing thief and 
bicycle. Our poor little beast never was 
a fast trotter, and when she ‘*‘ broke” at 
the commencement of the journey, she 
continued to the end onarun. We heard 
the whistle when still a considerable dis- 
tance from the station, and it soon became 
evident that we should have no spare sec- 
onds. 

The last clump of trees was presently 
cleared; we flew out into the open 
roadway——and saw the train slowly de- 
parting! We waved hats and shouted to 
attract attention, but the engineer and 
other officials proved altogether oblivious, 
and with accelerating speed the train be- 
came smaller and smaller in the increasing 
distance. With chagrin and disappoint- 
ment I threw the lines to Harry, and 
sprang from the wagon. Crossing the 
track, I entered the ticket-office and ac- 
costed the ticket-seller, to whom I related 
the circumstances as concisely as possible, 
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and then inquired whether he had noticed 
a man board the train with a bicycle. 

‘“'Yes,” was the expected reply, ‘‘ he 
got in the baggage-car at the front end of 
the train.” 

**Do you know who it was?— would 
you know him again?” 

‘* Well, I did not notice him particu- 
larly, as he did not buy a ticket, and I 
hardly suppose I should recognize him if 
I saw him again. If I were in your place 
I would telegraph down and have him 
stopped. You can follow in less than an 
hour on the next train. Squire Lort will 
make out a warrant for you in the mean- 
while.” 

In pursuance of this advice I wrote out 
the following despatch, and had it trans- 
mitted to the operator at B with 
whom I was personally acquainted : ‘* My 
bicycle stolen. Thief and bicycle now on 
down-train. Endeavor to detain him. 
Will follow with warrant on next train.” 

I could scarcely repress a smile of tri- 
umph as the instrument clicked off the 
message which was to overcome my 
enemy in his flight. Of course it was 
possible — barely possible — that the indi- 
vidual on the train was in perfectly legiti- 
mate possession of his own property, and 
not mine. The reputation of Riverdale 
riding was widely diffused among wheel- 
men. Two splendid roads extended over 
twenty or thirty miles of lovely country ; 
but, as their direction tended still further 
away from X , it was a frequent prac- 
tice of city wheelmen to avoid the wretched 
riding between X and Riverdale, by 
coming and returning per rail. It was 
possible, therefore, that the purloiner of 
my bicycle was travelling afoot, and might 
yet be captured by Harry and the mare at 
no very great distance from us. Acting 
upon this view of the situation, I instructed 
Harry how to act; and I then proceeded 
to interview Squire Lort. 

The village magistrate, when not occu- 
pied as such, worked his forge at the 
blacksmith shop; and, as he was more 
frequently called upon to manipulate ham- 
mer and tongs than to act in his official 
capacity, I had little difficulty in finding 
him. It took quite as long as I had calcu- 
lated for the Squire to impress me with 
the dignity and importance of his position, 
and his exposition of the necessity and im- 
portance of warrants-of-arrest may have 
been correct enough, but was rather prolix 
for the comfort of his audience. In fact, 
the Squire’s unrelenting verbosity forced 
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me to part with not a little of my own 
dignity of manner, by running for the train. 
Puffing and blowing I jumped on board, 
and was soon whirled down to B ata 
forty-mile rate. 

I went directly to my friend the tele- 
graph-operator, and we proceeded together 
to the large waiting-room of the depot. 
There, apparently at liberty, but in reality 
under the vigilant eye of a ‘* gentleman” 
in one corner of the room, with wrath on 
his visage and vengeance in his heart, 
striding up and down the room with ener- 
getic strides, was — my own first cousin! 
He was taking his own wheel to the city 
for repairs when my unfortunate interven- 
tion, in the shape of a telegram, stopped 
him in this ‘‘ disagreeable manner,” — as 
he termed it. Joe is not given to pro- 
fanity, and the present provocation was 
such that the few extravagant phrases 
which leaked to the surface can hardly be 
a matter of great weight in his final ac- 
count. Being a reasonable youth, his good- 
humor was quickly restored, and he even 
proffered his sympathy and assistance. 

My hopes frustrated at B , I crossed 
the ferry with Joe for the purpose of adver- 
tising in the newspapers of the city. After 
that was accomplished we called at the 
principal police-station, and through its 
agency all likely places where the bicycle . 
could be offered for sale were duly notified 
to be on the lookout. I was determined 
to recover my wheel if such a thing were 
practicable ; and the final effort towards 
that end was the engagement of a detective 
to follow the matter up where my personal 
efforts ceased. 

It was late in the evening when I re- 
turned home, tired, hungry, and altogether 
miserable. Harry had discovered no clue 
whatever. He had driven, for a consid- 
erable distance, over every road in the 
vicinity of the town; had made inquiry 
everywhere ;_ but nobody had seen a bicycle 
since I came home from riding that morn- 
ing. The condolences of my family served 
little to bring back the good temper of the 
morning, and [ retired to my own room, 
and went to bed, in no pleasant frame of 
mind, and with the conviction that the 
man, whom I regarded at that moment as 
my bitterest foe, was either in league with 
the devil, or must have left Riverdale in 
an invisible balloon. 

Day after day went by, until nearly a 
week had passed, with no news whatever. 
I stopped the advertisements and the de- 
tective’s services as incurring useless ex- 
























pense ; 
concluded to regret my misfortune as little 
as possible, and take consolation ina prac- 


and, like a true philosopher, 


tical manner on a new wheel. After that 
one ride on a perfect bicycle it would be 
impossible to again derive satisfaction from 
my old and worn-out machine; so a few 
weeks later saw me in happy possession 
of a fifty-four precisely similar to the one 
which I had lost, and many are the delight- 
ful hours it has given me. 


II. 


At the time of the occurrences already 
related I was in business partnership with 
an old schoolmate of mine. After some 
years of steady work we had met with con- 
siderable success, and had, but a short 
time prior to my story, established an 
agency in the western city of N . 
Mr. Benton, who was intrusted with the 
charge of this branch concern, was a 
mutual friend of long standing, and was 
one of those rare and happy individuals 
whom every one likes. I have never seen 
a man with such an unlimited number 
of friends and social acquaintances. An 
ardent bicycler and club man, with an 
overflowing fund of animal spirits, ever 
ready for active enjoyment, and with re- 
sources always at his fingers’ ends, his 
character of itself was an unfailing guar- 
antee of pleasure to any one visiting his 
city who was fortunate enough to be con- 
signed to his care. Hence it was that, as 
the fall of the year came around, when it 
was necessary for either my partner or my- 
self to travel out to N , for the purpose 
of adjusting and settling matters with Ben- 
ton, the question of which should go was 
of considerable interest to each of us. We 
were both anxious enough to go, and on this 
particular occasion, as_ either could be 
spared with equal convenience, I recollect 
we tossed up a coin as the easiest method 
of deciding. The result wasa decision in 
my favor; and in a week I commenced 
the three days’ journey westward. 

Arriving at N , I found Benton 
standing on the depot platform, and re- 
ceived his hearty greetings. We were 
driven to his hotel, and I shortly after left 
him for my own room, being considerably 
fatigued from the long and monotonous 
travelling. 

Benton, in spite of his love of a good 
time, was a man of business when business 
required his attention; and for the first 
three days our affairs occupied us exclu- 
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sively. On the evening of the third day, 
however, matters were placed upon a sat- 
isfactory basis, and Benton, sprawled out 
in a big office chair, rested his heels on a 
desk, clasped his hands back of his head, 
and broke forth into a terrific yawn, and 
into the following utterance : — 

‘¢Frank, my dear boy, I am tired of 
office life, and almost famished. Let us 
ride up to the club and dine there. We 
will be certain to meet Smith and some of 
the other fellows, and we can organize a 
dinner-party, and tune ourselves up to con- 
cert pitch. Smith is our treasurer. He 
is the handsomest man in N » and a 
clever fellow, — you will be sure to like 
him.” 

I was perfectly agreed to such a prop- 
osition, and the programme suggested 
was duly carried out. I was introduced 
to Smith, but, much to Benton’s disap- 
pointment, my impression of him was by 
no means as favorable as had been antici- 
pated. Physically he was, undoubtedly, 
as Benton had remarked, a splendid speci- 
men of human nature, an unusually good- 
looking fellow ; but to me, his hail-fellow- 
well-met air had a suspicion of insincerity 
in it; his frequent and rather loud laugh 
seemed to me lacking the genuine spon- 
taneity of Benton’s ungovernable roars, 
and the whole bearing of the man, giving 
full credit to his wit and entertaining con- 
versation, his well related anecdotes, and 
the general popularity in which he was 
held, affected me unfavorably, even to an 
unreasonable extent, from the moment I 
first saw him. My departure from N. ’ 
however, and a consequent interruption — 
which I trusted would be permanent — of 
all intercourse with ‘Smith, were so near at 
hand that I had resolved upon keeping 
my impressions strictly to myself, and I 
should not have deviated from this more 
Christian course had not Benton questioned 
me so flatly and persistently: that I could 
scarcely avoid giving my unreserved opin- 
ion of his friend. Benton laughed at me 
good-naturedly, and said : — 

‘¢ Frank, your notions are as singular as 
unjust. To be sure I have not known him 
for any great length of time, nor have I had 
much intimacy with him beyond that im- 
mediately derived from bicycling affairs ; 
but at the same time there has been ample 
opportunity for forming judgment of him, 
and I can assure you that Smith is a capi- 
tal fellow.” 

*¢ You are far too good-natured yourself, 
Benton, for your words to have the effect 
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of eradicating from my mind a very strong 
impression. I distrust any man who, on 
one hour’s acquaintance, professes a pas- 
sionate friendship for you, and is unreason- 
ably interested in your affairs. What does 
he care for Riverdale, and about the loca- 
tion of my house in it? You might 
suppose he contemplated entering into 
negotiations for its purchase to have heard 
his inquiries concerning it. He was also 
impertinent enough to ask me if I sang, 
and made the gratuitous remark that I had 
a singularly effective speaking-voice, and 
that he would wager any amount on his 
ability to recognize it twenty vears hence. 
Confound his impudence!” 

‘* My dear old boy, don’t get ruffled,” 
Benton replied. ‘* I see that you have con- 
ceived a ridiculous and incorrigible dislike 
for Smith, so let’s change the subject. I 
am sorry you don’t like him, though.” 

The next day was enjoyably spent in 
‘‘ doing” the many interesting features of 
N ; and in the evening, agreeable toa 
resolution formed at the dinner of the pre- 
vious evening, a party of eight — Smith ot 
included — attended the theatre. After a 
sprightly performance of a laughable com- 
edy, we found ourselves in too good humor 
to part company, so we walked back to- 
gether to the club-house, it being but a 
moderate distance from the theatre. 

The club was quite an important insti- 
tution, having a roll of one hundred and 
seventy members, thirty of whom were bi- 
cyclers. For the accommodation of wheels, 
and for dressing and other rooms, an annex 
had been erected adjoining the main edi- 
fice occupied by the club. The wheel- 
room was a spacious apartment, built large 
on account of a prospective increase in the 
club membership. The bicycling faction, 
while subject to regulation by the club 
proper, had rules and officers of its own, 
and Benton, as a matter of course, was 
chosen president. 

On the arrival of our party we found a 
number of wheelmen in their head-quarters 
—Smith included — earnestly discussing 
the programme for the following day,which 
was a municipal holiday. Of course there 
was to bea “trun,” although an informal 
one, and at length the route was definitely 
decided upon. By unanimous invitation I[ 
was to accompany the party, and a wheel 
and costume were furnished me. 

The day was just as we would have 
wished it, — bright, sunshiny, and cool. 
We rode to a village about fifteen miles 
from N , where we rested and partook 
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of a hearty dinner. Then came lounging 
under trees, cigars, conversation, and laugh- 
ter. Some one proposed an impromptu 
contest at fancy riding, offering the mag- 
nanimous reward of a cigar to the success- 
ful man. The well-known repertory of 
tricks followed, — some well done, — but 
truth compels me to state that Smith was 
by long odds the most graceful and dex- 
terous rider of the party, and received the 
prize. There happened to be a little trick 
of my own invention which, at Benton’s 
request, I arose to perform. I grasped the 
handles of Smith’s machine, which one of 
the party handed to me, mounted it, and 
came to a stand-still, looking downward in 
the usual manner. I was about continuing 
the trick when my eye alighted upon a lit- 
tle brass object on the head of the bicycle 
that had the effect of unnerving me com- 
pletely. All thought of the trick vanished ; 
the nicety of balance ceased to be main- 
tained, and I tumbled over and met the 
ground, with considerable violence, on my 
side. Many kind expressions of regret and 
sympathy were tendered at my sudden at- 
tack of supposed illness. I looked up at the 
group standing around me, but did not see 
Smith, nor did I come in contact with him 
again that afternoon. On the return ride 
he occupied a position near the extreme 
front of the line, while Benton and I 
brought up the rear. As the first oppor- 
tunity offered itself I slackened my pace, 
and he and I were left alone together. 
Benton already knew the facts relating to 
the theft of my bicycle six or eight months 
back, and was completely incredulous when 
I told him of the astonishing discovery of 
the afternoon. I at length prevailed upon 
him to credit that which I was so well as- 
sured of, and we entered into consultation 
as to subsequent action. It seemed prepos- 
terous that a man occupying Smith’s social 
position could possibly be guilty of such 
petty larceny as this, and neither of us 
broached such a supposition; but it was 
my unyielding conviction that he could, at 
least, supply information of some kind in 
regard to it, and I cautiously acquainted 
Benton with my suspicion, giving as a basis 
for it Smith’s conversation with me on the 
first night of our meeting, when he ap- 
peared so curious about matters pertaining 
to Riverdale and my own personal affairs, 
and his apparent avoidance of me since my 
fall from his bicycle. I was determined to 
have an interview with him, and, with my 
friend’s acquiescence, I called at Smith’s 
house that evening. He was not at home, 
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however, and I resolved to call upon him 
again early the next morning. 

The morning came, and I was making 
preparation to leave my hotel, when there 
came a knock at my door, and a waiter 
handed me a letter. The letter was from 
Smith. I will not anticipate its contents 
by comment. Here it is just as I received 
it :— 

N——, October 29th, 18—. 
FRANCIS VAN W. Vox, Esq. :— 


Dear Sir, —I have always found perfect frankness 
of speech much more satisfactory than concealment 
or dissimulation, and I therefore acknowledge with- 
out hesitation, and at once, that it was I who dorrowed 
your bicycle last spring in Riverdale. Perhaps I 
might be less ingenuous were it not imperative for 
me to take French leave of N this very night. 
To-morrow’s newspapers will most likely inform you 
that my employers took unfair advantage of a public 
holiday, and my absence, to unearth a few little 
matters, which leaves but this course open to me. 

My dear sir, accept my most sincere thanks for the 
use of your pretty wheel. I regret that you did not 
purchase one a size larger; it would have suited me 
much better, — however, we will say no more about 
that. I am obliged to you, and have no objection to 
your taking it home with you, as it would hardly be 
compatible with a graceful departure were I to be 
encumbered with it. 

Perhaps you entertain some natural curiosity as to 
the circumstances under which your bicycle came into 
my possession. I have just a half hour to spare, and, 
as I feel in the humor for writing, I don’t object to 
gratifying you. Know then, dear friend, that last 
April found me engaged in X ——, where the services 
which I rendered a certain business house in that 
city were not, according to my ideas of the fitness of 
things, adequately rewarded. I resigned my position, 
and applied for one in N——, which I knew to be 
vacant, and succeeded in obtaining it. Having a few 
days of idleness on my hands before starting West, I 
received and accepted an invitation to visit a distant 
relation of mine, who has a country place situated 
very nearly opposite your town of Riverdale. My 
host was extremely fond of sailing, and owned several 
fast yachts (you may possibly guess to whom I refer). 
I am not a little proud of my own skill in nautical 
matters, and while at my cousin's indulged my pro- 
pensity for boating unrestrained. On the last day of 
my visit my cousin was obliged to leavé early for the 
city, and bade me farewell soon after breakfast. As 
he was without family, I was left without companion- 
ship of any soft, to amuse myself as best I could. A 
fine breeze sprang up, and I concluded to navigate 
over to Riverdale and walk through its pretty streets. 
In a brief period after crossing the river I found 
myself wandering up a delightful little lane, when 
presently my attention was attracted by the most 
appalling and unearthly howling (pardon, dear sir), 
it has ever been my misfortune to hear. I advanced 
to the building whence the noise proceeded, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the disturbance was caused by 
human agency. I looked in at the open door —and 
sawa bicycle. That very morning my fond thoughts 
had dwelt on this identical theme, and I had longed 
for a wheel most heartily. Here was one at hand 
and nobody by, so my resolution to borrow your 
property, and to return it shortly, was formed in- 
stanter. None but a good-natured fellow could ever, 
in solemn earnest, raise such a vocal uproar, and if I 
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did not return with the machine by the time it was 
missed, I confidently trusted to a glib tongue to turn 
the affair into a joke. I took hold of the handle- 
bar, and was in the act of rolling your wheel to the 
door, when I tripped and flung it down with consid- 
erable violence. Your overwhelming voice saved me 
from any apprehension on account of it, however, 
and in a twinkling I was on my way to the river. 

Did I actually intend to return it? Well, really I 
cannot say. I told myself that I would return it; 
but it may have been only a piece of self-deception; 
for when I dismounted at the river I could not bear 
to part with it—and I did not. Every possible ad- 
vantage against detection was in my favor: I would 
leave that evening for a city hundreds of miles dis- 
tant; there need be no communication with anybody 
at my cousin’s, as one old woman was the sole occu- 
pant of his house; I could ride the wheel down to 
X , take it to my rooms, and who would think 
of questioning me? My dear Vox, these ideas were 
carried out to the letter; and again I desire your 
acceptance of my thanks for the pleasure which your 
nickelled steed has afforded me. My time is nearly 
up, and I will but add that the little brass knob, I 
know, was my betrayer this afternoon. I have always 
been aware of its difference from others, and, but for 
the perversity of my fate, should have replaced it by 
another long ago. May you live a thousand years! 

Yours, etc., 
A. SMITH. 


What idiotic oversight never to have 
thought of the river! This idea asserted 
itself with greater emphasis than any of 
the dozen others which came to me on 
reading this letter. My sense of mortifi- 
cation at being so easily circumvented 
met with some aileviation, however, from 
the opposing fact of my superiority of 
discrimination over Benton in correctly 
judging this man, whom he had _ pro- 
nounced such a capital fellow; and, -after 
all, supposing that I had been duly in- 
structed as to Smith’s mode of escape, 
could I have intercepted his entrance into 
X » when he might have effected it 
through any of the innumerable thorough- 
fares which led into the great city? 

The newspapers appeared that afternoon 
with columns headed, in prominent type, 
‘¢ Another Defaulter.” Smith’s position, as 
that of confidential clerk, had been one of 
responsibility and trust, and his embezzle- 
ments (hinted at in his letter to me) ag- 
gregated no less than $25,000. A letter 
received from him by the firm which he 
had so egregiously wronged told the com- 
mon-place story of ruinous speculation and 
loss of every dollar he had taken. He 
manifested a feeling of contrition, either real 
or affected, and begged to be allowed to 
quit the country without molestation. No 
very rigorous search for him was ever insti- 
tuted, owing to the fact of his near relation- 
ship to the senior and principal of the firm, 
who, no doubt, entertained no especial 
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desire to again lay eyes on his recusant 
nephew. 

It was mainly through Benton’s instru- 
mentality that Smith became a member of 
the Bicycling Branch of the N Club, 


and when it was discovered that he had 
appropriated several hundred dollars of 
the club funds, it made a fresh wound in 
poor Benton’s already lacerated feelings. 
Smith has never been heard of since; 
and it is presumable that if he remained in 
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THE period between September gth 
and 1gth is the most remarkable epoch 
in the history of bicycle and _ tricycle 
racing. A new set of records has been 
fashioned in that brief time, and two new 
champions have been given to the wheel- 
ing world. The tournaments, held at 
Hartford and Springfield, are full of prom- 
ise for the future of this fascinating sport, 
which wins the enthusiasm of thousands, 
and whose development in the past two 
years is simply marvellous. 

The first race-meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Bicycle Club, of Hartford, was held on 
the 9th of September, at Charter Oak Park, 
a track on which more kings and queens 
of the equine world have been made and 
unmade than any other. It was a sultry 
day, and the mercury of the thermometer 
was coquetting among the nineties, with- 
out measuring the heat, owing to its sticki- 
ness. Nevertheless, an audience of five 
thousand people graced the spectators’ 
stands. It would have been a notable 
audience at an opera, so characteristic was 
it of refinement and social position. 

The track, by days of rolling and planing, 
had been made as hard and smooth as a 
floor. It was a revelation to the English 
wheelmen, who had come over to get a 
share, if notall, of the prizes at the Spring- 
field meet; and, forgetting a British char- 
acteristic, they admitted that the race-track 
of America is better than the cinder paths 
on which they had been reared. 

The Hartford programme had eleven 
races, two exhibitions of fancy-riding, and 
a mile against time, by Richard Howell, 
the professional English champion, whose 
mile in 2.40‘/s had stood long enough to 
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his native land at all it was nowhere in 
in the vicinity of N I have made 
several other journeys to that city and to 
the club’s head-quarters, but the name of 
our quondam associate is to be heard no 
more. Not feeling a strong affection for 
the long-lost bicycle. I disposed of it soon 
after my arrival in X ; but the little 
brass piece of my own handicraft now 
forms, in a proud exterior of nickel, the 
shining crest of my present wheel. 


Edward B. Getzé. 


RECORDS AT HARTFORD AND SPRINGFIELD. 


be considered a fixture. Surprises were 
numerous as the races advanced. The 
first came in the mile race for riders who 
had never made 3.20, when C. H. Par- 
sons, a youthful cyclist from Springfield, 
vanquished a large field of sturdy riders 
and came home in 2.494, — three-fourths 
of a second less than the record established 
by Champion Hendee. It was his first 
race of any prominence. Another surprise 
came from the two-mile tricycle race. It 
was an international contest, participated 
in by the two men who had set the pace for 
the tricyclists of America and England, 
and when E. P. Burnham, of Newton, 
Mass., showed himself capable of knock- 
ing off 334% seconds from the American 
record, — made by himself, — in order to 
keep the Manchester wonder from taking 
the honors, it commenced to dawn upon 
the audience that cycle-racing was an 
earnest sport. 

The mile race will never be forgotten, 
nor is it likely that its time will be excelled 
this year. It brought out several phenom- 
enal amateurs and resulted in giving the 
world’s championship to a rider who had 
landed in New York but three days before, 
and whose name had never been heard out- 
side the midland counties of England. It 
was Sanders Sellers, of Preston, who 
rounded the track in the remarkable time of 
2.39. Dolph, the Ohio wonder, finished 
two seconds behind Sellers, and Eliot Nor- 
ton, of Springfield, who, like Parsons, was a 
débutant, came in third, while Frazier, the 
Smithville celebrity, was fourth. The re- 
sult of the race made the audience almost 
wild with excitement, and the applause 
rang long and loud for several minutes. 
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In less than an hour after Sellers was pro- 
nounced the world’s champion he was 
shoved off the line for the 5-mile race, 
which he won with comparative ease, with 
two of his countrymen finishing second and 
third. 

Another feature of the day was the grand 
work done by Lewis Hamilton, the Yale 
College champion, which gave him the five 
and ten mile races, although contending 
with such riders as Dolph, Frazier and 
Chambers in the latter. The renowned 
Hendce appeared in the tug-of-war race, 
riding for the Springfield Club, which took 
the first prize. He was the first to cross 
the tape, his time being 2.45 14,— the fast- 
est mile ever ridden in a.race by him. 

The only professional to appear at the 
Hartford meet was Richard Howell, who 
wheeled a mile against the 2.39 record of 
Sellers. He failed to disturb the newly- 
made record. His time was 2.42. The 
half-mile boys’ race, the mile club race 
(won by H. E. Bidwell), the consolation 
race, a ride-and-run race, and the fancy 
riding by Master Finley, of New Jersey, 
and Professor D. J. Canary, rounded out 
a grand day’s sport. The prizes in the 
several contests were very elaborate, and 
the selections were sensible also. The 


club’s profit was about $1,000. 

The throng that gathered at Springfield 
for the four days’ races, beginning on the 
16th and ending, on the 19th, was a 


cosmopolitan one. There were wheelmen 
present from all over the United States, the 
Canadas, and England. The British con- 
tingent included, besides Champions How- 
ell and Sellers, some of the fastest racers 
of England. The success of two or three 
of the foreign wheelmen at the Springfield 
tournament of 1883 caused a larger num- 
ber to come over this year; and they came 
to ride, not to disgust people with swagger- 
ing remarks, as some of the Britons did last 
year. Thearrangements for the racesand for 
accommodating the crowds at Hampden 
Park were excellent in every detail. The 
new half-mile track, specially measured and 
hardened for bicycling, was used, and was 
demonstrated to be as fast as a half-mile 
track canbe. The onslaught on the records 
began on the first day, when Howell made 
a three-mile professional record of 8.362 
for the world, his most formidable oppo- 
nents being the Englishman, James, and 
John S. Prince. Burnham met with others 
in the two-mile tricycle race, his Hartford 
adversary — Chambers, the Englishman — 
and the race was between these two. 
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Burnham barely kept the championship 
at home, by again lowering his own record, 
this time by five seconds. Young Sellers 
made his bow to the Springfield audience 
by vanquishing a brilliant field of ama- 
teurs in the 1o-mile race. He won in 
31.04%, which reduced the record about 
twenty-eight seconds, although Brooks, of 
Blossburg, Pa., in this race had played sad 
havoc with the records from three to nine 
miles. As at Hartford, some remarkable 
speed characterized the 3.20 class race, 
which fell to Lewis A. Miller, of Meriden, 
Conn., in 2.43%, a record that a fortnight 
before would have been called phenomenal. 
Other features of the first day were the 
appearance of Springfield’s pride, Hendee, 
in the tug-of-war race, in which he was the 
first in 9.162; the 3.16 ‘‘time” race, which 
fell to C. H. Miller, of Springfield, who 
gauged his pace so that he came in only 
two-fifths of a second wide of the mark, 
and the 3-mile tandem record established 
by Brown and Miller, — 10.14}. 

The second day, Wednesday, was pro- 
lific of sensations. Chambers and Burn- 
ham again came together, this time in a 
5-mile tricycle race. The Englishman 
was bound to do or die, and he went in 
and beat Burnham by a second, and estab-» 
lished new records for three, four, and 
five miles. This Yankee defeat was more 
than compensated for by an American 
victory in the professional mile open race, 
in which Prince and Woodside were 
pitted against Howell and James, the 
Birmingham invincibles. It was a fight- 
ing race from the pistol-shot to the tape. 
Howell, with several lengths’ lead at the 
last turn, in the last circuit of track, little 
dreamed of defeat. But Prince was in a 
racing mood, and let out his power in a 
spurt that was as unlooked for by Howell 
as it was successful, and he shot past the 
champion at a rate of speed never before 
seen on the bicycle track. Prince con- 
tinued his spurt to the finish, and when it 
was announced that he had wrested the 
world’s professional championship from 
Howell in 2.39, a mighty cheer went up 
from the £2,000 spectators. So persistent 
were the audience in their calls for 
‘¢ Prince, — bring him out,” that, after a 
quarter of an hour’s cheering, the new 
champion came down the track under the 
marshalship of the Springfield Club’s danc- 
ing-master. The enthusiasm was greater 
even than when Sellers made his 2.39 at 
Hartford the week ‘before. Howell had, 
earlier in the day, defeated Prince, James, 
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and Woodside, in the ten-mile professional 
open: race, in which he created a record 
of 30.071/;, The two-mile open race, on 
Wednesday, had a special significance, as 
Sellers and Hendee came together for the 


first time, and it would determine whether 


the young English racer was invincible or 
not. Every Springfield man, woman, and 
child believed he was not, for a household 
saying in that part of Massachusetts was, 
‘‘Our George can beat the world.” But 
the race was one that brought pain to 
Springfield hearts, for Hendee was de- 
feated by a second in slow time. It was 
the smashing of a local idol, and the wor- 
shippers seemed to take the catastrophe 
more to heart than the idol did. Spring- 
field cheered up a little, however, when 
Eliot Norton wheeled off three miles ahead 
of a lively field of 9 50 class amateurs in 
8.532/;- Industrious Sellers added to his 
list of trophies by capturing the half-mile 
dash in 1.18'/5, thereby destroying the 
record given by Dolph, — 1.20. The first 
of the ** record” races was run on Wednes- 
day, and Gaskell, of London, secured four 
of the ten half-miles, over two each by Web- 
ber and Hamilton, and one each by Cham- 
ers and Brooks, —the latter a powerful 
*young wheelman from Pennsylvania. 
Wednesday’s fine sport resulted in an 
attendance of nearly 15,000 people on 
Thursday. The sky was overcast, and 
there was at times a high wind, making 
record-breaking next to impossible. How- 
ell opened the ball by winning a race, as 
usual, this time the three-mile professional 
record, followed an hour later by his 
capturing the five-mile open race over 
James of England, Woodside of Chicago, 
and Ashinger, a plucky young professional 
from Toronto. Sellers and Hendee agair. 
met in the mile open race, with six others, 
The dash was uneventful up to the home 
stretch, where Sellers made his customary 
magnificent burst of speed, and came in 
three lengths ahead of Hendee amid the 
strains of ** God save the Queen ” from the 
band, which fell on unsympathetic ears. 
Victories to be proud of on Thursday were 
those of William Wait of New Haven, and 
H. E. Bidwell of Hartford, who took first 
and second prizes respectively in the half- 
mile race for 1.40 class riders, over a large 
field of starters. Another prize went to 
English soil in the mile tricycle race. 
Chambers this time did not have his old 
adversary Burnham, but IIlston from his 
own city, and L. H. Johnson, the Orange, 
N.J., rider, kept him company. Chambers 
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was an easy winner, but he had to go so 
fast to keep the lead, that he broke Burn- 
ham’s mile record of 3.184%, knocking off 
five seconds at a bound. The 1o0-mile 
record race went to the slender Connecticut 
youth, Lewis B. Hamilton. Sellers started 
in the race but was called off by his trainer 
early in the second mile. Hamilton then 
let out for speed, and ten consecutive half- 
miles were credited to him, — enough to 
secure the first prize, when he slowed up 
and rode out the required distance at his 
leisure. Young Parsons let loose the en- 
thusiasm of his Springfield admirers by 
outriding the field in the five-mile race for 
wheelmen of the 16.40 class, and the Stahl 
boys of Boston established half-mile and 
mile records in the tandem race. 

Friday brought the great tourney to an 
end, with Hendee’s victory in the three-mile 
race, which Gaskell, one of England’s 
foremost long-distance riders, vainly tried 
to win. John Brooks, of Pennsylvania, 
also came in a foot or two ahead of the 
Britisher. The victory was robbed of some 
of its lustre by Sellers’s refusal to enter the 
lists, though urged to do so by the officers 
of the tournament. His reason was that 
three days of constant racing had left him 
exhausted. The result of the three-mile race 
lifted the safety-valve of the grand army 
of Hendee’s admirers, and they spent the 
enthusiasm that had been kept closely bot- 
tled for two days. Sellers’s claim of being 
used up was truthful, no doubt, for he had 
just opened the day’s sport by taking the 
five-mile race in such slow time that the 
audience believed jockeying was indulged 
in among the contestants. But ithad been 
a hard week with all the riders, and the 
starters in the five-mile race in particular. 
Howell completed his long list of victories 
by taking the five-mile professional open- 
race at his ease, Prince heading the de- 
feated field, and the regular professional 
race as well. Chambers practically had a 
walk-over in the five-mile tricycle contest, 
and another of the English visitors, Gas- 
kell, secured the honors in the five-mile 
record race. Wait, of New Haven, took 
the half-mile dash, in 1.203/;, and Hendee 
did a mile for the Springfield team in the 
tug-of-war race, in 2.484)/;. 

Some of my observations at the Hart- 
ford and Springfield tournaments were: 
That the English Harrogate and all other 
meets have been eclipsed ; that wheelmen, 
as a rule, object to riding in the street pro- 
cessions, accounting for the insignificance 
of the parades at Hartford and Springfield ; 











that audiences do not care for such novelties 
as ride-and-run races; that the Springfield 
Bicycle Club makes about $7.000 out of its 
races, with an attendance of 40,000 people, 
over a loss of about $3,500 last year with 
an attendance of 50,000 people; that the 
records cannot be disputed as they were 
last year. 

Sanders Sellers’s success in this country 
must have been highly gratifying. He 
won the first prize in every race he started 
in, except the ten-mile ‘* record ” contest at 
Springfield, where he fell out after getting 
a good start and having one half-mile 
credited to him. He has eclipsed all pre- 
vious records of the world and fairly de- 
feated Hendee twice. His 2.39 will stand 
for a long time as the amateur record. 
Among the prizes he took at Hartford and 
Springfield were a $100 diamond stud, a 
$100 Colt shot-gun, the Springfield club 
cup, a silver tea-service, a $50 marble 
clock, a pottery umbrella-rack and a $100 
cup. On the roth of September Sellers 
rode at Albany, winning the half-mile race 
and a handsome gold badge. In the fort- 
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_ Sellers rode his first ** scratch ” 
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night prior to his sailing for America, 
Sellers won prizes aggregating £165 in 
value. He was twenty-one years old last 
April. His father is a prosperous manu- 
facturer of Preston, England. Young 
race at 
home on the 2d of last August, and pre- 
vious to that time he had always been 
given a handicap. His riding weight is 
166 pounds. He is a thorough amateur, 
and would ride as sharply for a tin cup as 
for a thousand-dollar prize. 

Another amateur who came prominently 
to the front at Hartford and Springfield 
was Lewis B. Hamilton, of Waterbury, 
Conn.,—a tall, slender youth who would 
be the last to be suspected of having any 
staying power in a long-distance race. But 
he came out of the two tournaments with 
the five-mile Connecticut championship, 
the ten-mile prize at Hartford, where he 
defeated Dolph, Frazier, Webber, and 
Chambers; the second prize in Wednes- 
day’s five-mile record race at Springfield, 
and the ten-mile race on Thursday. 


Frederick Courtland Penfield. 


MAUD. 


WeE met by chance, of course; and 
equally, of course, it was a case of love at 
first sight. We had no formal introduc- 
tion, no drawing-room acquaintance. On 
one of the loveliest lakes in the midst of 
the Adirondack wilderness Maud’s brown 
eyes were first turned upon me. 

It was two years since Tom Watkins 
and I, proud of our four years’ experiences 
and our brand-new sheepskins, had left 
Amherst with mingled feelings of joy 
and regret. Tom went immediately into 
the office of a famous New England morn- 
ing paper, and made his way steadily up 
on its editorial corps. 

I had gone into partnership with my 
father, and worked like a slave, lest he 
should be ashamed of me; for I had an 
immense respect for him, and knew he 
despised laziness. 

Having then worked two years without 
interruption, Tom and I both felt that we 
had earned a vacation, and, by a little 
planning, we managed to get off together 
in September of the comparatively un- 
eventful year eighteen hundred and eighty. 





We both voted for the mountains instead 
of the sea, and for New York instead of 
New Hampshire ; so we started out deter- 
mined to see all that we could of the North 
woods. 

As we had both jogged on thus far 
through life without ‘meeting any young 
woman who seemed absolutely essential to 
our happiness, we could look forward to a 
complete rest from the use of the pen. 
There would be ‘no love-letters to write 
every night when tired and dull; an 
occasional postal card, whereon were 
scribbled a few words in pencil, would 
satisfy our friends at home. 

Neither did we set out with any idea of 
meeting our fate. We went to enjoy the 
woods and each other; we rather shunned 
than sought society, especially that of 
ladies. 

After a day on Lake George we took the 
Eastern route into the woods, spending a 
night at Elizabethtown. Thence we 
tramped to Keene,—the clear mountain 
streams, deep, cool woods, and grand 
towering peaks, more than making up for 
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the hard roads and thick dust, so that, 
though tired, we were more than satisfied 
with our first day’s experiences. 
As we had resolved to ‘* do” the moun- 
tains, we climbed the _ cloud-cleaver, 
Tahawas; we spent a shivering night on 
Whiteface, whence we watched Lake 
Placid brighten under the morning sun; 
we picked a four-leaved clover from John 
Brown’s grave at North Elba; we started 


a deer in the Indian pass, and saw our. 


guide kill it; and, to crown all, we came 
out of the woods by way of the lakes. 

Our guide was a wiry little fellow,— too 
slight to carry a boat, we thought, until we 
watched him in a wrestling-match, when 
he showed himself tough as whip-cord and 
we had no more fears. 

Starting from the lower Saranac on a 
dull afternoon, a gorgeous sunset lit up the 
clouds and lake as we rowed swiftly along ; 
then, as the rich purple and crimson faded, 
the crescent moon broke through the 
clouds, and we had our first experience of 
‘“‘carries” in this uncertain twilight. It 
was only a short walk, however, and then 
we glided across the black waters of Round 
Lake in an utter silence, save for the plash 
of the oars and the scream of loon or night- 


hawk. 


Next day we wound along the Raquette 
river, whose waters were low, and whose 


shores, even thus early, glowed with 
autumn color. 

Our nights were spent at hotels, which 
we reached late and left early ; our days, in 
rowing and ‘ carrying.” Almost lost 
under the inverted boat, our guide led us 
through the rich vegetation of the carries, 
without wandering even when the fire, 
still raging, had obliterated every trace of 
a trail to our unaccustomed eyes. 

Occasionally we heard the incongruous 
sound of human voices other than our own, 
and came upon a similar boating-party. 
Now and then we heard the baying of dogs, 
and knew that some poor deer was in dis- 
tress, or We saw an uncommon bird, and 
listened to its wild note; but, for the most 
part, there were few signs of life of any 
kind, and the silence was complete; the 
sense of loneliness, intense. 

What wonder, then, that Maud seemed 
almost fairy-like to eyes long unaccus- 
tomed to such beauty ! 

As we came out upon Raquette Lake 
we felt as if we were approaching civil- 
ization; clearings, with back shanties 
or more pretentious cottages occupied 
many of the points ; and, hark! what sound 
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is that? No heron’s scream, or wild 
duck’s screech, but a _ veritable steam 
whistle ; and, in the distance, we can just 
distinguish a little tug standing at the dock. 

Presently, coming nearer, we had a view 
of the passengers, among whom, with the 
September sun gilding her brown hair, we 
first saw Maud. 

I say ‘* we,” for Tom’s subdued whistle 
told me that his heart had been smitten by 
this nut-brown maid as well as mine. 
She was chatting merrily with her brother 
and father, who stood close by. We could 
hear their voices, and distinguish the names, 
Maud and Jack, by which the brother and 
sister addressed each other, but nothing 
more. Apparently, however, they were 
talking of us; for, the little tug having 
started just as we came alongside, our 
plucky little guide determined on a race. 
The wind was against him, but he held 
his own; and, though the steamer passed 
ahead of us into the narrow Marion river, 
the cheer of the passengers showed that 
they considered him victorious, while 
Maud beamed upon him in a way that 
made us both wish that we held the 
oars. 

She stood in the bow of the little steamer 
with the venerable woods behind her ; but 
their green branches and shadowy spaces 
were, for me, only a background to inten- 
sify the picture of her youth and beauty. 
With the sight of her I felt that I had had 
enough of loneliness, and a longing came 
over me, such as I had sometimes felt in 
college, when the soft tone of a woman’s 
voice reminded me of home. 

As we sped among the lily-pads, rich 
with the same autumn colors which the 
maples wore, we had the good luck to find 
several belated blossoms. The tug was 
making its way slowly, for the channel 
was narrow and winding ; and as we were 
quite near. I fancied Maud looked en- 
viously at my treasures. Lifting my hat, I 
tossed them at her feet. 

She did not blush, she did not scornfully 
cast them into the water, nor ask her brother 
to throw them back to me; she simply 
nodded her thanks with evident delight, 
and, with the utmost grace, she fastened 
the lovely lotus flowers in her belt. 

Does this strike any one as a bit of flir- 
tation? What man could keep a flower 
with a lady near on whom he might bestow 
it? The lilies sought their rightful owner, 
and I simply helped them on their way, 
while Tom looked at the three he had 
gathered as if unwilling to imitate me, 
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and equally unwilling to keep them. ‘* It 
was a shame to pick them,” he said, and 
laid them back upon the water. 

The steamer now shot ahead, and our 
guide told us that its passengers would 
** carry” across to Eagle Lake, where an- 
other steamer would receive them, while 
our carry was a shorter one farther up. 

Tom and I both received the news un- 
willingly, for we could not bear to have 
this bright vision vanish so soon. Should 
we never again see Maud? We looked at 
each other, but said nothing. 

When at length we shot out into Eagle 
Lake, after the last of our carries, there 
was no sign of any steamer; and, as we 
rowed on, the sun set and the moon rose, 
but we were still alone. 

On Blue Mountain Lake we heard the 
steamer’s whistle once more, and in the 
distance saw its column of smoke and 
sparks as it puffed off to another part of 
the shore. We felt like grumbling at our 
choice of hotels, but it was now too late 
to change; so, hungry, tired, and disap- 
pointed, we climbed the steep hill-side. 

Our appetites did not fail us, however 
(how could they in that air?), and after 
supper we walked up and down the broad 
piazza, looking upon the moon-lighted lake 
and mountains with a tinge of sadness as 


we thought that our outing was so nearly 
over, and we mused upon the maiden 
whose beauty had charmed us. 

Next morning we drove a mile in the 
early twilight in order to take the stage. 
We found only one unengaged outside seat, 


and Tom insisted on my taking that. Was 
he really generous, or did he have an in- 
tuition? I asked myself, as suddenly our 
acquaintances of yesterday came down the 
steps and entered the stage. Maud wore 
her lilies and nodded pleasantly as our eyes 
met; but she took a seat directly opposite 
to Tom. 

It seemed to me a very uninteresting 
road. I saw little but the blackened trees 
and the burnt wilderness. I was sadly 
bored by a talkative seat-mate, but there 
was no chance of relief until we reached 
Cedar river where the stage was exchanged 
for a Concord coach. 

I found that Tom had made great ad- 
vances in the acquaintance of the little 
party to which Maud belonged, and which 
I now joined. We all climbed on top of 
the coach, and, though the sun was hotter 
than ever, and the dead trees quite as 
ghastly, I no longer objected to riding 
outside. 
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Maud’s father proved a good-natured 
man, whose hay-fever had driven him to 
the woods; and on the shore of Raquette 
Lake, he, with Maud and Jack, had been 
camping in a bark shanty, and without a 
guide. 

They told us of their experiences in a 
frank, jolly way, that made camping seem 
the most desirable kind of life imaginable. 
Maud looked on us with evident pity when 
she found that we had been less than three 
weeks in the woods, and our camping ex- 
periences had been only with a guide. 
But we retaliated with a glowing account 
of our boat trip, which fascinated her, and 
she immediately implored her father to 
take her through the lakes next summer. 
She had learned to fish, row, and swim, 
though Jack laughed at the idea of her 
swimming where the water wasn’t over 
her head. She got enthusiastic over her 
rowing, however ; and said she could cook 
fish as well as catch them, and make 
splendid pancakes! and we doubted none 
of her accomplishments. 

How swiftly our six horses sped over 
the rough road! Long before we wished 
it we rattled into North Creek, where 
the railway station made us feel that our 
happy mountain life was at an end. 

We found that our paths would diverge 
at Saratoga, so we made the most of the 
few hours left. The car seemed close 
after our out-door life, and we wondered 
if civilization were. worth while, after all. 

As we rumbled along, talking merrily, 
in spite of the noise, a saucy gust of wind 
caught Maud’s hat and whirled it out of 
the window. 

‘* What shall I do?” she appealed to us ; 
for Jack was laughing, — and her father, 
evidently puzzled. 

‘¢ That’s the only hat I had with me, , 
and I can’t go bareheaded.” 

‘*T might lend you this,”’ said Jack, 
offering her his straw, which was very 
much the worse for its camping experiences. 

‘¢T can do better than that,” said I, 
Jack’s suggestion having reminded me of 
something; and I soon pulled out a skull- 
cap of the same general color as her dress. 
‘‘ Wouldn’t this do? I have some pretty 
wings, if you want to trim it.” 

She chose a gray one out of my store, 
with which her deft fingers soon trans- 
formed the cap; and when it was on her 
head she looked prettier than ever. We 
four admiring masculines congratulated 
her on her success, and I was in clover. 
Tom had been distanced again, for he, too, 
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had a cap, which he would have been only 
too happy to see on that graceful head, 
if he had only thought of it. But there 
was little time for regrets. Already we 
were nearing Saratoga, and must part with 
our friends. 

Good-byes are seldom pleasant. Perhaps 
it is well that they are often hurried. A 
few words, a-touch of the hand, and she 
was gone. 


INDIAN 


INDIAN SUMMER DAYS. 


Did we ever see her again? Which of 
us won her? Was one made happy, the 
other heart-broken, and our friendship thus 
shattered forever? 

No, dear reader. It is possible for two 
men, who have fallen in love with the 
same girl, to be content to hold equal 
places in her affection, —if she is only 
eight years old. 

Janet Clark. 


SUMMER DAYS. 


THE autumn fires, so late alight, 
Far up the mountain sides, 

While shaping from the falling leaves 
Adornings meet for brides, 

Are changing now to ashen hues, 
And dying slowly down, 

Shining, purpling, flecking, fading, 
To a dusky brown. 


The Queen of Morn unbars her doors, 
In far-off Eastern skies, 

Her presence-chamber seeks anew, 
Where richest Persian dyes 

Lie thick in forest and on field, 
While all around is calm, 

And low-voiced wind-harps softly chant 
A restful, rhythmic psalm. 


Cerulean heavens stretch away 
Above a lustrous haze, 

Rich autumn fragrance fills the air— 
Too brief the hours and days. 

And yet, when twilight shadows fall, 
There comes, in swelling wave, 

Quick grief that all this loveliness 
Hangs o’er an open grave, — 


A grave that hath not victory, — 
Death without all its sting, 

For rolling years have treasures yet 
Which they will surely bring 

To us when Winter's reign is o’er, 
In Spring time’s opening day, 

When leaf and flower shall come again, 
And new life lead the way. 


Clark W. Bryan. 





THE YACHTSMAN’S SONG 


Words and Music by L. F. A. 
Allegro. 
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For what’s so brave asa white-capp’d wave,Andawind that blows to sea. 
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3 At noon the sun beats angry on 
The burning city street ; 
But what care we, the breeze blows free, 
A-tugging at the sheet. 
CHORUS. 


4 The favoring wind grows strong behind 
The wake foams white astern ; 
We hold the wheel with arms of steel, 
And sing with every turn. 


CHORUS. 
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5 At evening cool the breezes lull, 
The ripples Jap our beam; 
Reflected lights, from harbor heights, 
Like painted pennants stream. 


CHORUS. 


6 Across the bay, in laughter gay, 
There floats a strain of song: 
We catch the strain, and back again 
Ring out the chorus strong. 


CHORUS. 





Art and The Bicycle. 

OnE remarkable feature of the career of the 
bicycle is the prominent place it has taken in 
connection with art. Illustrations of this are 
found in two interesting paintings in the fine ex- 
hibition of American art at this year’s fair of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association. 
One of these paintings is by Mr. Henry Sandham, 
who is known to our readers as one of the most 
sterling of our artist contributors, and the other 
is by Mr. Roger Donaho. Mr. Sandham’s pict- 
ure shows a merry party of cyclers speeding 
down the slope of a picturesque New England 
road. It is most effective in grouping, and illus- 
trates a delightful phase of the pleasures of the 
wheel. Mr. Donaho’s picture is called ‘‘ The 
Start.” It represents a street in what appears to 
be a small European town, probably French, 
with two bicyclers setting out on their day’s 
journey. One is just under way and the other is 
mounting. This, too, is an excellent painting, 
both in subject and in treatment. 

The bicycle was the occasion for the establish- 
ment of the first artistic magazine devoted to out- 
door recreation, and our own pages testify to 
endless opportunities which it offers for illustra- 
tion of the most attractive kind. " One is disposed 
to ask how it is that a mere machine should be 
honored with such artistic favor. The contrary 
has hitherto been the case with most mechanical 
inventions, and the bicycle, in ‘itself, varies so 
little in form that the fact seems doubly remark- 
abie. No artist would think, for instance, of a 
threshing-machine or a telephone as a subject for 
picturesque treatment. Buta little reflection will 
show good reason why the cycle should be an 
exception. In the first place the bicycle has 
added a new grace to human movement. The 
action of a rider of the wheel is so aerial, his flight 
so bird-like, that, although the bicycle is now as 
common upon our highways as carriages are, 
people almost invariably turn to enjoy the sight. 
The highest form of depictive art consists of the 


representation of the human figure. And the 
bicycler, in the exercise of his sport, has largely 
enriched the field of study in this respect. His 
costume displays the figure to the best advantage, 
and affords a welcome relief to the prosaic char- 
acter of modern every-day. male attire. The 
well-trained wheelman in action cannot fail to 
please the artist eye. His poise is admirable 
and his motion brings all the muscles gently into 
play. While the general effect of his movements 
varies little, there is, however, a constant change 
which affords a highly interesting study for 
those who, like artists, have trained them- 
selves to observe subtle gradations of action. 
The environment, too, of life on the wheel 
is rich in variety, taking one at will among 
strong contrasts of life and scenery, spreading 
unceasing feasts of picturesque pleasures, food 
for fancy and thought, before the rider of the 
silent Steed. For these reasons artists themselves 
have been attracted to the pleasures of the bicycle 
and tricycle as to no other form of out-door 
recreation. By no othet means are picturesque 
subjects so readily attainable, and therefore num- 
bers of the best artists are enrolled among the 
wheelman’s fraternity. — 


Physical Training in College. 


“*To be well is the first duty of man” quotes 
Professor Edward Hitchcock in his paper on 
‘¢ Physical Training in College,” read before the 


Social Science Association at Saratoga. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock is an enthusiastic exponent of 
systematic athletics as taught in Amherst and 
other colleges. He says a great many good 
things which apply not only to collegians, but 
to all who are interested in physical education 
through recreative games and pleasures. 

To be well is manifestly a duty, now that cyni- 
cal dyspeptics are no longer fashionable.. It is 
not nowadays considered necessary for a student 
or a poet, a preacher or a man of business, to 
prove his devotion to his work by cultivating a 
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physique that is ‘‘long and lean and lank.” 
Heads need not ‘‘ache perforce” that ‘* hold 
rhythmic thoughts.” The best work in any de- 
partment of thought is done by the worker with 
whom brain and body, vital forces and their ex- 
pression, spirit and matter are in the finest and 
truest equipoise. The attainments sought after 
in a system of physical culture are those that 
bring about a normal, symmetrical, equable and 
harmonious balance of all the powers of man. 
This is, of course, an ideal state of things, but it 
is a star worth shooting for. We must now con- 
tent ourselves with admiring special accomplish- 
ments in special men: the crew that can hold 
out well to the end of the course; the runner or 
boxer who has the best wind, the graceful agility 
of the tennis-player, the live sympathetic skill 
of the wheelman. We do not find a man who 
is master of all these accomplishments. The 
boating-man has a gait of his own, and ball- 
players are often very ungraceful out of the field. 

Want of order in any preparatory work insures 
a corresponding lack of symmetry in accomplish- 
ment. The disciple of physical culture who ex- 
pects to attain a fine degree of skill is faithful 
and regular in practice, and the physical training 
becomes of double value, since the player culti- 
vates these qualities of order with his agility and 
strength. The fact that colleges are yearly add- 
ing to their facilities for physical education is a 
marked sign in modern progress towards temporal 
redemption. Says Dr. Sargent of Harvard: 
‘¢ The object of muscular exercise is not ‘to de- 
velop muscle only, but to increase the functional 
capacity of the organs of respiration, circulation 
and nutrition ; not to gain in physical endurance 
merely, but toaugment the working power of the 
brain; not to attain bodily health and beauty 
alone, but to break up morbid mental tendencies, 
to dispel the gloomy shadows of despondency, 
and to insure serenity of spirit.” 

Physical education in its varied recreative de- 
partments brings out the varied physical energies 
of a man, as wide study tones and broadens his 
mental forces, as travel gives perspective to his 
social vision, and as the exercise of his spiritual 
insight becomes indeed the proving of things 
unseen. As the individual intellect lacks sym- 
metry and needs careful training towards an 
ideal of mental acquirement, so do individual 
men and women need the training and pleasure 
of cultivated recreations. 


EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


The Season’s Yachting. 


THE yachting season just closed has been one 
of progression. New York and its vicinity have 
shown more interest in small boat sailing than in 
previous years. The West has contributed to 
the growth of the sport by the organization of the 
Lake Yachting Association and many new clubs, 
and the numerous matches sailed. New England 
has kept her prestige in the number of races, 
and was the first to propose a National Associa- 
tion, which resulted in the formation of the New 
England Yacht Racing Association. The New 
England races, the past season, have been con- 
fined mostly to small boats; the larger ones 
devoting more time to cruising. The cost of 
putting a large yacht in racing trim is consider- 
able, scarcely compensated by the glory of 
winning a race. Their owners, being once small 
boat owners, find themselves surfeited with that 
excitement, and prefer the novelty of cruising. 

Racing is the school of cruising, as small boat 
sailing is of seamanship and practical yachting. 
The owner of a small boat usually sails her him- 
self, and to win has to keep a watchful eye on 
everything: watching his sail to see if it is 
trimmed properly, so as to secure the greatest 
speed ; watching the sky that he may take ad- 
vantage of any change of wind; watching the 
tides that he may receive help from their cur- 
rents; and, above all, studying his chart so that 
he may be.able to make a short cut over shoals. 
Racing makes a man watchful, and will prepare 
him for cruising. 

Steam-yachting, although in its infancy, has 
received from New York the past season a 
stimulus by the success of the American Steam- 
Yacht Club’s regatta, open to steamers only. 
Boston is alive to this new feature in yachting, 
and, judging from the new steamers built, and 
the interest shown, a club and a regatta are not 
far distant. 

.o 

Our lady tricyclists may take a hint from the 
English women who substitute knickerbockers 
for multitudinous skirts in tricycling costumes, 
wearing only the one skirt of tweed or flannel 
which forms the dress proper. One cannot exact- 
ly call the costume after Lady Harburton’s name, 
but it comes near enough to the ‘divided skirt” 
for comfort and health, and yet preserves the 
more graceful appearance of the ordinary dress. 





Political Picnics. 

Mr. Epiror: — The Englishman is, first and 
always, a creature of the open air. ‘‘ Political 
picnics” are an amusing feature of insular ex- 
istence. Fancy getting a card of invitation: 
‘* Conservatives, Saturday afternoons ; music and 
speeches, quoits, cricket and lawn tennis.” It is 
a very appetizing bill of entertainment. A politi- 
cian might thus be readily tempted to commit 
himself to some particular measure while waiting 
his turn at bowling or tossing. The idea may 
eventually be made to serve its turn in America. 

Villa-owners may, in time, send out in their 
social circles invitations to a meet of political 
wheelmen, a convention of tariff and anti-tariff 
tennis-players, or a synod of prohibition and 
anti-prohibition canoeists and yachtsmen. Eng- 
lish fashions acclimate themselves rapidly in our 
atmosphere. There is no guessing what may 
come to pass. Cycline. 


The ‘ Cruiser.” 


Mr. Epiror: — In the interest of ‘small boat 
sailing I am very glad to give you any informa- 
tion in my power. 

‘* Cruiser” was built in 1868 by E. A. Willis, 
of Point Washington, L.I. She is 20 feet 6 inches 
water-line and over all; 9 feet 10 inches beam + 
2 feet 3 inches deep; and 1 foot 8'/, inches draft. 
Sloop-rig; mast 28 feet 6 inches from heel to 
truck; 53/4 inches diameter; main-sail hoist 19 
feet ; head, 15 feet ; foot, 27 feet ; jib-foot, 20 feet : 
hoist, 23 feet; she carries a booming-out pole of 
25 feet, and has an outrigger over the stern 7 
feet, which is only necessary when carrying her 
larger sloop-rig. Cat-rigged, her mast is 31 feet, 
diameter 71/, inches, and carries that size all the 
way up to jaws of gaff. There is a natural crook 
forward to mast-head, and no head-stay is used. 
Main-sail, 22 feet hoist, 15 feet 6 inches head, 
and 28 feet foot. She also carries this main-sail 
with larger jib for shifting ballast sloop-rig, and 
carries the small main-sail and mast as a small 
cat-rig. She was partially rebuilt in 1879, and 
had new planks and new timbers through- 
out in 1882. She is copper-riveted throughout, 
and timbers heavily riveted to keel. She needs 


a new trunk badly, as the present one leaks in a 
position where it cannot be reached. 

Her record is a remarkable one for a boat of 
her size. Her first races were in 1870; the 
following summer her owner, Mr. C. S. Lee, 
the present owner of the ‘“ Oriva,” sailed her 
from New York to New London, returning in 
an easterly gale. The following season he took 
the same trip, sloop-rigged, and both years 
showed remarkable speed. During ’73 and ’74, 
her owner being in Europe, she was not in 
commission ; but, in 1875, Mr. Lee took her to 
Newport, where she repeatedly beat all boats 
of her class in various conditions of wind and 
weather. During the following winter many 
boats were built at Newport to beat her, and 
many adopted her model, with varying success. 
In ’76 she was again very successful at Newport, 
and in ’77 went to the Great South Bay, where, 
on many occasions, she was able to beat the 
fastest boats in the vicinity of Fire Island. In ’79 
she became the property of her present owner, 
and was enrolled in the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
where she has continued with varying success 
until now. 

It has been found that with shifting ballast, 
and in some conditions of weather, some of the 
boats in this vicinity are more than a match for 
her, but with stationary weight (or even without 
ballast at all), she has yet to meet her equal 
in speed. ‘‘Cruiser’s” builder claims that the 
enormous natural stability, due to extreme beam 
and flat floor, is a quality of the greatest value 
in a small boat, as it does away almost entirely 
with ballast, and allows a spread of canvas 
which is irresistible in light airs, while in stiff 
breezes the large amount of propelling power, 
and light weight of the vessel, more than 
counterbalance the increased surface friction, 
and head resistance. Sailing Master. 


A Reflection on the Cat, ‘‘ Queen Mab.” 
Mr. EprTor: — The visit to Boston, and the 
recent matches of the really famous craft, 
‘* Cruiser,” caused quitea ripple among the yachts- 
men in the lower classes, partially by her style 
of rig, the manner in which she was handled, 
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and, further, by the good sailing which she 
showed in certain breezes. No one doubts her 
good sailing-qualities, with which many of our 
boatmen have been conversant for years, but the 
writer failed to see anything to cause such an ex- 
hibition of apparent ‘‘ stage-fright ” as that man- 
ifested on one of the best (if not ¢he best) cat- 
boats in these waters, and by those whose experi- 
ence and natural stamina would have been (in 
the past) backed up enthusiastically in a substan- 
tial manner by their many admirers. Can there 
be any reason vouchsafed for this? 

A careful analysis of each race shows, first, 
with exception of ‘‘ Sea Bird,” that ‘‘ Cruiser” 
sailed against no craft which might be expected 
to compete successfully with our friend; and, 
further, ‘‘ Cruiser” sailed to win by as many 
minutes as possible. What, then, caused this 
apparent timidity? Why this lack of vertebre? 
Why not have invoked his “* Alma Mater,” whose 
initials, ‘* B. L.,” he flies so proudly at his main- 
peak, and which have heretofore been considered 
to indicate that fortune which attends some 
of our yachtsmen, and sailed in? The show was 
good ; but, alas! at the eleventh hour something 
was lacking. 


What was it? New Beginner. 


A Work for the L.A.W. 


Mr. Epiror:— Apropos of the suggestion 
for a bicycle thoroughfare across the country to be 
kept up, after construction, by the tolls of tour- 
ing wheelmen, it seems to me there is a better 
plan, and one which would be more likely to 
supply the thoroughfare in question to the pres- 
ent generation of riders. Everybody's business 
is nobody's business. The project would need a 
head and powerful backing to be put through 
successfully, and the L.A.W. might shoulder 
the matter with much glory to itself, and the 
accomplishment of immeasurable good to the 
bicycling interest. 

First, let there be laid out a number of imag- 
inary lines of travel in different parts of the 
country, most convenient for touring. Then 
by careful surveys find what existing highways 
lie nearest to these lines, their condition, the 
topography of the country ‘through which they 
pass, and how they are kept in order. These pre- 
liminaries settled, the lines are no longer imag- 
inary but real, and the next suggestion is the one 
involving all the hard work. Naturally many 
of the roads in this scheme will be found in very 
poor condition, and the point is to have them all 
brought to one standard, so that a straightaway of 
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one or two thousand miles continuous riding will 
be possible. 

The League by the influence of its organization, 
and by the stronger power of a large local mem- 
bership, in localities where the most work is 
to be done, might so direct public opinion to the 
need of at Jeast one good thoroughfare in each 
locality, that in time the connected system would 
be put in the best condition. It strikes the 
writer as a scheme that would readily be entered 
upon by the authorities of any locality, with 
proper pushing. The benefit to the farming in- 
terest would be a powerful lever. Horse-owners 
would be interested to a man, as it would offer 
them superior road advantages for carriage, sulky 
or saddle horse. The manufacturing interests 
would benefit in a measure and the entire com- 
munity might be worked upon, leaving the wheel 
in the background, at first, until the agitation 
had amounted to something. 

To summarize: The League would lay out the 
lines and direct the work as a whole, the local 
wheelmen by their influence and agitation se- 
curing the improvement at public expense, in 
their respective localities. 

Result, — several national bicycle thorough- 
fares, which would be kept up afterwards by the 
same means. 

Charles Richards Dodge. 


A Question of Law. 


Mr. EpiTor : —Is there a law still in force re- 
quiring small yachts — say of 20 feet length (cat- 
rigs)— to carry lights at night, when sailing and 
when anchored? AMATEUR. 


[Yes. The law is still in force ; but we do not 
remember of an instance when any casualty re- 


quired its enforcement. Nearly all small boats 
are sailed out of the track of large vessels, and 
on nights when it is so dark that they cannot be 
seen a yachtsman would very seldom venture out. 
When anchored they are so far in-shore that all 
danger is avoided from vessels which draw any 
great amount of water. For penalty we would 
refer you to the U. S. maritime laws. — EpITor.] 


The Place for Colors. 


Mr. Epiror: —I have a sloop; and a ques- 
tion has risen between my skipper and myself as 
to the proper place to carry my private signal, 
and the club signal to which I belong. 

‘ SLOOP. 


[In your case; you should carry your club flag 
at mast-head, and private signal at peak. Some- 
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times you will find a yachtsman with both at 
mast-head, the club over the private signal. In 
such case it is wrong, and probably is done as 
they have no peak halyards, or thinking that 
they might be in the way in jibing. On schoon- 


ers the club flag is carried at the foremast-head, 
and private flag on main-mast; while the yacht- 
ing ensign is carried at peak. — Ep1Tor.] 


Jinks at the A.C.A. Meet. 


THE last day of the races on Eel Bay wit- 
nessed an upset, a Harvard man being the 
victim. During his evolutions in the water he 
managed to drop a hundred-dollar watch in fifty 
feet of water. Curious, isn’t it, that a lost or 
stolen watch is never valued at less than a 
hundred dollars. Every one heard of the loss, 
and felt sorry for the loser. 

The H. M. retired early to his tent, and was 
sound asleep at midnight, dreaming of mermaids 
and diving-bells, while a party of ‘‘ Owls” sat 
over the fire near by, and, in discussing the 
events of the day, touched on the ‘‘ lost cause” 
—of another man’s sorrow. Rix looked up, 
and noticed above his head the great watch, — 
a jeweller’s sign, borrowed from the old man of 
Clayton, who repaired timepieces at that town, 
and carefully conveyed to the tent of the New 
York Club, as a sign to all passers-by that time 
had come toa halt there. Rix looked again at the 
watch, then at the other ‘‘ Owls,” and smiled. 
Then he whispered to the man next him; to- 
gether they carefully lowered the treasure, and 
bore it to the flap of the H. M.’s canoe-tent, 
.: stood it up on its base, with its face toward the 
canoe, and roused the poor sleeper with, ‘I say, 
old fellow, wake up! wake up! your watch has 
been recovered.” H. M. looked out, took in 
the situation at a glance, by the aid of the moon- 


light, and quietly sliding back to his comfortable ° 


position, muttered sleepily: ‘‘ Recovered, did 
you-say? It-—seems—to-be-in-a-larger—case. 
Well,-I-guess! Zef-h-e-r-go!” And they 
did. 

A ToRONTO man tried the experiment of sleep- 
ing in his canoe, tent up, while at anchor a little 
off shore. The ‘‘ Owls” laid a plan to * fix” him. 
Eleven o’clock was to be the fatal hour; 10.45 
saw all quiet on board the ‘* Evora;” two min- 
utes later the ‘¢‘ Owls ” saw, to their dismay, an 
open canoe approach the sleeper without a 
sound. It came up from ‘‘ down shore,” cut the 
tent ropes, and before the ‘‘ Evora’s” crew 
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could wake up, collect his senses, and stand from 
under, the canoe had vanished, and nothing 
was to be seen but a sleeping camp, the rippling 
water and the moon. Damages repaired, the 
tired crew once more dropped off to sleep. An 
hour later, two ‘‘ Owls” might have been seen in 
an open canoe gliding toward their victim. Bow 
leaned out and caught up the *‘ Evora’s” an- 
chor rope, and lifted the moorings into the 
canoe; stern dipped, paddled noiselessly and 
proceeded to tow the sleeper toward ‘* Squaw 
Point,” the family camp, half a mile along-shore, 
where the wives and daughters lived. Here it 
was proposed to drop the anchor, and give the 
crew a slight surprise on awaking in the morn- 
ing. A patch of eel-grass was soon reached 
that gave a little more resistance to the boat 
in tow, and caused a greater strain on the line; 
suddenly, a movement was noticed on board the 
tented canoe, and the ‘‘ Owls ” dropped the tow- 
line, and with a stroke of the paddle darted out 
of sight, while sounds of ‘* shot-gun,” ‘ gore,” 
‘* revenge,” were wafted over.the water. In the 
morning the ‘‘ victim” was heard to remark: 
‘« Some fresh fellows thought they could tow me 
off last night, but they didn’t know that after my 
first accident I slept with my anchor line passed 
through a ring in the bow, and made fast to 
my wrist ; so they got left.” Right! 


A YOUTH standing on the deck of his canoe, 
while sailing, turned to look at a pretty girl on 
board a passing yacht. The right foot forgot its 
function, and slipped overboard to cool off; 
the left one refused to remain left, and slid off 
on its side, while the noble captain suddenly 
found himself seated on deck, with both feet 
in the water, when he sufficiently ‘‘ came to,” 
to remove his eyes from the P. G. 


DuRING a light breeze one morning a canoe 
sailed down past the camp from the direction 
of ‘* Squaw Point,” and then returned. A butter- 
fly was the emblem on its sail, and it claimed but 
fourteen feet in length, and twenty-eight inches 
beam; yet it carried a jib, main-sail, dandy and 
club top-sail. The want of a spinaker was all 
that troubled the watchers. 


‘*T pon’r see why I can’t sail to windward with 
my centre-board, as well as you with only an 
inch keel.” 

‘© You can if you put your board down.” 

**Oh! I forgot that.” V. 
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Recent English Books. 

THE constantly growing attention which out- 
door life is attracting could not be better shown 
than by the increase of books bearing upon its 
different phases ; and these are not merely slight 
volumes by unimportant writers, but works of 
permanent interest and value by authors of influ- 
ence and standing. With the books of this 
class which have appeared in this country 
during the past few months, readers of OUTING 
may be supposed to be tolerably familiar, at least 
by name, and they will therefore be the more 
likely to be interested in a brief glance at a few 
of the more important English publications of 
similar character which have appeared during 
the summer. 

The English love of the chase naturally makes 
books upon hunting prominent in the list, one 
of the most exhaustive of these being, from its 
subject, somewhat remote from American in- 
terests, since it deals with ‘‘ Indian Game — from 
Quail to Tiger.” It is written by Major-General 
Rice, of whom the Sfectator says, ‘‘ He is one 
of the few survivors of a lost art in India, that 
of shooting quail with a steady old spaniel.” It 

- is written in English which is not always of the 
best, but it is sound and thorough, and full of 
those anecdotes and details which are so dear to 
sportsmen the world over. 

‘Sports in the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland,” by T. Speedy, takes the reader into 
a very different region, and in the most delightful 
and chatty fashion imaginable. The author has 
evidently had a wide experience, and his volume 
is full of curious facts, as well as of information 
valuable to the hunter. He relates, for instance, 
that the severe snow-storms of 1882 drove the 
partridges from the woods, and into the cities. 
The birds were picked up in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, and by fishermen at sea. He relates, 
too, as a most curious instance of the way in 
which a bird of prey can adapt itself to circum- 
stances, that the merlin hawk takes advantage 
of the fright of the deer at railway trains passing 
through woodland districts, and strikes its prey 


while the latter is confused by the smoke and 
roar of the engine. 

In the line of works dealing directly with the 
sportsman’s equipment, the two important books 
are ‘* Sporting Fire-Arms for Bush and Jungle,” 
by Captain F. F. R. Burgess, with illustrations 
by the author; and ‘‘ The Modern Sportsman’s 
Gun and Rifle,” by ‘* Stonehenge.” The latter 
is a most exhaustive and reliable catalogue of all 
the styles of sporting-guns now in use, with 
eminently practical remarks upon the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. This is, of course, 
equally readable in America, though the author 
shows a slight leaning towards English arms in 
preference to others. “ 

For the disciple of dear old Walton the sum- 
mer has brought a number of books from the 
London press. ‘Angling Days on Scotch 
Lochs,” by ‘‘ Yellow Body,” is a delightful but 
eminently tantalizing record of fly-fishing on nine 
or ten of the Scotch lochs of best reputation for 
trout, including the far-famed.Loch Leven, whose 
speckled beauties are in so high repute the world 
over. ‘* The Art of Trout-fishing on Rapid 
Streams,” by H.C. Cotcliffe, may be studied with 
equal profit on this side of the water, if the 
reader will remember that in the case of all Eng- 
lish writings on fly-fishing, allowances must be 
made for the differences between American and 
British insects. It is generally useless to tempt 
a wise trout with a fly the like whereof never flew 
over his head alive, no matter how fond his 
cousin ina brook across the sea may be of that 
particular species of winged breakfast. 

For the knights of the wheel there have been 
no especial works of marked importance during 
the last few months; ‘* The Tricycler’s Vade- 
Mecum,” and books of that class deserving no 
extended comment. And the same is equally 
true of the slight contributions to the literature 
of tennis, cricket, croquet, and the like. 

Under the head of books in which the lover of 
nature and out-door life cannot fail to be inter- 
ested, are the two volumes compiled: by Dr. John 
Croumlie Brown: ‘Introduction to the Study of 
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Modern Forest Economy,” and ‘‘ Forestry in 
Norway.” The former we wish were in the 
hands of every intelligent reader in the country ; 
for too much can hardly be done to increase the 
general knowledge of the importance of an intelli- 
gent treatment of our forests. The latter book 
is rather a description of the physical features of 
Norway, with, of course, particular stress upon 
the forests; but both works are admirable in 
their spirit and execution. 

But, in many respects, the daintiest and most 
attractive of recent English books dealing with 
life in the open air, is ‘‘Days and Hours ina 
Garden,” by E. V. B., under which initials, we 
believe, is hidden the identity of Mrs. Richard 
Cavendish Boyle. The book is a little less re- 
cent than those we have mentioned, but is to 
be republished next month by a Boston house. 
It is the record, most thoroughly sympathetic 
and winsome, of the experiences, during a twelve- 
month, in a garden in the south of England. 
The place is mentioned in ‘‘ Evelyn’s Diary” as 
‘*a very pretty seate in the forest, on a flat, with 
gardens exquisitely kept, tho’ large;” and, if 
Mrs. Boyle’s description is to be relied upon, 
the gardens cannot be inferior now to what they 
were in Evelyn’s day. The author so evidently 
loves her flowers, — every plant, shrub, and tree 
has for her so well-defined a personality, that her 
chat about them has almost a human interest. 
There are bits of wisdom and of quaintness, 
moreover, scattered like gold-dust down the 
pages: ‘* One chief charm of a garden, I think, 
depends on surprise ;” ‘* There is so little time in 
these days ; ” ‘‘ Does any plant exist that loves not 
a corner or an edge?” ‘* The dislike of it seems, 
perhaps, unreasonable, yet, through some far-off 
association, I can never disconnect the double 
Dahlia from a sort of mixture of earwigs and pen- 
wipers.” These are only fragments; the best 
things cannot be disconnected from the text, but 
the volume is certainly most thoroughly charming. 

Naturally this brief notice makes no pre- 
tence of being exhaustive, and, indeed, as books 
upon out-door topics are constantly appearing, 
about all that one can hope to do is to dip hasti- 
ly into the best of them, deluding himself with 
the belief that the future will some time and 
somehow give him abundant and blessed leisure 
wherein carefully to examine them all. 


A Little Tour in France.1 


WE are not sure that Henry James, though 
best known as a novelist, does not appear to even 


By Henry James. Boston: 


1A Little Tour in France. 
James RK. Osgood & Co. 
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better advantage in his souvenirs of travel, where 
his peculiar power of graceful and graphic de- 
scription finds freest scope. He has furnished an 
excellent example of these in this latest of his 
books. It isa delightful series of sketches of 
French life and scenes in which the varying 
characteristics of the provinces, in distinction 
from Paris, are portrayed with artistic apprecia- 
tion and skill. 

The sketches under the title ‘‘ En Province,” 
have already been published in the A¢lantic 
Monthly, but even those who have read them 
there will be glad to possess them in this more 
permanent form. The volume furnishes an ap- 
propriate hand-book for those who wish a guide 
to points of interest in western and southern 
France. g 

There are racy and graphic characterizations 
of the people, and intelligent reference to his- 
tory and literature, but the chief excellence of 
the sketches lies in their pre-Raphaelite faithful- 
ness in the portraiture of places and scenes. 

The reader can in imagination make the tour, 
and feel that if ever he should visit in person the 
localities described he could not fail to recognize 
them. 

Artistic skill and finish characterize all of Mr. 
James’s writings. In the present volume the 
picturesque landscapes, the provincial people and 
costumes, the pictorial and architectural features 
of chateau, church, cathedral, mart and museum, 
tempt his appreciative pen to most delicate and 
delightful descriptions. The ‘‘Little Tour ” would 
make a capital hand-book for cyclists in France, 
and will doubtless lead many sight-seers to go 
outside the Paris fortifications and to realize that _ 
the capital is not all of France. 


Ice Stories. 

Two capital books in what may be called the 
department of frozen literature come to our table 
this month. Happy the boy with a taste for 
books of adventure, — and what boy is without 
it?— who gets hold of Mr. Thomas Knox's 
‘‘Voyage of the Vivian.”! But unhappy will 
the boy’s mother be if he falls upon this 
fascinating book when he ought to be at his 
lessons or in his bed. For this writer has 
that happy faculty which makes the juvenile 
request, ‘‘ Please let me finish this chapter,” 
expand into the assertion ‘I must read one 
more chapter!” But the charm of the book does 
not lie alone in its interest as a tale of advent- 

1 The Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole and Beyond. 


By Thomas W. Knox; author of The Boy Travellers in the 
Far East. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ure. The ‘“‘ Vivian's” voyage was to the Arctic 
seas, and much valuable scientific and geographi- 
cal knowledge is sandwiched in, in most appetizing 
manner. The * Vivian” and her crew are hypo- 
thetical craft and folk, but as the old story-writers 
used to assure us, the story is ‘‘ founded on fact,” 
and no important data are given which have not 
reasonable ground of conjecture at least. The 
book has double interest in connection with the 
return of Lieutenant Greely and the new enthu- 
siasm of Arctic-minded people over the discov- 
eries of that exploring party. Ina postscript to 
his preface Mr. Knox says that his book was in 
type when the news of the Greely rescue came. 
But he affirms, in the light of the Greely records, 
that some of the rather anticipatory discoveries 
of the mythical Vivian seem more than likely to 
come true. The stars and stripes are on their 
way to the North Pole. 

‘¢ THE Ice Queen”! is an entertaining account 
of four young voyagers on skates and in an ice- 
boat on Lake Erie. This story is very much 
shorter than the ** Voyage of the Vivian,” and 
has not the advantage of so good nor so numer- 
ous illustrations as the larger book. Butit is a 
book that both boys and girls will like, for one 
of the four venturesome travellers is a young 
girl. 


Two First Novels. 


Two maiden efforts in novel-writing are Dr. 
Hammond's *‘ Lal,” and ‘‘ The Story of a Country 
Town,”? by Mr. E. W. Howe, of Atchison, 
Kansas. One who believes in the body more 
than in the raiment cannot fail to commend this 
*«Story of a Country Town.” A reader who 
cares for a distinctively American novel would 
be almost ready to assert that this is the strong- 
est and most artistic novel this continent has 
produced since Hawthorne wrote the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter.” Its art is less delicate than that of the 
master, more like the impressionist’s painting, 
but its impression is sure. This man has given 
us something more than an ephemeral picture of 
a phase of our civilization, more than a scalpel 
dexterity in handling passions and purposes. 
This is a real book. It is a human expression. 
Its people have come for no short -stay in our 
literature. The West comes more into the fed- 
eration of thought with its appearance. It is a 
novel that is by no means without faults ; but its 


1The Ice Queen. 
Harper and Brothers. 

2 The Story of a Country Town. 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 


By Ernest Ingersoll, New York: 


By E. W. Howe. Bos- 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


grasp is firm and sustained, and it will be better 
appreciated later on than it can be at present, no 
matter how many copies go from the booksellers’ 
tables. 


‘*LaL” ! is the first novel of a doctor who has 
theories about novel-writing as well as about va- 
rious scientific subjects. He has made a good 
story, with plenty of unconventional character- 
drawing, living feeling, wild scenery, and inter- 
esting incident. ‘‘Lal” is Lalla Rookh, the 
heroine of the story, and Tyscovus is the hero, 
who comes to Colorado from Poland under an 
occult guidance. Theodora and her doctor- 
father are characters of great interest. They 
are much less objective than the people whose 
lives make the thread of the story. However, 
there is by no means enough subjectivity to hurt 
the book. ‘‘ Lal” takes its place among the best 
novels of the year. 


A Physiological Allegory. 


‘*THE Man Wonderful in the House Beauti- 
ful,” * is a book with a temperance purpose. It 
is, withal, very much more than a temperance 
text-book. It is not simply didactic ; itis artistic. 
The authors are Dr. Chilion B. Allen, and his 
wife, Dr. Mary A. Allen. The work shows an 
The 


ideal combination of science and insight. 
value of a sound body as the only possible sheath 
for a sound mind, is better recognized every day. 
Such a book as this helps vastly in the spread of 


right physical teaching. Its allegorical form 
makes it doubly interesting, for the ‘‘ House 
Beautiful” is the human body; and the ‘‘ Man 
Wonderful,” the inhabitant. It isa unique book, 
full of interest and instruction, both for elder and 
younger readers. 


HENRY Hott & Co., New York, are bringing 
out a series of tales of war and adventure for 
boys, worth commending for their interest and 
instruction. The volumes that have been issued 
are: ‘* Ralph the Drummer Boy,” —a story of 
a boy of the French Auxiliary army in the 
American Revolution. By Louis Rousselet. 
Translated hy W. J. Gordon; and ‘Captain 
Phil,” which is a boy’s experience in the Western 
Army during the war of the Rebellion. By M. M. 
Thomas. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


1“QZal.” By William A. Hammond. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 

2 «The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful.” An Al- 
legory. By Chilion B. Allen, M.D.,and Mary A. Allen, 
a -D. 370pp. 12mo. $1.50. New York: Fowler & Wells 
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FOR THE MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 20. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE race meetings of the month have been 
of the greatest interest andimportance. Nothing 
equal to them has hitherto been recorded in the 
history of bicycling and tricycling. The two 
meetings at which the world’s records were 
broken so generally, receive special attention in 
a paper by Mr. Penfield, which appears in Out- 
ING this month. It remains for us to set in 
order in this department a compact summary of 
the two meetings, with the records thus revised. 
The Springfield meet was undoubtedly, in all its 
features, the most notable occasion of the sort 
yet held in the world. The number, fame, and 
skill of the contestants, the excellence of the 
track, the completeness of the arrangements, the 
magnitude and character of the crowds witness- 
ing the sport, and the results of the races, com- 
bine to make the occasion unique and memorable. 
The enthusiasm at Hartford over the brilliant 
performance of S. Sellers, in bringing the world’s 
amateur record down to 2.39, with Asa Dolph 
only two seconds behind him, was intensified at 
Springfield by the larger crowd to a perfect ova- 
tion, as John S. Prince crossed the tape in the 
same marvellous time, and brought to America 
the world’s professional record for that distance. 

The summary of the races at Hartford, which 
took place at Charter Oak Park, on September 
9, is as follows : — 


One-mile, 3.20 class: C. H. Parsons, Springfield, 2.494; 
W. C, Tracy, second, F. W. Westervelt, third. 

Two-mile tricycle: E. P. Burnham, Newton, Mass., 6.32; 
R. Chambers, of England, was only half a second behind. 

Boys’ half-mile race: F..R. Brown, 1.24}. 

One-mile club race: H, E. Bidwell, 2-55}. 

One-mile amateur: The starters were C. F. Frazier, Asa 
Dolph, T. Roberts, S. Sellers, Eliot Norton. Dolph took 
the lead, and maintained it to the three-quarter pole, when, 
with a tremendous spurt, Sellers forced his machine to the 
front and won the race and the championship of the world, 





in 2.39. Dolph was second, in 2.41; Norton, third; and 
Frazier, fourth. The best previous record was 2.413 5. 

Onc-mile ride and run: C. B. Ripley, East Hartford, 4.36}. 

Five-mile State championship: Louis Hamilton, 15.52}. 

Five-mile scratch : S, Sellers, 15.48; R. Chambers, second; 
G. IT. Illston, third. 

Tug-of-war: G. M. Hendee, of the Springfield Club, 2.45}. 

Ten-mile: Lewis Hamilton, 33.14; Asa Dolph, second; 
C. A. Frazier, third. 

One-mile against time: Richard Howell, professional 
champion, tried to beat the time made by Sellers. He made 
the mile in 2.42. 

Consolation: G. H. Illston, 2.55}. 


The summary of the second annual interna- 
tional tournament, held at Hampden Park, 
Springfield, Mass., September 16, 17, 18, 19, is 
as follows : — 

First Day. , 

One mile professional handicap: C. W. Ashinger, of 
Easton, O., 2.53; C. J. Young, of Boston, second; Richard 
Howell, of Manchester, Eng., third. 

Ten-mile amateur: S. Sellers, of Preston, Eng., 31.4 2-5; 
Lewis Hamilton, second; John Brooks, third. 

Onc-mile amateur 3.20 class: Lewis A. Miller, of Meri- 
den, Conn., 2.43 2-5; Joseph Powell, second; William Wait, 
third. 

Two-mile amateur tricycle: E. P. Burnham, Newton, 
Mass., 6.27; R. Chambers, second. 

Three-mile tandem: C. H. Miller and F. Brown, of 
Springfield, 10.14 1-5; R. F. and W. C. Stahl, second. 

Onc-mile, time, 3-16 class: C. H. Miller, of Springfield, 
3-16 2-5. 

Three-mile professional open: R. Howell, 8.364; Robert 
James, sccond; John S. Prince, third. 

Three-mile tug-of-war: Springfield club, led by George 
M. Fendee. 

Two-mile, 6.25 class: Lewis A. Miller, 5.553; H. S. Wol- 
lison, second; Edgar Hunter, third. 


Second Day. 

Ten-mile professional : R. Howell, 30.7 1-5; W. M. Wood- 
side, cf Chicago, second; Robert James, third. 

Two-mile open: S. Sellers, 6.3; George M. Hendee, 
second; Charles Frazier, third. 

One-mile, without hands: H. S. Wollison, of Pittsfield, 
3.24; C. HN. Chickering, second; G. Webber, third. 

Three-mile, 9.59 class: Eliot Norton, of Springfield, 
8.53 2-5; H. E. Bidwell, second; H. S. Wollison, third. 

Five-mile, tricycle: R. Chambers, of Birmingham, 
17.14 2-5; E. P. Burnham, second; G. H. Illston, third, 

Half-mile dash: S. Sellers, 1.181-5; H. W. Gaskell, 
second; Charles Frazier, third. 

One-mile, professional open: J. S. Prince, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., 2.39; Robert James, second; R. Howell, 
third. 

Five-mile record: H. W. Gaskell, of London, Eng., 2.46; 
Lewis Hamilton, second, George Webber, third. 
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Two-mile, tandem: Eliot Norton and C. H. Parsons, 
6.56 2-5; R. F. and W.C. Stahl, second; C. A. Joslyn and 
W. A. Chase, third. 

Third Day. 

Three-mile professional record: R. Howell, 8.55; W. M. 
Woodside, second; Robert James, third. 

Half-mile; 1.40 class: W. Wait, of New Haven, 1.23 3-5; 
H. E. Bidwell, second; Edgar Hunter, third. 

One-mile open: S. Sellers, 2.45 2-5; G. M. Hendee, sec- 
ond; John Brooks, third. 

One-mile ride-and-run: C, B. Ripley, of Hartford, 4.31 
2-5; T. R. Finley, second. 

Five-mile; 16.40 class; C. H. Parsons, Springfield, Mass., 
15-46 2-5; Lewis A. Miller, second; Leroy Weston, third. 

Five-mile professional: R. Howell, 15.42 3-5; Robert 
James, second; W. M. Woodside, third. 

One-mile tandem: R. F. and W. C. Stahl, 3.13 3-5; C. A. 
Joslyn and W. H. Chase, second. 

Ten-mile record: L. B. Hamilton, Waterbury, Conn., 
31.54; H. W. Gaskell, second; John Brooks, third. 

One-mile tricycle: R. Chambers, 3.13 1-5; G. H. Illston, 
second; L. H. Johnson, third. 


Fourth Day. 

Five-mile professional: R. Howell, 15.32 2-5; J. S. Prince, 
second; W.M. Woodside, third. 

Half-mile dash: W. Wait, 1.20 3-5; Edgar Hunter, sec- 
ond; L. A. Miller, third. 

One-mile tug-of-war: Springfield, B. C., best time; G. 
M. Hendee, 2.48 4-5. 

Five-mile open: S. Sellers, 16.6 2-5; Charles Frazier, 
second; John Brooks, third. 

Five-mile record: R. Howell, 15.2 3-5; W. M. Woodside, 
second; C. W. Ashinger, third. 

Three-mile open: G. M. Hendee, of Springfield, 9.25 4-5; 
John Brooks, second; H. W. Gaskell, third. 

Three-mile record: H. W. Gaskell, 9.2 4-5; Charles 
Frazier, second; John Brooks, third. 

Three-mile tricycle: R. Chambers, 10.7; G. H. Illston, 
second; L. H. Johnson, third. 

One-mile consolation: A. L. Jenness, 2.52; Lord, second; 
Rich, third. 


The following are the records as they stand 
after passing through the reconstruction process 
at Hartford and Springfield : — 


AMERICAN AMATEUR BICYCLE RECORDS. 


}-mile — Sanders Sellers, September 17, 
2 miles —H. W. Gaskell, 17) 5-42 3-5 
3 miles — George Webber, 17, 8.50 2-5 
4 miles — Lewis B. Hamilton, 17, 11.55 2-5 
5 miles—H. W. Gaskell, 17, 14.51 
6 miles — Lewis B. Hamilton, 18, 18.50 
7 miles — Lewis B. Hamilton, 18 21.57 
8 miles — John Brooks, 16, 24.45 
9 miles —John Brooks, 16, 28.6 2=5 
10 miles — Sanders Sellers, 16, 31-4 2-5 


1.18 1-5 


TRICYCLE. 


}-mile — R. Chambers, September 18, 
1 mile —R. Chambers, 18, 3-13 1-5 
2 miles — E. P. Burnham, 16, 6.27 
3 miles — R. Chambers, 19, 10.07 
4 miles — R. Chambers, 17, 14.08 
5 miles — R. Chambers, 17, 17-14 2-5 


1.35 


TANDEM BICYCLE. 
4-mile— R. F. and C. W. Stahl, September 18, 1.32 3-5. 
1 mile—R. F. and C. W. Stahl, 18th, 3.13 3-5. 
2 miles —C. H. Miller and F. R. Brown, 17th, 6.55 2-5. 
3 miles —C, H. Miller and F. R. Brown, 16th, 10.14 1-5. 


PROFESSIONAL BICYCLE. 

4-mile — R. Howell, September 17, 
1 mile —J.S. Prince, 17, 
2 miles —W. M. Woodside, 17, 5-45 3-5 
3 miles — R. Howell, 16, 8,36 2-5 
4 miles—R. Howell, 19, 12.11 3-5 
5 miles— R. Howell, 19, 15.2 2-5 

6 miles — W. M. Woodside, 17, 18.24 4-5 
7 miles —W. M. Woodside, 17, 21.17.2-5 
8 miles — W. M. Woodside, 1], 24.21 3-5 
9 miles — W. M. Woodside, 17, 27.21 3-5 
10 miles — R. Howell, 17, 30.7 1-5 


1.21 
2.39 


THE second annual meet of the Pennsylvania 
division of the L.A.W., occurred in Philadelphia, 
September 13, and brought outa large attendance 
of wheelmen and their friends. There were two 
hundred and fifty men in the parade, under the 
charge of Chief Consul Eugene M. Aaron. The 
races were given by the Philadelphia, German- 
town, and Pennsylvania clubs, at the Gentle- 
men’s Driving Park. The first event was the 
twenty-mile race for the Pope bicycle cup, now 
held by A. C. Bates, as the result of the race at 
Cleveland. The starters were: Edward Kohler, 
and T. A. Schaefer, of Philadelphia, and H. Mil- 
ton Ebert, of Norristown. All three finished 
the race, Kohler being the winner in 1. 23. 29, 
nearly three minutes better than the time made 
in Cleveland. The other races resulted as fol- 
lows: One-mile novice, S. Gideon, of Phila- 
delphia, 3.16. One-mile tricycle for champion- 
ship of the State, A. G. Powell, of Philadelphia, 
3-53. Three-mile open, Asa Dolph, 10.4. Half- 
mile for boys, F. R. Finley. Pennsylvania club- 
race, one mile, Frank Kohler, 3.141/.. Half-mile 
State championship, George D. Gideon, 1,31. 
One-mile open, Asa Doiph, 3.8!/5. Five-mile 
State championship, F. Dampman,18.501/2. One- 
mile State championship, George D. Gideon, 
3-20. One-mile tandem tricycle, won by repre- 
sentatatives of the Germantown Club, 3.441/2. 


THE annual races of the Toronto Bicycle 
Club were held Saturday, September 6. It 
was one of the warmest days of the season, and 
the number of spectators was less than at pre- 
vious contests; but the riding was uncommonly 
brilliant, and F. W. Clarke, of Woodstock, a 
hitherto unknown rider, fairly ran away from all 
Canadian records. The one-mile race was the 
race of the day, and was a clipping one from the 
start, as is evident from the fact that the first’ 
two quarter-miles were done in 45 seconds. 
The start brought out several good men, but 
the contest soon narrowed itself to Clarke and 
H. P. Davies, of the Wanderers’ Club, of To- 
ronto. Clarké made the mile at first in 3.2%/s, 
when it was seen that the Canadian champion- 
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ship record of 3.94 was broken and the interest 
became intense. Davies claimed that Clarke 
crowded. There was, therefore, a second ride, 
and Clarke made the good record, 2.59, coming 
- in with hands off the bar, ten yards ahead of Da- 
vies. The other races were as follows: One-mile 
green, W. M. Hurst, Wanderers, first, 3.24, 
by ten yards ; three mile handicap, P. Doolittle, 
Toronto B. C., first by twenty yards ; quarter- 
mile, velocipede, boys under ten, P. Barr, first ; 
one mile, city championship, H. P. Davies ; half- 
mile, boys under sixteen, P. Boustead, first ; 
two miles, club championship, P. Doolittle, first, 
time 7.20; time-race, one mile, J. Stuart, first 
time 3.59; five-mile handicap, F. W. Clark, 
scratch, first, by twenty yards, time, 16.63/;. The 
fancy riding by W. Hurst, the only entry, was 
very fine. 

Mr. R. N. RosBBIns and Mr. E. W. Farwell, 
of Sherbrooke, Canada, made a good record in 
September, coming from their home on bicycles 
to Boston, covering 285 miles in 47h. 50m. of 
actual travel. They were nine days on the 
road, were often obliged to walk, and were de- 
tained once or twice by heavy rains, and bya 
slight lameness of Mr. Robbins. But they 
reached Boston in good condition, and with 
cordial reminiscence of courtesy from wheelmen 
whom they met ex route. They came by way 
of Lake Willoughby, Franconia, and Concord, 
enjoying the company for several miles once of 
Mr. Putnamof the Concord Club, and once of 
Messrs. Sherriff and Temple of the Man- 
chesters. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club races at Wood- 
stock, Ill., resulted as follows: One-fourth- 
mile dash, N. H. Van Sicklen, first, W. E. 
Wise, second ; one-half-mile dash, W. E. Wisé, 
first, W. G. E. Pierce, second; one-mile dash, 
N. H. Van Sicklen, first, H. J. Ruhling, second ; 
one-mile handicap, N. H. Van Sicklen, scratch, 
first, H. J. Ruhling, second ; two-mile handicap, 
N.H. Van Sicklen, scratch, first, W. E. Wise, 
second; one hundred yards, slow, W. R. 
Crawford, first. 


AN incident of the Springfield meet was an 
invitation extended by Col. Albert A. Pope, to 
a number of bicycle agents and dealers, and 
some representatives of the cycling press, to 
visit the Columbia Bicycle factory at Hartford, 
Conn., on the Saturday forenoon following the 


races. Some twenty gentlemen accepted the 
invitation. Taking an early train from Spring- 
field to Hartford, they were met by a coach-and- 
four, with Mr. George H. Day, the genial 


manager of the factory, and Mr, Stephen Terry, 
the treasurer of the Weed Company. The com- 
pany included Mr. William Hillman, of the 
Coventry firm of Hillman, Herbert, & Cooper; 
Mr. A. T. Lane, of Montreal; Mr. E. G. Latta, 
who is, perhaps, the most ‘‘ numerous ” bicycle 
inventor of America; Mr. F. B. Richards, of the 
Mirror of American Sports ; Mr. J.S. Dean, of 
the Bicycling World; and several others promi- 
nent in cycling affairs. After an hour’s drive 
through some of the charming streets of Hart- 
ford, they were taken through the Columbia 
Bicycle Works, and given an opportunity of see- 
ing much of the machinery, and many of the 
processes and stages of bicycle and tricycle 
manufacture. After about two hours passed in 
this way they were taken through the wonderful 
screw machine works on adjoining premises, 
which have been separated from the bicycle 
factory; then, after another drive, they were 
brought, by invitation of the Colt Firearms 
Works, to their factory, through which they 
made a flying visit, and were entertained by Dr. 
Gatling, the inventor of the Gatling Gun. The 
operation of this instrument was explained and 
shown by the discharge of several rounds ata 
target. The coach was then driven through 
other parts of the city to the State-House, which 
the visitors examined with much interest. The 
occasion terminated with a pleasant dinner at 
the Allen House. 

A PARADE of the Massachusetts division 
L.A.W. was held in Boston on September 5, 
under the direction of M. D. Currier, State 
consul, who acted as chief marshal. His staff 
was made up of H. W. Williams, Col. A. A. 
Pope, Rev.S. L. Gracey, Prof. Williams, Frank 
J. Philbrick, H. O. Wollison, W. U. Lawson, 
Abbott Bassett. Three hundred and twenty- 
five wheelmen participated, the Massachusetts 
club having the right of line. The route was 
through Commonwealth avenue, Chester park, 
Beacon street, Brighton avenue, St. Mary’s 
street, Mountfort and Essex streets, Brighton 
avenue, Pleasant, Beacon, and Harvard streets, 
to the grove near the Hawthorne. Here a 
pleasant picnic dinner was enjoyed, and the 
wheelmen returned to the city in season for the 
Ramblers’ races in the afternoon. 


THE Ramblers’ Club, which has an enviable 
record as a road-riding club, has voted to dis- 
band, and to consolidate with the Massachusetts 
Club. The two older clubs have made such 
notable advance in the matter of buildings and 
conveniences that it was deemed better to join 
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with one of them rather than attempt to raise 
the funds needed for securing a club-house of 
corresponding elegance. 


THE third cycling and coaching party of the 
Boston club occurred September 13. A run 
was made to Lake Massapoag, Sharon, accom- 
panied by two coaches, where races and games 
took place. It was a pleasant occasion. 


THE annual meet of the Albany Club took 
place Sept. 10, at Island Park. The first race 
was a one-mile novice, for members of the Albany 
Club, and was won by Mr. Charles Gove, whose 
time was 3.22!/2. The one-hundred yards slow 
was won by the veteran, W. R. Pitman, in 
7-483/;, The amateur fancy riding was done by 
T. R. Finley and Neil Campbell, Finley winning 
the prize. The five-mile championship of the 
Albany Club was won by C. H. Ross, 18.22; the 
mile without hands was won by H. S. Wollison 
in 3.171/2. S. Sellers, the Englishman who lowered 
the mile time at Hartford, attempted to break the 
half-mile record, but made only 1.23, taking the 
first prize. In the one mile 3.20 class race, A. 
B. Rich, of Staten Island, won in 31/2. Mr. Rich 
also won the five-mile L.A.W., N. Y., State 
championship medal. Time, 17.443/;, The 
weather on the second day was extremely un- 
favorable, and the track was wet and in bad con- 
dition for fast riding. The following are the 
results : One-mile, L.A.W., State championship, 
C. E. Titchener, 3.30!/2. One-mile (A. Bi. 
Club), C. H. Ross, 3.39'/2. One-mile Tricycle, 
L.A.W., State championship, Will R. Pitman, 
4.58. Three-mile, handicap, C. II. Rogers, 
11.22!/.. One-mile, ride-and-run, Wm. H. 
Stone, 5.20. Ten-mile, handicap, C. H. Ross, 
38.232. The consolation race was won by 
Wm. Wait in 1.40!/2. 


THE fourth annual tournament of the Buffalo 
Club, held Aug. 27, was a great success. W. 
M. Hurst, W. E. Kaufman, and Neil Campbell 
rode for prizes in fancy riding. Mr. Hurst took 
the first prize, a $20 gold medal, and Mr. Kauf- 
man the $15 medal. The races resulted as fol- 
lows: One mile, club championship, J. H. 
Hedge, 3.8'/5; C. A. Smith, second. One-mile 
green, H. L. Drullard, $20 gold medal. One- 
mile club championship, second heat: J. H. 
Hedge, 3.20%/;; C. A. Smith, second. Slow 
race, one hundred yards, Neil Campbell, 4.71/2. 
Two-mile dash, open, D. N. Milley. A colli- 
sion in this race gave C. F. Lavender a badly 
broken arm. One-mile tricycle, open, -Neil 
Campbell, 4.7; George Dakin, second. Three- 
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mile, club championship, D. N. Milley, 10.16; 
C. F. Hotchkiss, second ; H. D. Drullard, third. 
An exhibition drill, by the Buffalo Drill Corps, 
followed, winning much admiration. One-mile 
dash, open, John V. Barross, 3.11/;; D. N. Mil- 
ley, second. Time race, prize $3,000 accident 
insurance policy, R. H. James. Five-mile dash, 
J. V. Barross, 16.39; Robert Barker, second. 
The races were followed by a dinner and 
speeches. 


THE races at New London, Ohio, Sept. 3 and 
4, resulted as follows: Half-mile, open, W. F. 
Knapp, 1.291/2; R. G. Knight, second; G. E. 
Eyster, third. Five-mile, open, W. F. Knapp, 
18.14; C. W. Ashinger, second; G. E. Eyster, 
third. One mile, open, George Collister, 3.4; 
C. W. Ashinger, second; C. T. King, third. 
One-mile tricycle, Charles Howland, 4.6; George 
Collister, second. An exhibition mile, by Asa 
Dolph, was done in 2.40!/;, beating all time then 
made, though for various reasons it was not re- 
corded. Ten-mile open, George Collister, 
36.29; W. F. Knapp, second; G. E. Eyster, 
third. Three-mile, open, C. E. Howland, 10.20; 
C. T. King, second; T. Kitchen, third. Half- 
mile, open, C. E. Howland, 1.50!/4; W. F. 
Knapp, second. 


A SOCIABLE journey of 53 miles was made 
August 24, by Mr. F. W. Weston, chief consul 
of the C.T.C. for the United States, and a 
lady member of the Nemo Club. This is the 


best road record of the sociable. The trip was 
made through the suburbs of Boston, from Sav- 
in Hill to Newburyport. The actual riding time 
was 8 hours, showing an average of 63/, miles 
per hour. For some distance, from Salem to 
Wenham Centre, the roads were bad, and the 
last half of the journey was made against a 
strong wind. But Newburyport was reached 
with very little fatigue, by 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


AT the close of the Springfield meet, eight 
gentlemen, under the leadership of Mr, Charles 
Richards Dodge, made a two days’ tour from 
Boston to Cape Ann, which was thoroughly 
enjoyable in every respect. A roundabout route 
to Magnolia was chosen for the first day; the 
actual distance and riding time being 38 miles 
in 44 hours. The programme for the second day 
consisted in a tour of the Cape. The party was 
a representative one, and included clubmen 
from Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Hudson, N.Y., and Simcoe, Canada, all 
of whom express themselves as more than 





delighted with the trip and anxious to repeat it 
another year. 


Messrs. J. S. Dean and Abbot Bassett have 
purchased the Bicycling World. These gentle- 
men have been its active conductors for a con- 
siderable time, and are thoroughly qualified to 
maintain the high position which the World 
occupies among the cycling press. 


FOREIGN. 


Two new tricycling records are reported on 
English soil. One is by Mr. C. Gossett, who 
made a run of roo miles in gh. 5m., eclipsing by 
3m. Mr. W. Bourdon’s record of gh. 8m. The 
other record is by Mr. W. F. Sutton, who is 
quite famous as a long-distance bicyclist. He 
made 2303/, miles in 24 hours with 14 hours of 
rain and head wind. 


THE president of the Turin Bicycle Club is 
the Count di Viarigi. This club is one of the 
largest, and certainly the most enterprising 
wheel clubs in Italy. A bicycle féte has been a 
feature of the summer in Turin. 


HOWELL, the Briton who made such a good 
showing at Springfield, was beaten at Wolver- 
hampton, Eng., in the one-mile championship 
professional, August 4. 


Two tricycles have made the journey from 
Land’s End to John o’Groat’s with Alfred Nixon 
and H.J. Webbasriders. Mr. Nixon left Land’s 
End at 4.15 A.M., August 16, and Webb 
left next morning at 1 A.M., and reached John 
o’ Groat’s 7 d., 18 h. and 50 min. later, covering 
898!/, m. in that time, an average of nearly 114 
miles a day, inspite of two accidents which caused 
him nine hours’ delay. Mr. Webb beat Mr. 
Nixon's time by 17 hours. 


A 10-MILE professional race, on the English 
Belgrave road, was run August 11. F. J. Lees 
beat Albert Hawker, doing the distance in 
29m. 20s. 


ALFRED Nixon has recently ridden on his tri- 
cycle from London to Edinburgh, 395 miles, 
in three days. 


E. T. McKay won the annual fifty-mile road 
race for the championship of Ireland, at Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, on August 16. 


THE 20-mile professional championship of 
England was won on August 23, at the Belgrave 
road grounds, by F. Wood, of Leicester, in 
59m. 184s. The records from 3 to 15 miles 


were lowered. 
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Canoeing. 

AuGUST 28, the Mohican Canoe Club held 
their second race for the ‘‘ Oliver Cup.” The 
conditions of the race limited sail to 60 feet, but 
admitted any class boat without allowance. The 
course was about two miles, the wind strong 
and squally, from the south-west. Entries with 
sail area: ‘* Thetis,” P. M. Wackerhagen, 56 
feet; ‘* Annie O.,’’ L. Thomas, 60 feet; ‘* Hen- 
rietta,” W. B. Wackerhagen, 56 feet ; ‘‘ Marion,” 
R. S. Oliver, 47 feet; ‘* Lasca,” G. Thacher, 52 
feet. All were class B but the ‘* Marion,” and 
with the exception of the ‘* Annie O.” all carried 
the Mohican settee. She substituted a leg o’mut- 
ton. The finish was in the order named: 
‘¢ Thetis ” leading from the start, and gradually 
increasing her lead to the end. The ‘‘ Marion” 
made a good fight, but the wind was more 
favorable for the heavier boats with reduced 
sail, and she had only the satisfaction of making 
a close race, and proving the powers of a *‘ class 


A” boat. ‘‘ Lasca” was driven out of the course 


and race by a tow. The ‘‘ Thetis” also won 
the race for the championship badge of the club, 
held early in September. This was first won by 
the ‘* Lasca,” and then by the ‘‘ Annie O.,” who 
in this contest had the misfortune to break down 
at the start, leaving the finishing order: 
‘t Thetis,” ‘‘ Snake,” ‘‘Henrietta,” ‘* Marion.” 
This probably closing the record of the ‘‘ Thetis” 
for the season, we are sure that canoeists will 
feel interest in learning that of nine entries 
for the year in club and open races she has 
seven times finished first, and twice second. 
The Mohicans groan in spirit that she was pre- 
vented from being at the meet. 


THE canoeists of Buffalo organized, July 1, a 
club with eight active members. All types of 
canoe are represented, from a tandem, Joyner 
‘* Diamond” (length 15 feet; beam, 36 inches), 
to a diminutive Racine St. Paul. The officers 
elected were: Captain, W. Lansing; Mate, E. 
P. Hussey; Purser, A. H. Allen. The club 
thus prosperously started has since met with a 
great blow in the death of its purser, Mr. A. H. 
Allen. August 30, he attempted to cross the 
end of ‘Lake Erie during a gale from the south- 
west. A high sea was running, but the canoeist 
seemed to be nearly through the worst of it, when 
he was seen standing in his boat apparently try- 
ing to unship the rudder. A moment later he 
was vainly endeavoring to reach his boat by 
swimming ; but as she was unballasted the wind 
drove her rapidly, and the swimmer soon sank 
from exhaustion. The closing words of a touch- 
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ing letter from his father are a fitting tribute to 
his memory, and a warning to his former fellows: 
‘‘As one whose familiar knowledge had been 
greatest and longest, it is my right and privilege 
to say of him that in soberest verity he was the 
sweetest and sunniest soul that I have known 
born into time. Let me close this brief sad note 
with a word of caution to ardent young canoeists 
that they should not incur needless danger, and 
when strongly tempted to do so, they should call 
up in mind the consequences of error to those 
they love, and thus be led in the way of pru- 
dence.” 


THE first of a series of races for the ‘‘ Andrews 
Cup” was held by the Rochester Canoe Club, 
Sept. 11. The average of the series to deter- 
mine the winner. Sail limited to 50 and 75 feet 
for the respective classes. ‘‘ Rowena” and 
‘‘ Eleanor” of class B, and ‘‘ Bertha Mellen” 


of class A, started ; but the succession of squalls 
and calms that constituted the breeze, permitted 
‘* Rowena” alone to finish, the others succumb- 
ing to accidents 


THE first regatta of the Bayonne Canoe Club 
was held Sept. 13, at the club-house on Newark 
Bay. A high north-west wind necessitated the 
giving up of some of the events. A paddling 
race (3/, mile), was won by the ‘ Mist,” F. B. 
Collins, B.C.C., and a sailing race (3 miles) 
by ‘‘ Pirate,” C. V. R. Schuyler, N.Y.C.C. 


Two canoeists report a pleasant trip of a 
week’s duration, from Elmira, N. Y. to North- 
umberland, Pa., down the Chemung and Susque- 
hanna rivers. The cruise was made in 26-pound 
boats. Some bad rifts were found, but the only 
carry necessary was from Nanticoke to Berwick, 
about twenty miles. 


It is reported that Mr. R. B. Burchard of the 
New York Canoe Club has recently passed all the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. The renort awaits 
confirmation from Mr. Burchard. 


Tennis. 

THE annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion at Newport, beginning August 27, proved 
to be more brilliant and successful than any of 
its predecessors. There were thirty-six single 
entries and sixteen pairs. Nearly all of the 
prominent players in the country were entered. 
The average of the play showed a marked im- 
provement over last year, and each round pro- 
duced matches of more than ordinary interest. 

More interest was taken by outsiders than 
formerly, and several hundred spectators wit- 
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nessed each day’s play. A large proportion of 
these were ladies, and all seemed to follow the 
play keenly, judging from the instant applause 
that invariably followed a brilliant stroke or fine 
piece of strategy. 

The courts were in splendid condition, except 
that the rain of the previous day had left them 
rather soft. The drawings were conducted for 
the first time, on the new Bagnall-Wild system 
(named from its inventor, a well known English 
player), and proved the most satisfactory method 
yet tried. By it, when there is an odd number 
of entri€s, all the byes are played off in a pre- 
liminary round, obviating several of the objec- 
tionable features of the old method. 

In the preliminary round Thorn was drawn 
against Warren, Brinley against Merriman and 
Post against Beekman. To the surprise of many, 
Warren could make no stand against Thorn, and 
Merriman lost to Brinley, while Post beat Beek- 
man after some good play by the loser. In 
the first round Beekman beat Hooper, and Taylor 
easily disposed of Brinley. Gillett fell a victim 
to Knapp, as did Metcalf to J. S. Clark. Galt 
beat Denniston, Willis beat Rives, Van Rens- 
salaer beat Barnes, Lyman beat Hallowell, who 
scratched. C. M. Clark beat Curtis, Fielding 
beat Gammell, and Dwight did not appear against 
Eaton, much to the disappointment of many, who 
could not understand his reasons for withdraw- 
ing. Butler as usual played a strong uphill game 
and beat Berry after losing the first set. Slocum 
beat Hynes after a hard fight. The interest in 
this round seemed to centre in the match be- 
tween Conover and Keene, the former winning 
without difficulty; Mr. Keene did not do him- 
self justice. The best contest, however, was 
between Paton and Thorn, .the latter winning 
after losing the first set to love, and being forced 
to do all he knew all through the other two sets 
by his plucky and persistent adversary. In the 
second round Slocum scratched to Thorn and 
Fielding toGalt. C. M. Clark was not extended 
by Lyman, nor was Knapp by Eaton. Beekman 
outstayed Willis and Conover was obliged to 
succumb to Van Renssalaer after one of the 
prettiest matches of the week, though neither 
player seemed quite at his best. Butler was de- 
feated by Richards after a stubborn contest. 
The finest playing in this round, and perhaps in 
the whole tournament, was seen when Taylor 
faced J. S. Clark. With the score set and set 
and games all, it was indeed a toss-up to choose 
the winner. By winning the next two games 
Taylor scored the match, —a result to which an 
erroneous decision largely contributed in the 
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opinion of those who sat nearest the line. With- 
out detracting in the least from Taylor’s really 
fine play it is only just to remark that Mr. Clark 
was not in his best form. 

The third round brought together C. M. Clark 
and Galt, Taylor and Van Rensselaer, Richards 
and Thorn, Knapp and Beekman. Galt did not 
push Clark, Richards scratched to Thorn, and 
Beekman was completely out-played by Knapp. 
This was somewhat unexpected. Much specula- 
tion had been indulged in as to the result of the 
final match in this round, viz.: Taylor vs. Van 
Rensselaer. The latter was the more general 
favorite, but some of the older heads preferred 
the youngster’s chances, his steadiness thus far 
having won him golden opinions from the more 
experienced players. A beautiful game was ex- 
pected; nor were the spectators disappointed, 
the first set being well played and very close. 
Good strokes were frequent on both sides of the 
net, Mr. Van Rensselaer serving splendidly, and 
volleying freely, though not as hard as usual, and 
when the scorer called ‘‘ Four, all!” the odds 
seemed slightly in his favor; but Taylor’s sturdy 
defence and repeated return of the most difficult 
services, seemed to have some effect on the 
Philadelphian, and, by continued steadiness and 
accurate placing, Taylor won the set, six to four. 
This virtually decided matters, as, after changing 
sides, Mr. Van Rensselaer seemed broken up, 
serving seven successive faults, and only placing 
one game to his credit during the set. 

In the fourth round, Taylor defeated Knapp 
with comparative ease, though three sets were 
required to decide the issue, Knapp winning the 
second set by six to two. Thorn and C. M. 
Clark each won a set, and Thorn’s volleying 
finally won him the third, though the softness of 
the ground was unfavorable to his style of play. 
This left Taylor and Thorn to play the final 
round, and it was by no means considered a sure 
thing for Taylor, though his performances in the 
previous rounds made him a -varm favorite. He 
justified the expectations of his friends by hand- 
ily scoring three sets out of four, losing the 
second, four to six. Thorn was not up to his 
usually high mark, and did not push his oppo- 
nent as hard as was anticipated. Taylor having 
thus won first place from all comers, was obliged 
to encounter Mr. Sears for the championship 
and its accompanying trophies. His brilliant 
record caused many to believe that he had a fair 
chance of victory, but when they met on Satur- 
day, August 30, the superiority of the champion 
was soon evident. His long experience in public 
play, and his wonderful resource, were powerful 


advantages against the younger player. It must 
have gratified Mr. Taylor’s friends that he was 
fortunate enough to score one set by six to one, 
as this was all that redeemed what otherwise 
would have been a crushing defeat, the score of 
the other three sets being six-one, six-love, and 
six-two. Taylor is a native of New York, and 
is an undergraduate at Harvard. Last year he 
won the first singles at the intercollegiate tour- 
nament at Hartford. This year, at the Orange 
spring tournament, he was defeated by Mr. Post. 
In June, at a club match between the Harvard 
and Longwood clubs, he was first, not losing a 
set. At the Hotel Wentworth, in August, he 
took first prize, defeating Knapp in the final 
round. Since the Newport tournament he has 
won the Orange fall tournament, defeating Thorn 
in the final round by three sets to love. Thisisa 
record of which the young man, who is not yet 
out of his teens, may well be proud, though we 
do not coincide in the opinion we have seen ex- 
pressed, that ‘“‘he is the coming champion of 
1885.” Mr. Sears has a long start, and if he con- 
tinues playing, will probably hold the champion- 
ship for several years to come, unless he has 
reached the limit of his powers, which we do not 
believe. 


Yachting. 


AuGustT 18, a race was sailed off Brewster, 
Cape Cod, to decide the merits of the numerous 
small yachts (twenty to twenty-five feet), located 
on the Cape. The course was laid from Brewster 
to Orleans, Eastham and return, 15 miles. The 
cat-rig ‘‘ Percy Allen” of Brewster, won. 


AuGusT 20, the St. Croix Yacht Club held 
a regatta at Calais, Me. The yacht ‘ Blood- 
stone” won first prize; ‘‘ Louis” second, and 
‘¢ Mischief” third. 


AuGusT 21, the Toledo Yacht Club held its 
second annual match. There were two classes. 
The distance sailed was 21 miles. Prizes offered 
were $75, $50, $40, $25 and $10 for second 
class, and $25, $15 and $10 for third, in addition 
to the ‘‘ Machen” cup. Seventeen boats started 
in the second class, and five in the third. The 
prize-takers were the ‘* Scud,” ‘‘ Kate Graham,” 
‘“‘Lulu,” ‘‘Oberon” and ‘‘ Sharon” in the sec- 
ond class; and ‘‘L Her B,” ‘*‘ No Name” and 
‘¢ Petrel” in the third class. Several accidents 
happened. The ‘‘ Lulu” parted her balloon- 
jib-halyards ; but notwithstanding, the race was a 
greatsuccess. At the close of the regatta nearly 
all the yachts put into Guard Island, followed by 
the steamer ‘‘Cyclone,” which had the invited 
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guests. Here, in two large tents, were tables 
loaded with viands, after enjoying which the com- 
pany marched to another tent, where the prizes 
were delivered to the winning boats by Judge 
Crane. Dancing, singing, and music by a fine 
band, followed. In the history of yachting on the 
lakes there has never been such a gala time and so 
magnificent asuccess as this regatta, and themem- 
bers may well feel proud, not only of this, but of 
the stimulus it has given to yachting in that 
vicinity. 

AUGUST 22, the Yonkers Yacht Club started 
on a cruise up Hudson river. At Albany they 
were regally entertained by the yacht club of 
that city. August 26, the yachts left for home. 


AUGUST 23, the Toronto Yacht Club held the 
third race for the ‘‘ Cosgrove Telescope,” in To- 
ronto Bay. The wind was strong from the north- 
west; a reefing breeze. The ‘‘ Iris” won, and, 
having won twice before, now becomes the owner 
of the telescope. 


AUGUST 23, the Hull Yacht Club gave its 
second championship race. Twenty-five yachts 
started, and were favored with a good south-west 
breeze. The ‘* Queen Mab” takes the champion- 
ship prize of the fourth class, having won in 
the former match. The “* Shadow,” ‘‘ Rambler,” 
«« Kismet,” and ‘‘ Charlotte G.” win a leg in 
their respective classes. In the third class, — 
there being a dispute between the ‘‘ Banneret” 
and ‘‘ Transit,”—it was mutually agreed that 
their class should be re-sailed. 


AUGUST 23, the Jeffries Yacht Club of East 
Boston held their fifth championship regatta. 
Only two yachts put in an appearance, the 
‘¢ Judith” and ‘** Una.” The former won. 


AuGUST 23, the Beverly Yacht Club sailed 
their third championship regatta off Nahant, with 
nine starters. The sloop ‘‘ Cricket,” and cats 
«¢ Cruiser” and ‘* Mirage” won first prizes, and the 
sloop ‘* Countess,” and cat ‘* Spider,” won second 
prize of their respective classes. ‘‘ Mirage,” 
having won two races, takes the pennant of the 
third class. 


AUGUST 23, in the match at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., twenty-four yachts (under thirty feet, and 
over fifteen feet) took part. There were three 
classes, and the prizes were $12 and $6 in each 
class. The ‘‘ Surprise,” ‘‘ Arvilda,” ** Dolly,” 
‘¢ Zillan,” “* Inez,” and ‘‘ Gem,” were prize-takers. 


AUGUST 23, a yacht race took place at Galves- 
ton, Texas, which awakened considerable inter- 
est in that vicinity. Six yachts started. The 
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course was along the bay front. It proved a 
very close contest, and fast time was made. 
The ‘* White Wing” came in first, making the 
run of 40 miles in 4h. 55s., followed by ‘Silver 
Cloud” and ‘‘May” only five seconds behind. 
The prize was a handsome silver cup, presented 
by Mr. T. E. Thompson. 


AUGUST 23,a challenge race for ‘‘ the Register 
Cup” of. the New Haven Yacht Club, was 
sailed. The result was an easy victory for the 
‘* Stranger.” 


AUGUST 24, the Quaker City Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia, held a match for fourth-class 
yachts. The winner was the ‘* M. S. Thomas,” 
thereby becoming the permanent owner of the 
Bancroft Silver Challenge Cup, having won three 
matches. 


AUGUST 25, one of the finest races of the sea- 
son was sailed at Oak Point, New York. It was 
open to all boats measuring 37 feet and under. 
The real managers of the race were the proprie- 
tors of Oak Point, although the majority of the 
yachts belonged to the Knickerbocker and Har- 
lem yacht clubs. Thirty-two yachts started, and 
liberal cash prizes were offered. The prize-takers 
were ‘‘ Vixen” and ‘* Emma C.,” in the first 
class; ‘*‘ Gracie” and ‘‘ Nettie Thorp,” second 
class; ‘‘ Just Woke Up” and * Daisy” in the 
third; ‘‘Gold Dust” and ‘* Adele” in fourth; 
‘*Bon Ton” and ‘ Maggie” in fifth; ‘* Little 
Dean” and ‘* Jean” in sixth class; while the 
‘¢ Jennie Willis” took the prize in the special 
class. 


AvuGusT 26, the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
held the second: of their annual pennant races. 
The wind was fresh from the south-east. The 
course was I2miles. Twelve boats started. The 
‘‘Undine” in the first class, and ‘* Maggie” in 
the seventh class had no competitors. The 
‘¢Gracie” won in the third class, while the 
‘« Nellie R.” won in the fifth, ‘‘Truant” in the 
sixth, and ‘‘ Vaddie” in the eighth class. 


AuGusT 26, the cabin sloops ‘“ Ceres” and 
“* Stranger,” of New Haven Yacht Club, sailed 
a match for the ‘‘ Register” cup. The course 
was 20 miles. The ‘* Ceres” won easily, with 
half an hour to spare. 


AuGustT 27, the Salem Bay Yacht Club sailed 
champion match for third and fourth class centre- 


boards. Only one boat appeared in the fourth 
class —the ** Tulip.” The third-class champion- 
ship was won by ‘*Comus.” A splendid sailiag 
breeze from south-east prevailed. 
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AvGustT 28, the Michigan Yacht.Club held its 
first regatta. The course was 25 miles for first 
and second classes, and 6 miles for third. 
Twelve yachts started. The ‘Ires,” ‘* Annie 
S.,” and ‘* Madeline” were the winners; the 
prizes were pennants. 


AuGustT 28, the Quincy Yacht Club sailed their 
third championship regatta. The wind was 
fresh from the south-west. Six boats started 
in the second class, and three in the third class. 
The winners were the ‘ Joker,” in the second 
class, and ‘‘ Flora Lee,” in the third. The 
‘¢Queen Mab” and “ Joker ” take the champion- 
ship for 1884 in their respective classes, while 
the ‘‘ Flora Lee,” ‘‘ Zip,” and ‘ Elsie,” having 
each won a race, will have to sail off the tie. 


AuGuSsT 29, the Dorchester Yacht Club started 
ona short cruise to Marblehead, the yachts in- 
tending to take part in the race of the Beverly 
Yacht Club the next day. Owing to the bad 
weather but few yachts participated. 


AuGusT 30, the San Francisco Yacht Club 
held club regatta. Nine yachts started. Sailing 
length was sum of over-all measurement and 
water line divided by 2. The weather was clear, 
with a fresh breeze. Class A, the ‘ Nellie” 
takes the club flag, silver fruit-dish, and sil- 
ver set; ‘‘Chipsa,” second. Class B, ‘‘ Ram- 
bler,” first ; ‘‘ Frolic,” second. Class C, ‘‘ Rest- 
less,” first ; ‘‘ Eva,” second. Class D, ‘‘ Lively,” 
first ; ‘‘ Fleetwing,” second. 


AuGusT 30, the Beverly Yacht Club held 
their open sweepstake regatta off Marblehead. 
Eighty-five yachts entered; seventy-seven 
started. The boats were divided into ten classes. 
The wind was aspanking good breeze from the 
south-west. Owing to the strong wind there 
were many casualties. The ‘‘ Banneret” and 
‘“¢ Agnes” had their masts broken. The ‘ Eva,” 
‘Sea Bird,” and ‘‘Aegir” had their top-masts 
carried away. The ‘* Raven” lost her bowsprit, 
and the ‘* Kismet” broke her tiller. The prizes 
were $400 in gold, and entrance fees, divided 
proportionately among the winners. The prize- 
takers were: first class centre-boards, first, 
*¢Shadow;” first class keels, first, ‘‘ Lillie ;” 
second, ‘‘ Viking,” third, ‘* Aegir;” schooner 
class, first, ‘‘ Bessie; second class keels, first, 
‘‘ Thialfi,” second, ‘‘ Transit,” third, ‘* Gem,” 
fourth, ‘‘ Countess ;”” second class centre-boards, 
first, ‘‘Erin,” second, ‘‘Folly;” third class 
centre-boards, first, ‘‘ Queen Mab,” second, ‘‘ Sea 
Bird,” third, ‘* Black Cloud,” fourth, “J. S. 
Poyen, Jr.;” third class keels, first, ‘‘ Kitty,” 
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second, ‘‘ Witch,” third, ‘‘ Saracen,” fourth, 
‘¢Ruth ;” fourth class centre-boards, first, ‘‘ This- 
be,” second, ‘‘ Joker,” third, ‘‘ Pet,” fourth, 
‘*Comus,” fifth, ** Cruiser; fourth class keels, 
first, ‘‘ Vesper,” second, ‘‘ Vera,” third, ‘‘ Car- 
mita,” fourth, ‘‘ Fearless,” fifth, ‘Caprice ;” 
fifth class, first, ‘‘ Sassacus,” second, ‘* Flora 
Lee,” third, ‘‘ Mirage,” fourth, ‘‘ Elsie,” fifth, 
‘¢ Pert.” This was by far the best race that has 
occurred around Boston, not only this year, but 
for many years. There was a strong breeze — 
allthat anyone wanted. The centre of attraction 
was the fourth-class centre-boards; in this class 
was the celebrated Larchmont ‘ Cruiser” pitted 
with nearly all the fast boats of this vicinity. The 
result showed that in a good breeze, the boats here 
would beat her. On the home stretch, beating to 
windward, there was a most exciting race between 
the leading boats. Only two minutes elapsed 
from the time the winner crossed the line to the 
time the third boat, ‘*Cruiser,” crossed. The 
‘*Thisbe” lost considerable in making a mistake 
in rounding one of the buoys. 


AuGusT 30, the third championship match of 
Burlington Bay, Hamilton, Canada, was won by 
the ‘* Brunette” beating. ‘*Coquette” and 
‘* Cacique ”’ by fifteen minutes. The breeze was 
very fresh. 


AUGUST 30, there was an interesting race at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Twelve starters, divided into 
two classes. The ‘* Whisper” won the Sheridan 
prize in first class; ‘* Nettie” second, $40; 
‘¢ Blossom ” $30 ; while in second class ‘* Bonita” 
first, $40; ‘*‘White Wing” second, $30, and 
‘¢ Pirate ” $20. 


SEPTEMBER 2, a race took place on Lake 
George between the cat-rig ‘*Coquette” and the 
cutter ‘* Leila,” both of New York. The dis- 
tance was seven miles and return, and was won 
by ‘* Coquette.” 


SEPTEMBER 3, in the Salem Bay Yacht Club 
last championship regatta, eight boats started ; 
the wind dying out and none returning within 
the limited time, the race was declared off. 


SEPTEMBER 3, Capt. Jack Schmidt's race for 
open boats, postponed from August 20, was sailed 
off Tompkinsville, Staten Island. The course 
was about fourteen miles. Wind was fresh 
south-west. Besides open boats a prize was 
offered for cabin boats with fixed ballast. Six- 
teen boats started, divided in five classes. In 
addition to the regular prizes offered, Mr. Betchel 
presented a $50 cup for the yacht making the 
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best corrected time. The ‘‘ Teaser” takes the 
cup, and the other prizes were won by the 


‘‘ Vixen,” ‘ Parole,” ‘‘ Emma W.,” ‘‘ Shadow,” 
and ‘* Teaser.” 


SEPTEMBER 4, a regatta for cat-rigs and open 
sloops took place off Shelter Island, Long Island 
Sound, and was won by ‘‘Seta” and ‘‘ Marga- 
retti.” 

SEPTEMBER 5, ninety-third regatta of the 
Beverly Yacht Club was sailed off Buzzard’s Bay, 
it being a sail off for the second-class Buzzard 
Bay pennants between the ‘‘Atalanta,” ‘‘ Mattie,” 
and ‘*‘ Violet,” and was won by the ‘‘ Atalanta.” 


SEPTEMBER 6, the Hull Yacht Club sailed 
their third champion race. Twenty-three yachts 
crossed the line, divided into five classes. The 
wind at the start was fair from south-west, but 
before the courses were completed died out 
almost to a calm. The time of the first three 
classes was taken outside the Gut. The win- 
ners were ‘‘ Shadow,” first class; ‘‘ Transit,” 
second class keels; ‘* Rambler,” second class 
centre-boards ; ‘‘ Sea Bird,” third class ; ‘* Viva,” 
fifth class; ‘‘ Mirage,” sixth class. The 
«¢ Shadow,” ‘‘Sea Bird,” ‘*Queen Mab,” and 
‘¢ Mirage,” having each won two races, take the 
championship, while the ‘‘ Transit” and ‘ Ban- 
neret,” ‘‘ Viva,” ‘‘ Spray,” and ‘‘ Kismet” tie 
each other in their respective classes. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, of Toronto, Ont., annual fall regatta was 
to be sailed to-day. The yachts, after waiting 
from 10 o'clock to 2 P.M. for a breeze, started. 
Soon the wind again died out, and none of the 
yachts could make the course within the limited 
time and it was declared off, and the ownership of 
the prize to be decided by the result of the To- 
ronto Yacht Club race, in which all the yachts 
were entered. Although the sailing feature of 
the day was a failure, the festivities given by the 
club at its house werea success. A large attend- 
ance of club-members and their ladies enjoyed 
dancing till a late hour. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the ninety-fourth regatta of the 
Beverly Yacht Club was sailed at Monument 
Beach, Mass. The race was open to all yachts 
not over thirty-two feet sailing length, and 
divided into three classes. The courses were 11 
miles and 71/2 miles. The wind was a reefing 
south-west. Prizes were awarded as follows: 
First-class sloops, ‘‘ Curlew;” first-class cats, 
‘* Surprise,” ‘‘ Almira,” and ‘‘ Myrtle; ” second- 
class cat, ‘‘Good Luck,” ‘‘ Faunus ; ” third-class, 
‘* Annie.” Twenty-nine boats competed. 
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SEPTEMBER 6, the Beverly Yacht Club’s gs5th 
regatta for the second-class championship was 
sailed off Marblehead. The ‘ Cruiser,” hav- 
ing returned to New York, not appearing. The 
other contestants were ‘‘ Witch” and ‘* Rita.” 
The ‘‘ Witch” won, crossing the line some five 
minutes ahead. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the Montreal Yacht Club 
held a regatta at Longueuil, Can., for first and 
second class champion flags. The first class, 
over a course of 6 miles, was won by “ Violet,” 
and ‘‘Iris” second. In second class, course 3 
miles, won by ‘‘Swiftsure,” and ‘‘ Hattie” sec- 
ond. In the evening there was an entertainment 
at the club-house. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the annual fall regatta of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, owing to the absence of 
wind, was a failure. Twenty-five yachts were en- 
tered and only five put in appearance, and of 
these only three completed the course. The 
‘¢ Cruiser ” won her class-pennant and a $50 cup, 
presented by Commodore Munroe. 


SEPTEMBER 6, the Jeffries Yacht Club, East 
Boston, held their sixth championship race be- 
tween cat-boats of the second-class, the cat- 
rig ‘* Phallas ” winning. 


SEPTEMBER 8, the sloop and cutter race of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, for prizes offered by 
Commodore Hovey, was sailed off Marblehead 
Rock. There were two classes. Course 25 
miles. Wind was light from the south-west, im- 
proving towards the finish. The ‘‘ Huron” 
carried away her jib-top-sail club. The ‘* Shadow” 
stood in for a land breeze which did not come, 
and lost the race. In the first class were the 
‘<Tleen,” ‘* Oriva,” * Valkye,” and ** Isis,” 
all from New York, and the ‘‘ Huron.” In the 
second class were the ‘*‘ Maggie” and ‘‘ Shadow.” 
First prize of $300 was won by the ‘ Ileen,” and 
second prize, $200, by ‘*‘ Maggie.” 


SEPTEMBER 8, the Salem Bay Yacht Club at- 
tempted a regatta; only four boats made their 
appearance. Cat-rigs ‘‘ Comus” and ‘*Coquet” 
sailed in one class, and the sloop ‘‘ Mona” and 
cutter ‘‘ Mamie” in the other. The race was 
declared off, yachts not returning within the 
limit. 


SEPTEMBER 8, the Lynn Yacht Club held the 
first of a series of champion races between sec- 


ond and third class yachts. Ina light easterly 
breeze, the ‘‘ Pearl” was the winner in the 
second class and ‘‘ Daisy D” in the third class. 
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“SEPTEMBER 10, the fall regatta of the Cleve- 
‘land Yacht Club proved a failure, owing to lack 
of wind. The boats did not make the course 
within the allotted time. 


SEPTEMBER I0, at the second regatta of the 
St. Croix Yacht Club, sailed at Calais, Me., the 
sloop ‘‘ Freddie Eaton” took first money and 
the sloop ‘‘ Bloodstone” was second. The 
weather was fine with a good breeze. The re- 
gatta was one of great interest and was witnessed 
by a large crowd. 


SEPTEMBER Io, the Royal Canadian and To- 
ronto Yacht Clubs held a regatta for second-class 
boats. Wind light, freshening into a heavy 
squall and rain. ‘‘Iolanthe” took first prize and 
‘¢ Emma ” second. 


SEPTEMBER II, the steam-yacht race between 
the ‘‘ Sphinx,” Captain Cyrus W. Field, Jr., 
and the “ Petrel,” Captain H. A. Taylor, for a 
$250 cup, was declared off. As this race has 
been the topic in New York circles for some 
time it is a great disappointment. 


SEPTEMBER I1, the Quincy Yacht Club sailed 
its last regatta. The wind was light with oc- 
casional squalls. The winners were ‘‘ Queen 
Mab,” first class; ‘* Wildfire” and ‘ Pet, ” sec- 
ond class; ‘‘ Mirage,” ‘‘Elsie” and ‘ Zip, ” 
third class. 


SEPTEMBER 11, the regatta of the Toronto 
Yacht Club, twice postponed, was sailed. The 
wind was squally from the north-west, causing 
many mishaps to the yachts. Yachts competing 
were: centre-board schooner ‘‘ Oriole, ” centre- 
board sloop ‘ Atalanta,” centre-board sloop 
«* Cygnet,” keel sloop ‘*Conda,” and cutters 
«« Aileen” and ‘‘ Verve.” The ‘* Aileen” took 
first prize and ‘‘ Atalanta” second, ‘‘ Verve” 
third and ‘‘ Oriole” fourth. The ‘ Aileen” won 
the champion flag of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, together with Prince of Wales’s challenge 
cup, the Anderson challenge cup, $150 cash and 
the Murray challenge cup. The ‘ Atalanta, ” 
second prize of Royal Canadian Yacht Club, $75, 
and $50 of Toronto Yacht Club. ‘‘ Verve” two- 
thirds of $40 and $25. The results of this 
race decided the prize-takers of the Royal Can- 
adian Yacht Club in their race of September 
6, which was not finished within the limited time. 


SEPTEMBER I1, the ocean race for the Brenton 
Reef challenge cup, fixed for this date, failed for 
lack of entries. 


SEPTEMBER 12, the eighty-fourth race of the 
Dorchester Yacht Club; the breeze was fresh 


from the north-west. Seventeen boats started, 
none in the first class. The prize-takers were 
‘*Queen Mab,” in second class centre-boards ; 
‘* Banneret,” Gem,” and ‘‘ Saracen,” in second 
class keels; ‘‘ Amy,” ‘‘ Elf,” and ‘* Scamp,” in 
third class; ‘‘ Mirage,” ‘* Nonpareil,” ‘* Char- 
lotte G,” in fourth class. 


SEPTEMBER 12, the Vesper Yachting Asso- 
ciation of Yonkers held its postponed regatta, and 
was won by the “ Ray Howland,” ‘‘ Montana 
Jack,” ‘* Vesper,” and ‘‘ Waring Elsworth.” 


SEPTEMBER 1I2, the Collingwood Club, Ontario, 
Can., held its thirteenth regatta. Owing to pro- 
tests to the winning yachts of the two classes, 
the race is to be re-sailed. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the Lynn Yacht Club sailed 
its second champion race for second and third 
class boats. _ The wind was puffy and squally 
from the north-west. ‘‘ Jennie L” and ‘ Pearl” 
won in second class, and ‘‘Georgie” and 
‘*Crest” in third class. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the Burlington Bay Yacht- 
ing fleet, Hamilton, Can., sailed its fifth race. 
The interest shown in its races the past year 
foretells a lively time and large additions for next 
year. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the West Lynn Yacht Club 
first champion pennant race. The winners were 
‘* Blanche R” in first class; ‘* Raven” in second 
class; ‘* Crescent” in third class. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the sail off of second and 
fifth classes for the championship of the Hull 
Yacht Club, being the wind-up of the club’s 
races for the year. The winners were ‘‘ Transit” 
in second class, and ‘* Viva” in fifth class, taking 
championship. 


SEPTEMBER 13, a private match between 
‘* Hornet” and ‘‘Spider” of the Hull Yacht 
Club was sailed at Hull over a seven mile course, 
and was won by the ‘ Hornet,” beating the 
‘¢ Spider” 2m. 22s. 


SEPTEMBER 13, the third race of the Boston 
Yacht Club for the Connor and Pfaff cups was 
sailed off City Point, South Boston. The wind 
was fresh from the north-west. There were seven 
starters for the Connor cup and eight for the 
Pfaff cup. The ‘* Adrienné” won leg for Connor 
cup; “Shadow” took $30 and ‘‘ Undine” $20. 
The ‘* Undine” carried away top-mast. The 
cutter ‘‘ Edna” took a leg for the Pfaff cup, and 
‘* Eva” $30 and *‘ Kitty” $20. The first race of 
the series was sailed last summer, and the first 
leg was then won by ‘‘ Shadow” for Connor cup 
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and ‘* Frolic” for Pfaff cup. The second race 
was sailed early this season and was won by 
** Adrienne” for Connor cup and ‘* Sea-Bird” 
for Pfaff cup. According to the terms of the 
gift the permanent holder of the cups must win 
three races. 


SEPTEMBER I6, a private match for a purse 
of $25 was sailed in Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., 
between the catrigs ‘‘ Atalanta,” 29 ft. 7 in., 
Isaac R. Thomas, and * Surprise” 27 ft. 7 in., 
James M. Codman. The wind was a strong 
four-reef south-west breeze, and the course 
was a triangular 8-mile course, mostly wind- 
ward work. The ‘ Surprise” won. After- 
wards another match was made, the ‘‘ Surprise” 
with the ‘‘ Mattie ” 28 ft. 1 in., Vice Commodore 
Stockton of the Beverly Club; the same course ; 
the ‘‘ Surprise” victorious. 


SEPTEMBER I8, a sweepstake match, for cata- 
marans of from 30 to 40 ft., was sailed off 
Communipaw Dock, New York. The ‘ Jessie,” 
Fred Hughes; ‘‘ Duplex,” Longstreet & Ogden ; 
‘¢ Hermes,” Curtis A. Fearon, and ‘‘ Columbia,” 
M. Everson. The course was 34 miles. The 
*¢Columbia,” being the smallest, received allow- 
ance from all. The wind was W.N.W., light 
and puffy at start and freshening. ‘* Hermes” 
won, beating ‘*‘ Columbia ” 3m. 12s. ; ‘* Dup'ex” 
and ‘‘Jessie” were towed, having met with 
accidents. 


SEPTEMBER 19, the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
had its fall regatta off Port Morris; the wind 
was light, and, the boats not completing the 
course within the limited time, it was postponed 
until next season. 


SEPTEMBER 20, the first of the challenge 
matches of Capt. H. H. Tift of Mystic, Conn., 
was sailed in New London harbor. Capt. Tift 
had offered a purse of $100 and $50, to be sailed 
between his boat ‘‘ Annie ” and any two 27-foot 
yachts in NewYork. The challenge was accepted 
by Capt. Ira Smith’s ‘* Susie S.” The ‘* Susie” 
capsized and the race was won by the ‘‘ Annie.” 


SEPTEMBER 20, the last regatta of the Beverly 
Yacht Club was sailed off Nahant, Mass. ; a brisk 
north-west wind and heavy chop-sea prevailed. 
The tie for champion pennant of first class was 
also sailed off and was won by the ‘* Countess.” 
Prize-takers in the race were ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 
** Thisbe,” and ‘‘ Mirage.” ‘* Mirage” broke 
her gaff. 


OnE of the most interesting events in yachting 
circles around Boston, the past season, was the 
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brief visit of the well known Larchmoht 
‘* Cruiser,” owned by Mr. A. B. Alley. Early in 
July matches were made through Mr. W. L. 
Jeffries of the Beverly Yacht Club with many of 
the fast boats around Boston. The yacht was 
shipped to Boston on the outside line of steam- 
ers, arriving about August 12. Her first appear- 
ance was made at the Hull Open Regatta, August 
16. Here she took second prize in a light wind, 
the cat-rig ‘‘ Black Cloud” beating her by one 
minute corrected time ; fourteen boats in the 
class. The second race, August 18, was the 
first of the challenge matches. In the morn- 
ing her competitor was the cat-rig ‘* Viva,” 20 
ft. 6 in. The course was 51/, miles off City 
Point, the wind was light south-west. The 
‘¢Cruiser” took the lead and kept it, crossing 
the line 5m. 47s. ahead. In the afternoon the 
match was with the cat-rig ‘‘ Thisbe,” 20 ft. 5 
inches. The course was 8'/! miles, off City Point, 
the wind a little better than in the morning. 
The ‘‘ Thisbe” being a heavy weather boat, the 
‘¢ Cruiser * took the lead and kept it, but at the 
last part of the race the breeze freshening, the 
‘¢ Thisbe” picked up on her antagonist, but not 
enough to prevent her crossing the line 3m. 28s. 
ahead. The third match was fixed for August 
1g with the ‘‘ Hornet,” but was postponed on 
account of fog till next day, when the wind was 
hard south-west. The ‘‘ Hornet” is 18 ft. 11 in. 
The course was 61/, miles around Half-Way Rock 
from Marblehead. The ‘‘ Hornet” was beaten 
by 12m. 11s. The fourth match was with the 
‘* Hoiden,” 19 ft. 9g in., August 19. The course 
8 miles, off Marblehead, wind light south-east. 
The ‘‘ Hoiden” got into a calm streak and the 
‘¢ Cruiser” won the race by drifting across the 
line, the ‘*‘ Hoiden” giving up entirely. The 
fifth match was to have been with the cat- 
rig ‘‘ Queen Mab” on the morning of August 21 
off Marblehead. A great deal of time was lost 
in trying to agree on a course. The ‘‘Queen 
Mab” forfeited, refusing to start. This was a 
great disappointment to every one, as the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ” is considered one of the fastest, if not the 
fastest cat-rig around Boston. The sixth and 
last of the matches was sailed August 22 off 
Marblehead, the contestants being the centre- 
board sloop ‘‘ Sea-Bird,” 22 ft. 11/, in. water 
line. The course was twice around Bowditch 
Ledge, 10 miles. A good breeze was blowing 
from the south-west. The ‘‘ Sea-Bird” starting 
with ‘* Cruiser” 16 seconds behind, gained a 
trifle, 30 seconds, on first hitch ; next was wind- 
ward work, with water a little lumpy; ‘‘ Sea- 
Bird” increased her lead by 3m. 20s. The 











‘«*Cruiser” on next hitch, before the wind, gained 
a trifle ; on the next and last hitch the ‘‘ Cruiser” 
followed in same tracks as ‘‘ Sea-Bird” and 
gained steadily, not enough to win the race on 
actual time, but enough with allowance to be de- 
clared the winner by tm. 23s. The next appear- 
ance of the ‘‘Cruiser” was in the Beverly 
Club regatta off Nahant, August 23. The wind 
was light W.S.W., shifting to S.W. The 
course was 3%/, miles to windward and return. 
‘Cruiser ” won, beating the cat-rigs ‘‘ Spider” 
and ‘‘ Hornet” by 2m. 30s. Her final appear- 
ance was at Beverly open sweepstake regatta 
off Marblehead, August 30. Here she had 
twenty competitors. The wind was good and 
strong from south-west. The course was 71/2 
miles inside Beverly harbor. ‘‘ Cruiser” taking 
fifth prize, being beaten by ‘‘ Thisbe ” 1m. 39s. ; 
‘‘ Joker” 1m. 338., and ** Pet” 1m. 28s.; **Co- 
mus” 23s. Mr. Alley’s business engagements 
compelling him to return to New York he had 
to bring his visit to a close, not without many 
regrets. In an interview he expressed himself 
as being highly pleased with the courteous treat- 
ment he had received from Boston yachtsmen, 
and of the desire he had of repeating it another 
year. 


THE iron steam-yacht ‘* Douschka,” formerly 
named the ‘‘ William H. Vanderbilt,” built at 
Buffalo in 1879, has been sold to go to Baran- 
quilla, Central America. She is 60 feet long, 
g feet 4 inches beam, and has a trunk cabin 
very handsomely fitted up. She left New York 
August 26th, in tow of one of the Atlas line of 
steamers. 


ATa meeting of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, August 22d, it was voted to fund the debt 
of the club at a rate not exceeding 61/, per cent. 


THE dory ‘‘H. T. Bibber,” Capt. Traynor, 
which left Bath, Me., and New York, June 26th, 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean, was run into during 
a thick fog and capsized by a steamer. The 
accident occurred at night in latitude forty-five 
deg. thirty min., longitude fifty-one deg. twelve 
min., nearly a third of the way across. She was 
badly stove, and her stern was knocked off. The 
French schooner ‘‘ Bergere” picked her up and 
carried her into St. Pierre, Miq., August 25. 
Capt. Traynor was in good health and intends to 
make another trial next season. 


THE yacht *‘ Oi-zaze,” of the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Club, was wrecked off Nova Scotia, August 
22d. The yacht was a total loss. 
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THE American Yacht Club (steam) has just 
adopted a new classification for yachts. First 
class, all over two hundred and fifty gross tons; 
second class, from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty tons; third class, all under one hundred 
tons. 


THE new steamer built for William F. Weld, 
by Wood Bros., East Boston, launched in August, 
is named the ‘‘Satan,” and is 50 feet 9 inches 
in water line. Her owner is to use her to enter 
harbors and rivers where the ‘‘ Gitana” cannot 
be used. 


GEORGE Duryea, of Glen Cove, N. Y., has 
bought the C. B. schooner-yacht ‘‘ Southern 
Cross.” She was built in 1880 by E. Decker, 
Brooklyn, for the late Commodore Monsell, after 
purchased by Richard Dudgeon; is 65 feet water 
line, 18 feet 6 inches beam. 


THE sloop-yacht ‘‘ Endeavor,” of the New 
Haven Club, owned by H. D. Billard, while sail- 
ing in the New Haven harbor, August 31st, struck 
a sunken wreck and stove a hole in her bows, 
causing her to sink. She was built in 1881 by 
George M. Graves. 


THE well-known cat-rig ‘‘ Fancy” has been 
sold to L. H. Spaulding, Haverhill. The ‘* Fancy” 
is 22 feet over all, 19 feet 5 inches water line, and 
g feet 6 inches beam. She was built by Pierce 
Bros., South Boston, in 1877, and is one of the 
fastest cat-rigs around Boston. She was formerly 
owned by P. Grant, Jr. 


Mr. EpwarpD G. CHASE has tendered his 
resignation as secretary of the Dorchester Yacht 
Club, and at the meeting of the club, September 
4th, the same was accepted, and Mr. H. B. 
Callender was elected to fill the vacancy. 


THE steam-yacht ‘* Harry,” built by M’Grehan, 
of Pamrapo, N.J., has been bought by Atkins 
Lawrence, of New York. 


THE old steam-yacht ‘* Mischief,” built in 1869 
by Jacob Lorrillard, has been rebuilt and re- 
named ‘* Manatte.” She now hails from Phila- 
delphia and is owned by Disston Bros. 


THE well-known centre-board sloop ‘* Sea- 
Bird” was sold, September 12th, to Mr. Charles 
L. Joy, of East Boston, Mass. The ‘‘ Sea-Bird,” 
for the past two years, has made a remarkable 
record, taking prizes in every race she has en- 
tered, and the majority of times first prize. She 
was built in 1872 by Pierce Bros., of South 
Boston, and is 25 feet 3/2 inches over all, 22 feet 
I'/, inches water line, 9 feet 73/, inches beam, 
and draws 2 feet 11 inches. 
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BELLEVILLE Yacht Club (Ontario). The first 
race for the flag presented by Commodore Biggar 
will probably be sailed next year. The ** Atlanta” 
is to be sold out of the club. 


CapTAIN Mott, of Newport, R.I., owner of 
the yacht ‘‘ Bertie,” has had a most critical ex- 
perience. The yacht left Boothbay, Me., Aug. 
31, for Block Island. For three days heavy fogs 
were encountered, and the harbor of Marblehead 
was made. Sept. g the yacht left Marblehead, 
and at once encountered a dense fog. During 
this time the water gave out, and, on Thursday, 
Sept. 11, the yacht anchoring one and a half miles 
from Highland Light station, the two occupants 
started for the beach in a small boat for water. 
In making the landing the boat was damaged, 
but, repairs being made, a start was made for the 
yacht. In the heavy surf one of the oars was 
broken, and the boat nearly filled with water, 
and, as there was a strong wind and heavy cur- 
rent running, the boat was carried tosea. Capt. 
Mott was picked up bya passing vessel, and 
carried to Portland, Sept. 13. The yacht was 
towed into Provincetown. 


THE Cleveland yachtsmen are now congrat- 
ulating themselves on the addition to their fleet 
of the well-known yacht ‘‘ Cora,” formerly of 


Chicago, which was recently purchased by R. R. 


Rhodes. The ‘‘Cora” is one of the largest 
and fastest sloops on the lakes. 


THE small steamer, brought from England by 
steamer, is intended for use in Lake Pend 
dOreille, Idaho. After being sent through the 
lakes she will be carried by men forty miles over- 
land. 


THE yacht ‘‘ Estelle” went ashore on Black 
Rock, seven miles from New Bedford, in a squall 
in the evening of Sept. 20. Mr. Elisha H. 
Fisher, jr., wife and two sons staid on the rock 
all night before being rescued. 


THE steam-yacht ‘* Adelita” was sold Sept. 
18, by Mr. F. H. Peabody to N. C. Nash, ofthe 
Hull Yacht Club. She is 93 feet over all, 83 feet 
water-line ; built in 1881. 


THE cutter ‘‘ Huron,” Wm. Gray, jr., owner, 
Boston, has had seven feet added to her bow. 


THE sloop ‘‘ Addie,” Marshall K. Abbott, 
owner, Boston, has had two tons of lead added 
to her keel. 


THE cutter ‘‘ Edith,” of Boston, has had her 
bottom newly coppered. 


C. F. ADAMS, jr., has sold the cat ‘* Peggy” 
to H. L. Waterman, of Bridgewater, length 20 
feet, 8 feet beam. 


HERRESCHOFF, of Bristol, R.I., has delivered 
to Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry a newsteam launch 27 
feet long, 61/, feet beam, for his steam-yacht 
‘¢ Electra.” 


AT the British Consular Court, at Constanti- 
nople, July 31, a seaman, on board the schooner- 
yacht ‘‘ Rosalind,” was convicted of insubor- 
dination, and was sentenced to seven days’ 
imprisonment, and costs amounting to £1 16s. 
The prisoner’s counsel raised a question as to 
the applicability of the discipline clauses of the 
Merchants’ Shipping Acts to yachts not sailing 
under articles. The Judge ruled ‘‘ that sea-going 
yachts are expressly exempted by the Acts from 
the necessity of having articles.” 


TuHeE French ‘‘labord” and ‘* fribard” (port 
and starboard) have been banished from the 
French navy, as regards steering, according to 
acircular issued from the Minister of Marine, 
and ‘‘a droite” and ** a gauche” (to the right 
and to the left) substituted. The old terms will 
still be used for other commands not connected 
with steering the ship. 


THE new centre-board schooner ‘‘ Speranza,” 
owned by H. W. Collendar, of New York, was 
launched Sept. 10. She is 87 feet over all, 76 
feet water-line, 21 feet 4 inches beam, and will 
draw 8 feet to inches. Sept. 19, she made her 
trial trip. 


TueE yacht ‘‘ Falcon,” having her owner, J. G. 
Hall, and three others aboard, struck a rock off 
New Brighton, Staten Island, Sept. 10, and sank. 
The yacht ‘‘ Siren” rescued the party. 


Tuomas LapHaM, of Roslyn, Long Island, 
has launched the nonpareil sharpie ‘‘ Tarpon,” 
built for John Aspinwall. She is 52 feet over 
all, 12 feet 10 inch beam, and has three courses 
of planking — one laid fore and aft, middle per- 
pendicular, and inner one, in handsome hard- 
wood, diagonal. Mr. Aspinwall expects tospend 
the winter in Florida. The ‘‘ Tarpon” will be 
Roslyn yawl-rigged, and will be provided with a 
16 foot steam-launch hung on davits. 


THE sloop-yacht ‘‘ Wanda,” of New York, 
was wrecked about midnight of Sept. 16, just 
outside of New Haven light-house. She was 
bound to New York, having on board her owner, 
Mr. J.M. Hartshorn. All hands were saved. 
At the time of the disaster the wind was blow- 
ing a gale. 











THE time is a sunny summer afternoon; 
the place, the shady side of a small and languid 
river, where a pair of young people have moored 
their punt under the pretence of fishing, but in 
reality for purposes of flirtation. 

She —‘*1 don’t believe there’s a fish in all this 
stupid river.” 

He— ‘* Who cares, as long as we are here?” 

She —‘‘ But we came after fish.” 

HHe—‘* Did we?” 

She — ‘* Didn’t we?” 

He— ‘1 didn’t.” 

She — ‘* What did you come for?” 

He — ‘* You.” 

She — (Jerking in her line with sudden vehe- 
mence). ‘Oh, I’ve got a bite!” 

He— (Perfectly well aware that this is merely 
a pretext). ‘Yes, I nibbled.” 

She —‘* What do you mean?” 

He — ‘* What I said.” 

She — ‘* But that was nonsense.” 

He —‘*‘ Oh, tagging after a girl is always non- 
sense, but we do it as the silly fish go after the 
hook.” 

She — ** They don’t.” 

He — ‘* You said you had a nibble.” 

She — ‘* But that was no good.” 

He— ‘‘ I wish you'd try and land your fish.” 

She— (Letting her line run out with the sluggish 
current). ‘* Oh, it was probably only an eel.” 

He — ‘‘ It would show the more skill in you to 
land it, then.” 

She — ‘* And be no good when it was caught.” 

fe — ‘* Thank you!” 

She— (innocently). ‘* For what?” 

He—(Crossly). ‘You have got a bite. 
You'd better tend to your line.” 

She —‘*Goodness! How it pulls! 
be a whale.” 

He— (Viciously). ‘* Or an eel.” 

She pulls in her line until the big head of an 
eel really does appear above the surface, then 
with a scream of horror she relaxes the line and 
lets her prey disappear. 


It must 





She — **Oh, it zs an eel! Oh, the nasty, hor- 
rid thing, to get on my hook!” 

He—‘* You put the hook down there for him ; 
the poor fool isn’t likely to be any better pleased 
with the result than you are.” 

She— (Too much excited over the danger that 
the monster she has snared will come into the 
boat and devour her, to consider whether his 
words may or may not contain any hidden mean- 
ing). ‘‘Oh, what shall I do? How shall I get 
that dreadful great thing off my line?” 

He —‘* You migat land him, you know.” 

She —‘*Oh,I never, never could! I'll throw 
away my line first.” 

He — ‘* But you wouldn’t let him go through 
life dragging a hook and line after him, would 
you?” 

His tone and manner are so significant that it 
is impossible for her to mistake his application of 
the case of the unlucky eel to himself, and for a 
moment she forgets the awful peril of having a 
monster attached to her line, in a not unnatural 
desire to do the coquetries incumbent upon her 
in aproper manner. She absently gives her line a 
twist about a thole-pin, and casts her eyes pen- 
sively down upon the water. 

She— ‘* He'd get rid of it somehow. They 
always do.” 

He— (Taking courage from her apparent 
softening, and moving somewhat nearer to her). 
‘*No, he couldn’t. The bait is too tempting, and 
your hook too sharp.” 

She —‘* You'll tip the boat over if you sit so 
far this way.” 

He —‘‘V'll risk the boat. 
off the hook, Kathie? ” 

She— (With avery well-feigned appearance of 
misunderstanding). ‘‘ You, Captain Dix?” 

He— (Venturing to steal an arm about her 
waist). ‘* You can’t have helped knowing how 
fond Iam of you, and I’m worse off than that 
unlucky eel if you won’t have me.” 

While he is speaking, a wicked smile of the 
most heartless mischief brings out every dimple 
in Mistress Kathie’s pretty face, and she occu- 
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pies herself in swiftly and unobtrusively gather- 
ing up her line, so that as the captain attempts 
to follow his appeal with an impassioned kiss, 
by a quick and deft jerk she lands full in his lap 
a really tremendous eel. He leaps back with a 
start that nearly overturns the boat, uttering at 
the same time a term which indicates at least a 
cursory acquaintance with theology. 

She — ‘* You mustn’t swear.” 

He — (With considerable more temper than 
good-breeding). ‘*Oh, no! Of course not! 
Women always take refuge in morality after 
they’ve outraged all decency!” 

She— (Sweetly). ‘‘I must say you are ami- 
able. I should think” — 

But Miss Kathie, like many another before 
her, has entered upon an enterprise without suf- 
ficiently considering the consequences. With 
that tremendous eel writhing and wriggling at 
her feet, her wits entirely desert her and she sets 
up a series of shrieks which would alarm all 
the neighbors were there any neighbors to be 
alarmed. 

He— (V/ith a vicious and reprehensible de- 
light in her distress). ‘* You don’t seem to like 
it.” , 
She—**Oh! take it away, take it away! I 
shall jump overboard !” 

He — ‘* What did you pull it in for?” 

She —<‘* Oh, I don’t know! O Captain Dix! 
I'll do anything for you if you'll only kill that 
horrid creature.” 

He — (Reclining comfortably-and easily in the 
bow of the punt). ‘I don’t think of anything at 
this minute that I want you to do.” 

She— (Poised perilously on the stern). ‘*Oh, 
dear, dear! I hate you! You are too cruel!” 

He — (Lighting a cigarette with much cool- 
ness). ‘* Don’t fall overboard.” 

She— (Somewhat calmer from the fact that 
the eel is for the moment still). ‘* Captain Dix, 
I did think you were a gentleman.” 

He— (Casually giving the eel a touch with his 
foot). ‘* Strange what mistakes one makes, 
Miss Blair; I thought you a lady till that eel 
landed in my lap.” 

The fish, aroused by the captain’s touch, be- 
gins a new and particularly lively series of gym- 
nastics which throw Miss Blair almost into 
convulsions. She endeavors to restrain herself, 


but fails utterly, and burying her face in her 
hands she bursts into tears. 

Te — (Somewhat softened by the sight of her 
weeping). ‘*I wouldn’t cry,. Miss Blair; I can 
throw the beast overboard, if you like.” 

She replies only by increased sobs, and after 
enduring it as long as he can, the captain rises 
to return the captive to its native element. She 
watches him between her fingers until he reaches 
the edge of the boat, then suddenly arrests him. 

She—‘‘ That is my eel you are throwing 
away.” 

He— (Dropping it in amazement, and setting 
his foot on it in a vain endeavor to keep it quiet). 
“*What do you mean? Don’t you want it thrown 
overboard?” 

She—(A certain gleam of mischief returning 
to the face which she condescends to show him). 
‘* It's all I’ve caught, you know.” 

He — ** Well?” 

She— ‘**So it’s a pity to throw it away, don’t 
you think?” . 

He — (Standing in a dazed way for a moment, 
and then rushing astern to clasp her in his arms). 
‘** You blessed darling!” 

She — (After a moment of inarticulate bliss.) 
‘*T hope you are satisfied now.” 

He—‘‘To be landed? Yes, thank you; any- 
thing is better than suspense.” 

She —‘*‘ How mean of you to say that!” 

He— ‘‘ But I landed in Paradise, you know.” 

She—‘* You could hardly say less under the 
circumstances.” 

He—‘‘ But you know I feel so much more; I 
even forgive you the eel.” 

The eel, which is apparently as lively as ever, 
executes under foot a series of jocund movements 
designed, presumably, to celebrate the joyous 
consummation of affairs, and ends by twining 
himself, in a cold and slippery ecstacy of emo- 
tion, about Miss Kathie’s trim ankles. 

She— (Clinging with renewed screams to the 
captain). ‘‘Oh, take it off! Take it away 
I'll never speak to you again if you don’t kill 
that dreadful creature! ” 

Whereupon the eel is offered up, an innocent 
victim, upon the altar of their joy, and placid 
but deep peace descends upon the punt and its 
occupants, 

A. B. 
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Points to be Remembered. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION Price of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

‘THE ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted 1f desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 

* 
* * 

THE journey of Thomas Stevens on a bicycle 
from San Francisco to Boston, a distance of 
three thousand miles, is the most notable wheel- 
ing exploit, in the line of long-distance riding, on 
record. The trip was completed on August 4th, 
having occupied three and a half months. We 
take special pleasure in announcing that we have 
completed arrangements with Mr. Stevens for a 
narrative of his journey, for exclusive publication 
in OuTING. It will comprise four papers, of ten 
pages each, full of vivid description, strange ad- 
venture, and humorous incident. There will be 
ample and artistic illustration, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that this will be the most 
important and interesting series of articles, from 
the wheelman’s stand-point, that has yet appeared 
in the magazine. A year’s subscription, begin- 


ning with the present volume (October), will in- 
clude the series, as well as a collection of other 
wheeling literature and art, larger and more varied 
than has ever before been published in any 


magazine. 
* 
* * 


THE increased attention to yachting interests 
which this issue of OUTING shows is a substan- 
tial hint of what those interested in this delight- 
ful branch of recreation may expect in the coming 
months. A member of our editorial staff is 
especially devoted to yachting interests, and will 
see to it that, in addition to the body articles 
and editorial discussions which may from time 
to time appear on various phases of this subject, 
a complete and accurate record of all yachting 
events of consequence shall find a place each 
month. ‘The magazine will be of vital interest 
to every yachtsman, and we hope to continue the 
enrolment of their names on our subscription 
list with accelerating rapidity. 


* 
* * 


Tue words of the preceding paragraph may 
also be addressed, with slight change, to canoe- 
ists and tennis-players, in each of which depart- 
ments: special editorial aid has been secured, 
and special attention is to be given to the litera- 
ture and art appropriate in each case. 


* 
* * 


Cortes of ‘‘ A Song of the Wheel,” words by 
Charles E. Pratt, and music by George J. Huss, 
printed, with richly illustrated title-page, in sheet 
music form, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen copies. 


* 
* * 


THE leading paper in the December issue of 
OuTING will be ‘‘ The Highlands of the Hudson,” 
—a vivid description of this charming and historic 
locality, with a sketch of the canoe camp held 
near Newburg last summer. The paper is richly 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


illustrated, several of the’ engravings having 
special reference to various features of the canoe 
camp. It will be of great interest both to the 
canoeist and to the general reader. 


* 
* * 


VOLUME IV. of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 
bound in brown cloth, uniformly with preceding 
volumes, is now ready. It is a book of 480 pages, 
containing a large number of interesting and 
valuable articles and one hundred and eleven il- 
lustrations, — the handsomest and most attractive 
collection of out-door literature and illustration 
ever offered for so small a price. We send the 
volume, post-paid, for $1.50. The four volumes 
of this series and the two volumes of OUTING in 
its former shape — six volumes in all — will be 
sent by express or freight, at the expense of the 
purchaser, on receipt of $7.00. This is a collec- 
tion that should be in the library of every out- 
door club in the country. 


* 
* * 


AN interesting method of pleasure-travelling is 
thus described by a French provincial paper: 
‘« First came a low-back car, covered with a 
tarpaulin and provided with wind-curtains. A 
charming ‘miss’ held the reins, while a young 
Englishman on horseback, in short breeches, 
red shirt, with whip in hand, trotted by the side 
of her horse. A second carriage followed. It 
was of huge proportions, and in outward appear- 
ance like a mountebank car; the inside was, 
however, more comfortable: a library, a ward- 
robe with plate-glass door, chest of drawers and 
wash-stand in one, beds and sideboard, the whole 
of mahogany; nothing was wanting. Last came 
a vulgar cart carrying a long boat. They are 
not gypsies travelling in this manner, but rich 
English people! They are from London, and 
intend visiting France in that turnout. They 
thus drag their furnished home with them in 
order not to have the bother of putting up at 
hotels. When our tourists are tired of riding on 
land they launch their boat, and ship their house 
onit. The rolling home then becomes a float- 
ing one.” 


* 
* * 


OUTING is gaining new friends every day. 
The wide field which the magazine now occupies 
gives ample scope for all sorts of recreative top- 
ics, and the people are fully alive to the ‘‘ morality 
of happiness” which results from good health. 
One of our subscribers writes us: ‘* OUTING con- 
tinues to be in our home as welcome as a breeze 
in summer.” Another says of the yachting arti- 


cles:.** I find in them the free, fresh flavor .of 
salt air from the sea.” A Philadelphian writes 
of the friendly regard which the Knights of 
Bryn Mawr cherish for OUTING, and enclosés the 
price of two subscriptions, one for himself and 


one for his son. 
” 
* % 


To any one who will send us, with his own 
yearly subscription to OUTING, one new name, 
with four dollars for the two, we will forward, 
post-paid, as a premium, a copy of Volume IV., 
bound, the price of which is $1.50. 


* 
* * 


WE still look to the Greeks as our examples 
in the cultivation of mind and body, as the best 
exponents of the finest physical, mental, and 
artistic capabilities of the race. ‘* But the glory 
that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” were nurtured in the open air. The 
doctrine of oxygen was a cardinal point in the 
creed of those old pagans. Doubtless the need 
of it is even yet a matter of faith with the majority 
of mankind; but there is still a deplorable lack 
of. those good works which give the lungs full 
chance for it. However, the most pessimistic of 
mortals cannot help seeing that a great revival of 
respect for the body is upon the earth. The 
Olympian games were, doubtless, of great interest 
to the spectators, and Socrates himself once took 
a suburban trip to witness them. But the tourna- 
ments at Hartford and Springfield brought out 
some splendid exhibitions of muscle and endur- 
ance. And among the men who distinguished 
themselves there were several who stand as well 
in their college classes as, for example, the classic 
youths from the Lyceum groves. 


* 
* * 


REFERRING to the letter ‘‘A Man of One 
Header,” published in OuTING for September, a 
subscriber at Seneca Falls, N.Y., writes of the 
experience of a member of his club, who has 
been a rider since July, 1883, and whose only 
header was the result of being run into on the 
race track. He is a constant road rider, and 
rides with his saddle as far forward as possible. 


* 
* * 


WiL.1AM J. Gorr, of Everett, Mass., informs 
us that he has put to practical use the article of B. 
T. Newman, on ‘‘A Canvas Canoe,” published 
in OutinG for August. The canoe which he 
built after Mr. Newman’s plan cost for materials 
and paddles $10, and has been sailed success- 
fully on the Mystic river and Boston harbor. 
It is pronounced a very satisfactory craft. 
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i———STAUNCH AND SPEEDY! 

















BOWN’S OLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls. 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, : 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


"Send Stamp for lilustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # Co, 
~>;CHICOPEE, + Mass. 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 











“TheaSANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
ou built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
“spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 
Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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it Roadsters. Speedy Racer's. 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


WRECY CLES, 


e number of these machines, which have been specially 
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YHE C@OYENYRY MACHINIS®YS CO. mma, 
The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 
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And will shortly have in stock a la 
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ecifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 
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For further testimonials 
send stamp for 50-page Cat 
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Staunch Roadsters # 
Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Bo. 
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Tue New York anp Housatonic 


EXPRESS LINE, 


Via New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 


NEW LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND PITTSFIELD. 


«INO GHANGE OF CARS OR BAGGAGE. be 


This is the ONLY LINE running SOLID TRAINS, in either direction, with DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, between NEW YORK and GREAT BARRINGTON, STOCKBRIDGE, 
LENOX and PITTSFIELD. 


THE BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM NORTH ADAMS, 
Via BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD. 


Leave New York 3.40 P.M.; Arrive Pittsfield 8.30 P.M.; Arrive North Adams 9.20 PM. 
Leave North Adams 3.20 P.M.; Leave Pittsfield 4.15 P.M.; Arrive New York 9.25 P.M. 


GENERAL OFFICES, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug., 18°4. 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 


Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, and Cooperstown. 


The SHORTEST ROUTE tt VION TREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


To the WHITE MOUNTAINS, via Saratoga, Lake Ceorge, Lake Champlain and Burlington. 
No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading via the DELAWARE and 
HUDSON CANAL CO,’S RAILROADS, are accepted on the Lake Champlain Steamers, and vice versa. 
SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 
Tickets via this Line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in New York, at the Principal Ticket 
Offices and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s Office, 419 Bro. dway, corner Canal Street. 
Cc. F. YOUNC, Ceneral Manager, D. M. KENDRICK, Cen. Passenger Agent, 
HONE-DALE, PA. ALBANY, N. ¥ 


Q SOnG oF THE WHEEL, 


Worse hy Gharles E. Pratt. . . . » asic ky George d: huss. 


























PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
One .Dozen Copies to one Address, $1.50. 


THE # WHEELMAN#CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
























“THE “ HARTFORD” SEWING [1 


MACHINE. 





Ghe Lightest, Quictest, Gimplest and Easiest Running Machine made. 








HARTFORD, 
CONN, 





BALL BEARING Balance Wheel. 
Knife Edge Treadle Bearings. 


New Open End Shuttle. 


THE MOST COMPLETE S SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 
Weep SEWING MACHINE Company, 





BOSTON, MASS., 
33 Hayward Place, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
179 Michigan Ave, 





The Critic. 


A LITERARY WEEKLY, CRITICAL AND 
ECLECTIC. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, Editors. 


“ Occupies the first place among the journals of its 
kind in this country.” — CHICAGO STANDARD. 

“Invaluable to every student and lover of litera- 
ture in this country.” — CHRISTIAN UNION. 

“ There is no other purely literary weekly i.: 
America.” — LONDON ATHENUM. 

“ The best journal for literary people to read.” - 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“ Ably conducted.” — LONDON TRUTH. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. $3 A YEAR. 


The Good Literature Publishing Co, 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 


Te COTH OF GocD 
CIGARETTES. | 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. 
If you do not use them, a trial will con- 
vince you that they have no equal. Two 
hundred millions sold in 1883. 





"WHEEL Sones, 


~ 








WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


PARKER : HOUSE, 





JosePpH H. BECKMAN. 


Re 
5 Bi a £ sh la 

oems of bi¢yéling. 

By S. CONANT FOSTER. 

QUARTO volume of 
A eighty pages, bound in 
pale blue cloth, with orna- 
mental bicycling design in 
white and gold, containing 
sentimental and humorous 
poems of bicycling, with 


nearly fifty illustrations. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 





Out of town orders should 
be accompanied by check 


vr P. O. order. 


No, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





(European Plan,) 
BOSTON. 


Special attention given to Club and Private 
Dinner Parties. 


EDWARD O. PUNCHARD. 
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13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. | 


WM. S. KIMBALL x CO. | 


A warm iron passed overthe back 
of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
CREWELs, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 
ING, Russtan X Srircn, and IN. 





| BRIGGS &C0.’S 
| . 





THE roar inched PEN.« ENS 





gD |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 


by mail. | 








ITIAL LETTERS, 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
y ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
including over forty new designs, 





C. L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. | 


sent on receipt of seven three cent 
stamps. 
100 Franklin Street, N.Y. 
Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 


Send for circular. 






























THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, - - 175 Tremont St. Boston. 


Any book named in the list below may be had at the office of the Wheelman Company, ¥, 

or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. ; 

WHEEL SONGS. - 3 
By S, Conant Foster. A sumptuous quarto volume of poems relating to the Bicycle, printed on heavy plate paper, ; 


richly illustrated, and elegantly bound. Price, $1.75. ‘* Wheel Songs”? and OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN for 
one year will be sent for $3.35. }% 


WHEELS AND WHIMS. 4 
A Tricycle Novel by two young ladies. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, a 
3-20. A 
THE AMERICAN BICYCLER. , 
By Cuarves E. Pratt. <A comprehensive work on the history, manufacture and use of the Bicycle. . 260 pages. A 
Price, 50 cents. ee 
A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. sd 
By ALFRED D. CHANDLER. With 4 maps and 7 illustrations. Price, $2.00. With one year’s subscription to 4 
OuTING AND Tne WHEELMAN, $3.60. Cae | 
A TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRICYCLE. P 
By F. WARNER JoNEs. Price, 40 cents. ; 7 
THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY. 4 
By Maurice Tuompson. The brightest and best book on archery now in the market. Price, $1.50. With one “A j 
year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. an | 
| 
WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. HM 
A trip from Mooschead Lake to New Brunswick in a birch-bark canoe. By Lucius L. Husparp. Illustrated by = | 
Wit L. Taytor. Price, $3.00. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $4.50. i 
NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
By Mrs. Jane G. AustIN. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. pag 
AMERICAN GUIDE BOOKS. a 
New England, Price, $1.50. The White Mountains, Price, $1.50. The Maritime Provinces, Price, $1.50. 400 to Zé 
pe pages each, ‘These books contain everything which the traveller wants to know, in precisely the shape , 4 
he wants to have it.”— Boston Fournal. Either of the above volumes, with one year’s subscription to OUTING ; 
AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. : 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By Exvizasetn Karr. An admirable and thoroughly practical book. Price, $2.00. With one year’s subscription vy 
to OUTING, $3.50. ‘ 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 

Revised and with five new maps. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING, $3.20. 
PRACTICAL BOAT SAILING. if 

By DouGLas I*razEr. Price, $1.00. 
A MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING. 

By Drxon Kemp. Illustrated. Price, $10.00. With one year’s subscription to OuTING, $11.00. / 
FISHING WITH THE FLY. 

Beautifully illustrated with colored plates. By C. F. Orvis and A. NELSon CnENnzy. Price, $2.50. 
FLY-FISHING IN MAINE LAKES. 

By CHarLes W. STEVENS. Price, $1.50. 


OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN. 
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Vol. III. Price, $1.50. y 
THE WHEELMAN. ‘ 

Vols. I. and II. Price, $1.50 each. 
OUTING. 

Vols. I. and Il. Price, $1.50 each. 


Sat NOE 


THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT. 


Price, 50 cents. 


WHAT AND WHY. 


By Cuarvzs E. Pratt. Price, 10 cents. 
ANY OTHER BOOK wanted by our subscribers will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the publisher’s price. 


The Wheelman Company, Bosfon, Mass. 
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JHE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


hoai\ieus READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
PRICE, $10.00.— 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


__ IT IS ACCURATE. 





THE *CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. 


By C. D. BaATCHELDER. 


Weighs only 


NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 
of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 


actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 





Cut is exact size 


of Instrument. 


of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 


cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt | 
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of price, by 
THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE PERFECTION ALARM | MCDONNELL CYCLOMETER sisdwhich's‘Wareantoa 


to record with co . 
It is the smallest, lightest, cheapest, and most easily attached of 
| any Cyclometer. Can be used on any make of machine without .nter- 
rvkte ibe the Lampor any eer attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00. 


Bieyclgs and Tricycl@s. ane se. SPALDING & BROS., 2°2z3zzene" 


| Agents, CHICAGO. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity. 


=—— =) AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 
C. R. BIDWELL, Manufacturer, | Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


4 EAST 6oth STREET, N. Y. +OTTO+ 


Also Dealer in BICYCLES, TRICYCLES and 
Wheel Goods of all kinds. Ne 


Send for Circular. N 
Victor Tricycles, 


—— 
SS Always in stock. 
Headquarters for 


—— FOR =— 





ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
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Qiice: YOU BUY A BICYCLE GF r 
Of any kind, send stamp toGUMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price || \ 
“ Sundries. Send fot 
Catalogue. 


List of New and Srconp-Hann MACHINES. \ 


Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. \ 
LES Repaired and Nickel Plated, 
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Needs no words from us to recommend it as a 


Delightful sed Instruclive Pastime. 


—————#@ (oe 


The Boston Touring Ramera 


is especially adapted to the wants of Cyclists, being very 


light and portable. 


Price, complete, with lens (without tripods), $12.00. 


hj eS 


The ‘* Boston Detective’ Camera; 


Moving objects taken without attracting attention. 


a stroll in the country. 


is supplied with latest and best appliances 
for instantaneous work; just the thing for 


Complete, with rapid lens, etc., $40.00. 


We are preparing a special list, with reduced prices, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BEAR US IW MIWwD. 


= Blair's Cameras are unsurpassed in the World. = 
Office 4 Factory, 471, 475, 477 Tremont Street. 


BLAIR TOUROGRAPH AND DRY PLATES. 


Onited 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
820 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


HAS 
Insures against Accidents at Half 
the Rates of Stock Companies. 


$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
Accident Insurance, with $25 Weekly Indemnity. 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor 
responding rates. 
How To BEcoME A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 
lication Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 
nclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 


CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 











STEVENS’ BICYCLE RIFLE 


Touring and Vacation Trips. 
22 or 32 Caliber. 10 or 12 inch barrel. 


Price, 10-inch barrel, $12.25. 
a a “e 13. 25. 


A perfect beauty. Jast the thing for wheelmen, 
canoeists, and tourists. Thoroughly 
made and finely finished. 

For $1.50 extra a fine leather case, enabling the 
rifle to be swung across the back, will be sent. 

Will be forwarded by express on receipt of price, 
or awarded as a premium for only Twelve new sub- 
scribers to OUTING (or with case for *hirteen sub- 
scribers). 


Address, 


The Wheelman @mpany, 


BOSTON. 





Royal Mail Hicycle, 4 


Ridden by Joun S. Prince, wins the 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP, 
One mile, 2m. 39s! 
Also, second fastest mile won on a FRoyval Dail, by R. James, 


4 in 2.3934. ERoyal Mails also won 13 of the 21 races in the Boston 
Tournament. 


= Royal Mail Tricycle = 


Won, at Springfield, the fastest world’s records for 14, 34, 3%, 1, 3,4 and5 

4@ ©6miles, thus also being inthe front! We offer it as the Basiest Foum- 
ming Tricycle made, and invite examination of these advantages 
and specialties of the two-track pattern, viz.: the front wheel runs in the 

, Same track as the large, thus avoiding friction of three tracks. Especially 
of advantage in country roads where the small front wheel, if in the centre 

sf as in three-track machines, runs in the rough’ horse path and also strikes 
i stones and obstacles. In this such are easily passed over. Also, the front 
wheel being on the side, access is easier, especially for ladies. Also the 
front wheel is larger than others, thus running easier. ow f are largely 
used in England and giving great satisfaction here. Don’t fail to examine. 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULARS. 


— WM. READ & SONS 
TWO-TRACK ROYAL MAIL. 107 Washington Street, ‘ ; BOSTON. 
‘SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS. 





We have issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicycles and 
Tricycles, giving a full description of each. 


The following Tricycles, in good order, For Sale, CHEAP; — 


\ 2 Victors, 1883 Pattern. 


1 Royal Salvo. 


| Cheylsmore. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 





CLEVELAND, 0. 
WM. C. SCRIBNER,| ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 


ORATON HALL, 





Dealer in ENGLIsH and AMERICAN 
ip; NEWARK, N. J. 
\ 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, WA, sicycLes & TRICYCLES, 


W 7 SY 
gag cc me Alaa Fis) LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. GINS ) LUGGAGE CARRIER 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. Ly or both Orank and Star Machines. 























WESTERN TOY CO. 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 


* THE OTTO TRICYCLE. * 


The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one of the strongest machines 
ade, being reliable, safe, and casy running; comparing favorably with the higher priced machines already in 
the market, especially in 





the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish. 
No. 10 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, ‘i - $65.00 


No. 11 has steel wire 





wheels, with rubber tires, 
48 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, ° . $85.00 

3RIEF.—Two 48 in. driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 





steering wheel, 7f x 3¢ in. 
moulded red rubber tire, 


41g x 61g driving hubs, 





cylindrical cone steering 
head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "| slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 5!4 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universal bear- 
ings to main and pedal 


shaft, adjustable cones to 





front wheel, special com- 
pensating gear and band 
brake; S spring suspension 
“ : OSA saddle ; tool bag, wrench 
and oil-can. Total width, 40 in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Boys’ Taree- Wheeled Velocinedes 


— AND — 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 








For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





Ilagtrated Catalogue furnighed on application. 





























Ma URING the coming year OuTING will be a magazine 
| which may appropriately find a place on the library 
table of every intelligent family in the land. Its 
special field of out-door recreation of the higher sort will be 
adhered to. It will advocate, describe and illustrate bicycling 
and tricycling, yachting, canoeing, tennis playing, the various 
forms of pleasure travel, physical culture, and the intelligent 
study and enjoyment of nature. The relations which these and 
other recreations bear to human life and society, their vital 
consequence in view of the relentless pressure of business 
and study, their picturesque and poetic features, and the achieve- 
ments of leaders in each of them, will afford the basis of our 
work. It will be of interest not only to those who practice one 
or more of the active recreations, but to all who enjoy breezy 
description, apt and artistic illustration, first-class fiction, and a 
pervading flavor of the woods and fields. Contributions from 
leading writers, on both sides of the Atlantic, and the most 
appropriate work of eminent artists and engravers, will be com- 
bined in the execution of our purpose. A large number of 
articles of great value and interest in various departments of 
our field are already in hand and contracted for, and it is 
entirely safe to say that nowhere else in the world, during the 
next twelve months, can so much that is valuable, unique, 
artistic and excellent in the field of out-door literature and 
information, be purchased for the sum of Two Dollars, as by 
a years subscription to Ovurinc. Sample copies will be 
sent on receipt of Twenty Cents. Circulars and information 
concerning commissions paid for subscription work, will be 
forwarded on application. A large accession to our list is 
assured during the coming year. If you are not now a sub- 
scriber, may we not have your name to swell the addition 
by one. 


Price, Twenty Cents. Two Dollars a Year. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





ELL % GCAURGMILA, PRINTERS, BOSTON, 











